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CHAPTER IN WHICH I HAVE A VISION: CROSS THE 
ATLANTIC: COME TO THE DREAM-VILLAGE: 

1 CALL AT “THE LEATHER BOTTLE”: ASK FOR 

A BED: AND MEET SAM BOOGE. ...... 


I, Martin Lorne, an American, twenty-seven years of 
age, being of sound mind, do, on this twenty-fourth 
day of October of this year of grace, hereby swear in 
the presence of trustworthy witnesses, that the facts 
which I am about to set down are correct in every 
detail. Knowing well that my experiences may be 
greeted by scorn and sneers, | maintain that I am deal- 
ing with the truth as | met tt. 


My story starts with the irresistible urge which came 
to me one September night as I was driving back to 
my rooms in East 45th Street, New York City, from 
the Country Club in Westchester. 

Like many other young Americans, blessed, or 
cursed as the case may be, with wealth, I had often 
dallied with the thought of crossing to Europe; but 
on this particular evening, it was just as though Fate 
had transformed me into an old-time Saint to whom 
had been vouchsafed a vision. I saw an English 
village, nestling in the shadow of a hill and dreaming 
in a September sun. Who was this man walking 
down the main street, looking with appreciative eyes 
to the right and left? God bless my soul, it was I, 
Martin Lorne! 
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HORROR'S HEAD 

I do not claim to have any more imagination than 
the average man of my class, but from that moment, 
I became obsessed with an idea. Fortunately, my 
affairs, such as they were, did not require much 
settling up—yjust a visit to old Gray, the lawyer, and 
the thing was done. Within forty-eight hours, I was 
walking the boat-deck of the “ Berengaria”’, filled 
with the thought that I was starting out on a great 
adventure. How bizarre this was to prove was merci- 
fully hidden from me at the time. 

I had been foot-loose before—hikes to the Great 
Woods had become a more or less regular feature in 
my life—but there was something about this present 
trip which singled it out from any other holiday. To 
begin with, I was leaving my country for the first time; 
I was going from the New World into the Old. 
Strange to confess that I, a millionaire, should never 
have gazed upon the wonders of Europe before. But 
I determined to make up for lost time once the short 
voyage was over. 

We were a happy ship’s company, and a great many 
invitations were extended to me before we reached 
Cherbourg. The majority of the men with whom I 
had played poker, talked and generally enjoyed my- 
self during the trip, marvelled at me not stepping 
ashore once France was reached. 

‘* Paris is some little city, believe me,” they all said; 
“that’s where life is spelt with a capital ‘L’. Say, 
boy, what’s the matter? Aren’t you going to step out 
some? ” 
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On one pretext or another, I put them all off. It 
was difficult to disclose what I had in my mind. To 
have told any of those men that I intended, if possible, 
to buy up an entire English village, would have 
sounded preposterous, no doubt. Europe to them 
represented fascinating women, unlimited champagne, 
and licence. No one had a keener eye for a pretty 
wench than myself, but even Paris, with its un- 
paralleled prospects in this respect, paled beside the 
dream which now filled my heart. 

It was on the third night out from New York that 
the notion came to me. I had brought in a leather-case 
a pile of documents dealing with my family history. 
These had been passed on to me by my father at his 
death ten years before. Boy-like, I had paid no atten- 
tion to them at the time: they had represented to me 
nothing but musty memories, which I considered in 
my young arrogance had better be forgotten. Truth 
to tell, I was something of a snob at this period in my 
life, and the knowledge that the Lorne family in 
America had been founded by an English farm 
labourer who had left his native country to seek em- 
ployment in another land, did not cause me any 
excessive sensation of pride. 

But Time brings its own revenge; and as I turned 
over those old letters, some strange chord of affection, 
which I had not suspected I possessed, was touched. 
The very name of the village from which my grand- 
father had migrated now appeared singularly attrac- 
tive. 
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Minster Deane! Although I had never set foot in 
England, the two words conjured up in even more 
vivid detail the picture of that dreaming village, the 
vision of which had come in so strange a manner to 
me less than a week before. 

It was because I felt, perhaps, that I had to make 
some amends for my former snobbishness that, what 
to many people, no doubt, would have seemed a wild 
and fantastic idea, was born in my brain. If this 
delightfully-named village could possibly be bought, 
I would make the purchase. It pleased my vanity to 
give reality to that waking dream: I would walk, as 
I had pictured, down the main street, looking appre- 
ciatively to right and left, and nodding to men who 
had become my tenants. What reception I, an Ameri- 
can, would have, I could not guess. Probably resent- 
ment would be shown. If so, I must endeavour to 
live it down. Once I was settled in the place—for 
that was my present intention—the task of winning 
the locals over would doubtless become much easier. 


It was a sun-tanned and somewhat shabby yeung 
man who approached the dream-village exactly ten 
days after my resolve. The reading of a newspaper 
paragraph at Southampton had made me determined 
upon a certain course. I was still intending to make 
the purchase, but I would enter Minster Deane as a 
stranger. Of course, in any circumstances, I would 
have been the latter, but no one in the district should 
know that I was a person of wealth. I wished to 
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I HAVE A VISION 
spy out the land before actually committing myself. 
So it was that, leaving all my luggage at the South- 
ampton hotel, I packed a cheap knapsack with a few 
necessities and went on tramp. This was surely the 
best way of seeing the English countryside. 

I was not disappointed. The trip was so full of 
unexpected delights that I lingered on the way. 
Minster Deane would not move; and I was in the 
mood to approach my treasure trove slowly. All the 
more satisfaction would be mine when I reached the 
journey’s end. 

Leaving the New Forest with reluctance, I came 
finally into Dorset. Sometimes, when I rested by the 
roadside, or prior to climbing into some high-posted 
bed smelling fragrantly of lavender, I pulled from 
my pocket the newspaper cutting already referred to. 
By this time it was worn and dog-eared, and where 
folded, the type was scarcely decipherable. 

But I felt I knew every word by heart. Not to 
weary you, this newspaper cutting, headed “ Utopia 
for Sale”’, referred briefly to the fact that Minster 
Deane was in the market. It wanted a buyer. The 
former industrial magnate who had played Fairy 
Godfather to this characteristically beautiful patch of 
the English countryside, had died recently—and there 


was no one to take his place. 


Who will buy this Dorset dream-village—yes, 
the writer had actually used this phrase, and I saw 
significance in the words—where Tudor cottages 
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cluster round the old pump, and the lanes are 
riotous with flowers? 

The dwellers in thts fragrant paradise have been 
stunned by the news that, following the death of 
the lord of the Manor, the model estate 1s for sale. 

Half-timbering and thatch, oak porch and leaded 
casement, are part of the harmonious scheme which 
was the delight of the former owner. Now sadness 
reigns, because 1t is felt that in this commercial age, 
no one will pay hard cash in exchange for romance. 


The sun was colouring the western sky in a blaze 
of glory as I wandered slowly up the main street. 
This was a dream-village indeed, for, upon my 
honour, I swear that everything was as I had seen it 
in my vision. There, just round the curve, was the 
blacksmith’s shop, with the wide bench in front on 
which were seated a number of cronies, who eyed me 
curiously as I passed; on the right was the village 
Stores, the window packed with commodities of the 
most amazingly diverse description. As I considered 
the prospect of buying a packet of biscuits, I noticed 
a side of bacon rubbing shoulders with a roll of 
flannelette. Above was shown a noble specimen of a 
Cheddar cheese, whilst tucked away in all kinds of 
corners were such necessities of village life as candles, 
reels of cotton, bottles of pickles, and coils of twine. 

Across my sweat-bedewed face flickered a smile 
as I speculated on the greeting I would have received 
had I entered that shop, pounded on the counter, and 
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| HAVE A VISION 
said to the be-spectacled owner, a glimpse of whom 
could be caught through the open door: “‘ Hullo, 
there; I’m an American, and I’ve come to buy your 
village! ” 

Postponing that possible pleasure, I went on my 
way. A full thirty miles I had tramped that day, and 
I was now beginning to feel that a well-cooked meal, 
and a pint of beer, to be followed by some steaming 
coffee and a couple of pipes of tobacco, represented 
the limit of a man’s desire. According to stories 
which had drifted back to America, the present average 
English Inn was but a mockery of its predecessor; yet 
I trusted that in Minster Deane could be found a 
hostelry worthy of its surroundings. 

Finding ‘“‘ The Leather Bottle” was no easy task. 
The village Inn was hidden away up a winding lane 
a good quarter-of-an-hour’s walk from the main street. 
It looked as though, instead of inviting custom, it was 
anxious to efface itself. A curious tendency this, | 
thought, in a hostelry; but when I came to give the 
place a closer examination, some of the puzzle was 
explained. 

I confess to feeling an acute sense of disappoint- 
ment. “ The Leather Bottle”, which I had hoped 
would welcome me, metaphorically, with open arms, 
seemed to frown. The place undoubtedly had a 
furtive air. It appeared, in very truth, a veritable 
blackguard of an Inn. In such a place I could 
imagine Robert Louis Stevenson placing a characteristic 
tale of the dark deeds of evil men. It was a building 


HORROR'S HEAD 
that lent to the fast-gathering twilight an air of con- 
spiracy. In olden times, the whistle of a knife would 
surely have been heard. . 

I told myself I was Pnaine stupidly fanciful. 
And yet, believe me, I had a real apprehension of 
crossing that threshold. In order to attempt to 
reassure myself, I stood for a moment beneath the 
creaking sign of the Inn, gazing upwards at that 
creaking sign: 


THE LEATHER BOTTLE 
BY S. BOOGE. 


Then I rallied myself: although the exterior was 
Not inviting, the interior might be better. The Inn 
had a decent enough name, anyway. It conjured up 
pictures of soldiery drinking deeply of stoups of wine. 

‘The next minute, I was inside the place. 

What I wanted was the sight of a cheerful fire, and 
a smiling landlord with words of welcome on his 
lips. 

The reality was very different: across a bar counter, 
reeking of stale beer, lolled a man whose fat, brutish, 
and yet unhealthy face was covered with a coarse 
stubble. He was holding close converse with another 
whose back was turned to me. 

The whispering couple could not have expected 
any interruption, for they sprang apart as [ entered. 
The man behind the bar, evidently the landlord, 
greeted my appearance with a coarse oath. 
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“What d’ye want ’ere? ” he demanded in so surly 
a tone that my fingers itched to get at him. 

I conquered my temper, however, sufficiently to 
inquire in a civil tone: ‘‘ Are you the landlord?” 

“°Course I am. Everyone round ‘ere knows Sam 
Booge.”’ 

It pleased me to give the boor a short bow. Some- 
how, fantastic as it seemed, I was not living in the 
present day, but in an age of cut-and-thrust. Instead 
of the ash-stick, I had a sword in my hand. I was 
centuries deep in time. 

“*T regret that, being a stranger, I do not enjoy that 
pleasure.” 

“Well,” came the surly answer, “‘w’ot d’ye 
want? ” 

““My dear Mr. Booge,” I said, with what the 
romantic-writers might have called a mocking smile, 
“my needs are simple. I require only some food and 
a bed.” 

Before Sam Booge answered, he shot a quick glance 
at the man who had retired to a darkish corner. My 
perceptions were acute by this time, and I imagined 
it was a hint of warning. So that, when the reply 
came, I was not surprised. 

“ T’ve no beds ’ere.”’ 

I still kept my temper. 

“This is an Inn, surely? ” I said. 

“Yes, but it ain’t a hotel. Ye'd better get on to 
* The Green Dragon.’” 

The continued surliness at length broke my good 
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resolution. I became angry. Facing this unmannerly 
brute, I banged on the counter with my stick. 

‘Sam Booge,”’ I said, “‘I am going to sleep here 
to-night if it costs me a hundred pounds! And be 
damned to you.” 

Small wonder that both my auditors stared as 
though they were listening to a madman. Heaven 
only knew what had caused me to make such an utter- 
ance; but now that I had said the words, I was going 
to stick to them. Pulling out my wallet, I displayed 
to the gloating eyes of the landlord of “ The Leather 
Bottle’ a thick roll of banknotes. 

It was the most stupid action conceivable—looking 
back, 1 am more than prepared to grant this—but at 
the moment I was not quite master of myself. If that 
affords any excuse, let it be placed to my credit. 

A second swift look of inquiry passed between the 
two men. Then, ignoring his dislike with an obvious 
effort, Booge changed his scowl into an insinuating but 
evil leer. 

“| didn’t know ye were all that tired, sir,” he said, 
uttering the last word begrudgingly; “I'll call my old 
woman. Good night to ’e.” This to the man in the 
far corner, who, ramming a felt hat hard upon his 
head, slunk past me and was away into the lane. 

Booge and I were now alone, and never, to my 
dying day, will I forget the growing tide of hatred that 
swept over me as I studied the man. If we had stared 
at each o‘her for another minute, I am sure I should 
have been compelled to hit him. 
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This was averted by him going across the room, 
shouting as he went:, “ Janet! Come down ’ere, can't 
yer” 

He then turned to me and said with more pleasant- 
ness than I would have thought possible: “ You'll ’ave 
to sign if you're going to stay the night.” He pushed 
a small, dirty register towards me, and I inscribed my 
name with a blunt end of pencil. 

From a little way off, I heard approaching footsteps. 
These might have been made by a blind person un- 
certain of his way. There was a perceptible pause 
between each sound. 

This laggardness infuriated Booge. 

“ Quicker! ” he shouted; “damn ye, quicker! ” 

To think that the words were addressed to a woman, 
even although that woman was the man’s wife, made 
me bite my lip. Still, it was no concern of mine, and 
I endeavoured to wait with what patience was possible. 
Certainly the invisible person now moved with greater 
speed, and within a few minutes I could see her figure. 

Poor wretch! I might have known that such a 
person would te: mated to a brute like Booge. She 
looked a pale, uneasy ghost by the side of that bloated 
monster. Her face was colourless, and it twitched 
continuously. No wonder she had tarried. 

“Yes, Sam?” The query was couched so timidly 
that it spoke further of her fear. 

Booge jerked a finger over his right shoulder. 

“This gentleman wants to stop ‘ere to-night. "Ave 
we got such a thing as a bed?” 
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The woman’s mouth opened. She stared at me as 
though I could not be real. 

“To stop—here P”’ she said; and I give you 
my word that never have I listened to anything which 
caused me so much unrest. 

Booge retaliated by swearing at her. 

“Why shouldn’t ’e stop ’ere, ye fool? ’E’s ’ad a 
long walk, and ’e’s very tired. ’E wants somethin’ 
cooked, too—see about it.” 

It was time, I thought, to interfere. 

“If it’s too much trouble, madam 
when Booge cut me off short. 

“No trouble at all,”” he roared, and by the look in 
his slits of eyes, 1 knew that he was thinking of the 
banknotes I had been foolish enough to display. 

Then he turned to the woman. She shrank from 
the blaze in his eyes. 

“IT can prepare a room, sir,” she said nervously, 
“and something will be ready in a quarter of an hour, 
if you don’t mind waiting.” 

“I don’t mind at all,” I replied. If the truth was 
told, I should have liked nothing better than to have 
turned tail and left the place; but my mingled pride 
and curiosity kept me there. 

The next fifteen minutes were spent in a stuffy 
room, which I presumed was the living apartment of 
this strange pair. Custom at the Inn that evening 
must have been very quiet, for Booge left the bar to 
take care of itself, and sat down in a chair opposite 
mine. 





”’ I started, 
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The fellow was now sickeningly servile; but this 
violent change from his former manner did not deceive 
me. I was still unwanted, but the banknotes had done 
the trick. 

And mixed with this servility was another quality. 
Bluster as he might, this man was afraid. His fear 
did not take the form of the unnerving terror dis- 
played by his wife, yet, at the same time, he was on 
tenterhooks through some cause. Could the reason be 
my determination to stop the night at his Inn? 

I did the polite thing, asking the man to join me 
in a drink, but the interval of waiting for that meal 
was intolerably long. At length, however, the uneasy 
vigil was ended by the entrance of Mrs. Booge, carry- 
ing a couple of dishes. 

Poor woman, she had done the best she could, no 
doubt, but if I had not been craving for food, that meal 
would have been left uneaten. The meat was over- 
done, and the vegetables insufficiently cooked. To 
wind up with, the portion of apple tart with which 
the repast was concluded, must have been several days 
old. Coffee, it seemed, was out of the question, and 
so I finished with another pint of beer—the only good 
thing in the establishment. 

Lighting a pipe, I waited to be shown to my room. 
But there seemed no hurry to get me upstairs; no 
doubt Mrs. Booge was getting things ready. 

When the summons came, I knocked my head 
against the top of the narrow, winding stairway, and 
had to crouch to enter the garret—it was little better 
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—which proved to be my lodging for the night. 

‘“‘T hope you will be comfortable, sir,”’ said the 
woman. She might have added more, I thought, 
had not a bulky form loomed behind her. 

“Come on,” rasped the landlord of “‘ The Leather 
Bottle”; “‘the gen’l’man’s tired and wants to be left 
alone.” 

I heard the woman stifle a cry as I closed the door. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH [| GO FOR A WALK: FIND A MUR- 
DERED MAN: AND TOUCH THE FRINGE OF 
2 A SINISTER SECRET. . . 2. «© © © «© «© «© «@ « 


As I looked round that small, low-roofed chamber, 
I felt again that curious sense of unreality which had 
seized me before. Everything had changed: instead 
of being in the present, I had slipped back at least 
a hundred years. And I was no longer Martin 
Lorne, a prosaic American, with nothing better to 
do with his tme than to seek continual amusement, 
but an adventurer just about to embark upon a perilous 
hazard. What this hazard might be, I had no idea 
—but that the man with whom I had exchanged’ 
identities was in peril of his life, I felt certain. 

You, reading this, will, no doubt, scoff, saying that 
only a half-wit could have conceived such a notion. 
I do not intend to answer that challenge; let the events 
that followed my arrival at “The Leather Bottle” 
speak for themselves. 

My first task was to examine the door. So strong 
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was the conviction that danger lurked in this place, 
that I was agreeably reassured to find that the stout 
oak door had fastened to it a strong iron bolt. With 
this rammed home, I might defy the hostile intentions 
of a host of men. 

Then I crossed to the window. This was of the 
lattice kind—and so flimsy it could have been shat- 
tered by a blow from a child’s hand. Opening it, I 
looked out. 

There was a rainwater pipe just outside—a con- 
venient means of escape, it struck me, as I stood 
listening for any sound that might come. All was 
still, however; Minster Deane might have been sunk 
in early slumber. I looked at my watch and found 
that it was twenty minutes to nine. 

Although it was late September, the day had been 
extremely hot, and this low-roofed room, after many 
hours’ sun, felt like an oven. It was much too early 
to test the small iron bed that stood in a corner; I 
had brought no books with me to read; but a couple 
of hours must be killed in some way. How better do 
it than to take a walk? 

Booge eyed me alertly as, after stumbling down the 
stairs, I showed myself in the bar. 

“Want anything, sir?” he questioned. 

Once again I conquered my dislike of the man and 
answered him civilly. 

“No, thank you, Booge; everything’s all right. A 
nice little room, but it’s a bit hot up there—I thought 
I’d go for a short walk.” 
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‘A twitch passed over the pasty, unhealthy face. 

“TI shouldn’t advise you to do that, sir.” 

The words were so unexpected that I stared at him. 
I was getting rather tired of mysteries—and this one 
appeared the most baffling of all. Why should he 
advise me not to take an evening walkr 

** What do you mean, Booge? ” I returned. 

During the time I had been reflecting, the man 
must have been doing his own thinking, for now he 
was anxious to conciliate me. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean anything in particular, Mr. 
Lorne,” he said hastily; “‘except that Minster Deane 
ain’t exactly the best kind of place to be walking about 
in late at night.” 

“But it isn’t late at night. It’s not nine yet. And 
are there any dangers about the village? Is that what 
you mean? ”’ 

“Dangers?” He shook his head. “No, there 
ain’t no dangers round ’ere that I know of; but all 
the same, as I said just now, it ain’t the best kind of 
place to go walking in at night. A stranger might 
easily lose his way; there’re a lot of quarries and dis- 
used pits just outside the village. In this dark- 
ness . 

I didn’t allow the man to continue. “ You need 
not worry about me, Booge; I am not likely to miss 
my footing.” 

That there was something at the back of the 
fellow’s words I felt convinced. The impression of 
fear in his manner which I had considered so odd 
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from the commencement, had become palpably 
strengthened during this short talk. Booge had a 
secret—and this he was determined to keep from me 
if possible. 

I should have had no intention of attempting to 
probe into his life had I not been convinced that this 
secret in some way affected me. Had I been content 
to answer him back in kind when he had been so 
abrupt at our first meeting, and left the Inn, all would 
have been well from his point of view. But my 
determination to stop at “The Leather Bottle” that 
night had, I felt certain, led him to regard me with 
suspicion. That was why I considered that the man’s 
secret reached out and touched me with its clammy 
fingers. 

It was too late now, however, to draw back—and, 
as I have said before, my mingled pride and curiosity 
would not have allowed me to do this in any event. 

Minster Deane differed in no respect from the other 
small' villages through which I had passed. At this 
hour of the evening, the main street was practically 
deserted, except for a group of men gathered round 
the War Memorial in what I took to be the tiny 
Market Place. 

I walked on and on, glorying in the invigorating 
wind which had now sprung up. The air was cleansed 
of the day’s heat, and I felt I could have tramped for 
miles. 

My thoughts were full of interest. It was intrigu- 
ing to find in a village which had been described as 
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a modern Utopia, such a villainous character installed 
as Sam Booge. What part did he play in local affairs? 
That he was tolerated seemed certain, for, judging by 
his remarks, the man must have been a resident for 
some years. 

How long I had walked, I did not know, when 
the road, taking a swift twist, brought me to the edge 
of what seemed a great wood. The moon was afford- 
ing a fairly strong light, and by this I could see a 
pathway stretching like a winding ribbon through the 
heart of the forest. If anyone should wonder why, 
instead of keeping to the broad highway, I elected to 
turn off, let it pass that I was doing a succession of 
unaccountably strange things that night. Looking 
back, I feel that I had temporarily lost control of my 
actions: Fate was leading me by the hand. 

The path widened as I continued, until presently 
it took on the semblance of a road. Catching my foot 
in a rough cart-track, I stumbled, and, in the act of 
getting up, noticed that a motor-car must have passed 
that way quite recently, for the marks of the wheels 
were plainly visible in the white dust. 

That a car should have chosen that lonely pathway 
did not cause me any speculation until I saw, a short 
distance ahead, a slim form dressed in what seemed 
a cloak, flit across the track and disappear amongst 
the trees on the other side. 

It was a girl, or woman, not a ghost—although 
this dark wood would have afforded a fine setting for 
an eerie tale. 
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I looked in the direction she had taken. Was 
there a house amongst this towering timber? This 
could be the only explanation of her presence, it 
seemed. 

Walking on, I was soon asking myself another 
question—a much grimmer one, this. For, by the 
side of the road, or rather cart-track, was a dark, 
sprawling shape. It lay perfectly still. 

I was brought up short by a sense of impending 
tragedy. I seemed to be surrounded by an atmosphere 
of fear—a fear so acute that, although I am no coward, 
I felt a tremor pass through my body as I turned 
quickly to meet a possible foe. 

There was no one in sight, however—no one except 
that terror-inspiring Thing which stretched itself at 
my feet. 

With an effort, I stooped and, even in the uncertain 
light, the sight that met my eyes was so repulsive that 
a gasp of unrelieved horror escaped my lips. 

A fiend had been at work. Murder in its foulest 
form had been done; the injuries of this unfortunate 
man were due to no accident. I came to that conclu- 
sion immediately. He had been the victim of a muti- 
lator: his face was slashed to such an extent as to 
render the features unidentifiable. The handiwork of 
this fiend was too ghastly to survey, and, feeling sick, 
I turned away. 

But only for a minute. Shaken as I was, my nervous 
system temporarily a wreck, I rallied myself to face 
the responsibility which had become mine. Here, in 
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a lonely countryside, a terrible crime had been com- 
mitted. Apart from that girl—had she seen this 
dreadful thing?—TI was certainly the only witness. I 
must get into touch with the authorities immediately. 
Although utterly without medical knowledge, it 
seemed to me that only a short time could have elapsed 
between the murder and my arriving on the scene. 

I had read sufficient of English law to know that 
the body must remain undisturbed; and replacing the 
corpse in its original position, I set out to walk back 
to Minster Deane. 

It was the strangest of home-comings—for, since 
leaving New York, I had regarded my arriva} at this 
English village as a kind of home-coming—and I 
could not help reflecting on the ironic circumstance 
that, only a short distance from the peaceful hamlet 
which had been so eulogized in the newspaper, this 
fiendish crime should have been committed. 

I walked quickly. For one thing, my heart was 
burning with a righteous fury against the murderer; 
whilst, to be perfectly candid, I was anxious to leave 
that wood of horrors. I clutched my stout ash-stick 
firmly at the ferrule end, determined to use it as a 
weapon if necessity arose. At any moment, I was pre- 
pared to see something—lI scarcely knew what—leap 
out at me from the darkness on either side. Perhaps 
the murderer had been watching from some hidden 
place whilst I surveyed the body of his victim! He 
must know that I was on my way to give informa: 
tion. .« « 2 
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When still about three hundred yards from the end 
of the wood, I saw advancing towards me a dark 
figure. It was a man, and he was running. Was this 
another person pursued by fear? 

As he came panting towards me, I was able to 
recognize him. This man who took his exercise so 
strangely was none other than my temporary land- 
lord, Sam Booge! 

The recognition was mutual; but it affected us in 
different ways. Whilst I stared speculatively at Booge, 
the latter gave a mingled gasp and snarl. 

He was the one to speak first, and his words were 
strange. 

“I told you to keep away,” he cried; “what are 
you doing here? ” 

I took two paces forward and caught him by the 
shoulder. My grip must have been severe, for he 
cried out. 

“Listen, my friend,” I said; “ there’s far too much 
mystery about you for my liking. I want you to 
explain yourself. Why shouldn’t I walk in this wood? 
What’s its secret? ”’ 

He shuddered like a man with a fever. 

“Secret?” he repeated; “don’t be a fool! There’s 
no secret. But I was getting anxious about you; 
that’s why I took all this trouble. I told you there 
was disused pits and places like that all round the 
village. That’s why I’m ’ere.” 

It was all too palpable a lie, and it did not convince 
me for a moment. On the contrary, my original 
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opinion that Booge was terrified of what I might dis- 
cover, either in the village, or in its vicinity, became 
materially strengthened. In any ordinary circum- 
stances, I could not imagine a man of his gross build 
putting forth any such violent exertion as he had done 
that night even to save a man’s life. He was much too 
callous a type. 

I increased my grip on his shoulder. 

“Thank you for your solicitude, Booge,” I said; 
and if there was a fine mockery in my voice, who can 
blame me? Then I went on, unable to keep back 
the words that rose up from my heart: 

“You say this place hasn’t a secret, Booge”’; and, 
disregarding the second shudder he gave, I looked 
straight into his shifty eyes as I gave him the rest of 
my information. 

“Back there,” I said, “‘is a dead man. He has 
been brutally murdered—murdered by a fiend, I 
should say, judging from his injuries.” 

The landlord of “‘ The Leather Bottle ” endeavoured 
to wriggle from my grasp. 

Of all the strange things he had said that night, 
what he uttered now was the most peculiar. 

“It’s no concern of yours,” he said, a deep note of 
vindictiveness in his unpleasant voice. “I told you 
to keep away.” 

This time, I put both hands on him. I must have 
taken on something of the character of an avenging 
justice, for he remained still, as though terrified to 
move. 
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“You don’t seem to realize the position, Booge,” I 
said; “a quarter of a mile up this road lies the body 
of a man who has been foully murdered. To find the 
killer is the duty of every honest person. That applies 
to you as well as to myself. I want you to come back 
with me and inform the police. I suppose there’s 
a constable in the village? ” 

“Joe Biggs won’t be much ’elp,” was the scornful 
answer. 

“Perhaps not,” I said, remembering stories in 
which the ineptitude of the English Village Constabu- 
lary had been held up to ridicule; “ but he’s the person 
to be informed in the first place, after all. Come 
along.” I started to drag him in the direction of 
Minster Deane. 

The man appeared to be having some fight with 
himself, but perhaps my resolution convinced him that 
he would be foolish to put up any kind of resistance. 
Whatever the cause, he gave no further sign of 
hostility. 

“Take your ’and away, sir,” he said in a changed 
tone; “I'll do anything I can to ’elp—of course.” 

The man was a slimy customer, and this altered 
attitude did not convince me. But it was sufficient 
for my purpose that he should be willing to return to 
the village. 

Not the least strange part of that night’s occurrences 
was our walk back to Minster Deane. Neither Booge 
nor I spoke a word during the whole time. I was 
too occupied in trying to piece together the parts of 
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what seemed a most baffling puzzle, whilst Booge was 
evidently busy with his own thoughts. 

I forced him to walk quickly, so that before three 
quarters of an hour we reached Minster Deane. 

As we entered the main street, I turned to my com- 

anion. 

“The village police-station, Booge—wherever that 
is,” I said. 

The man made no protest, but, turning down the 
street on the left, stopped before a pair of semi- 
detached cottages. 

“This is the station, and where Biggs lives,” he 
announced. 

The door at which I knocked was opened shortly, 
and a thick voice called: “ What’s up? ” 

Directly I saw P.C. Biggs I despaired of attempting 
to convey the true significance of that night’s happen- 
ings to this representative of the law. He was a red- 
faced, thick-necked yokel, with a pair of remarkably 
stupid, if honest, eyes. He had thrown off his coat, 
and appeared in a grey flannel shirt, open at the 
neck. 

After seeing that I was a stranger, he ignored me 
and turned to the landlord of “ The Leather Bottle.” 

‘Hullo, Sam. What’s up?’ His vocabulary 
seemed limited. 

Booge came forward, his pale, suety face unpleasant 
in the light that streamed from the living-room. 

“This gen’l’man’s got some news for you, Joe. 
Says he saw a murder done to-night.” 
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Biggs looked as though threatened by a fit of 
apoplexy 

“A murder? ”’ he ejaculated at last; “‘ we don’t ’ave 
no murders in Minster Deane! ” 

Because, although a poor specimen, the constable 
was my main prop, I had not allowed my eyes to 
leave his face from the first moment of encounter, 
and, just as I knew that Booge was ridden by a dread- 
ful fear, so did I now realize that this same terror had 
communicated itself in some degree to the village 
policeman. Both of these men knew something. 
What was it? That there was a connection between 
it and that grim, lifeless shape on which I had stumbled 
by chance an hour before, appeared certain to me. 

I had to speak sharply to him. Only in this way 
could I penetrate his thick skull. 

“Please pay attention to me, constable,” I said; 
“an hour ago, I was walking through—what’s the 
name of the wood, Booge? ”—turning to the landlord. 

“The gen’l’man means Rockleigh Combe.” 

“T had turned up that path leading through the 
wood,” I continued, “when I came upon the dead 
body of a man.” 

“°E might ‘ave dropped dead of ‘is own accord,” 
suggested Biggs. 

The constable’s heavy stupidity was maddening. 

“T tell you he was murdered,” I replied insistently; 
“there’s a devil loose around here—the face was 
horribly mutilated.” 

It was not fancy that enabled me to notice the quick 
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look of inquiry that passed between Booge and the 
constable. Here was further confirmation of the fact 
that these two men in some measure shared a secret 
which they were determined to keep to themselves. 

“‘Put your coat on, man,” I said to the constable. 
“You don’t seem to realize the importance of what 
I have told you. Two miles away, lies the body of a 
murdered man. It’s your duty to investigate the crime 
at once. Is there a car available? ” 

My manner must have been so compelling that 
even the slow-witted constable became impressed. 

Turning away, as though not wishing to meet the 
eyes of the landlord of “The Leather Bottle”, he 
mumbled something about getting Bill Vardon’s Ford. 

The car was of a pre-War vintage—the most ante- 
deluvian thing I had ever seen set upon four wheels. 
It must have been about the first one that the Detroit 
genius sent out to amuse a mocking world. 

** Be ’e comin’, Sam? ” 

The constable, for some inexplicable reason, 
appeared to desire Booge’s company. The man seemed 
afraid of being left alone with me. The puzzle was 
becoming more involved. 

“T think I’d better,” replied the landlord; “ this 
gentl’man’s stayin’ with me, and 1 ‘old meself kind 
o’ responsible for ‘im.’ 

I turned quickly on the speaker, to find a leer dis- 
appearing from his face. I could have smashed my 
fist against his mouth with the greatest pleasure, had 
I not determined to meet cunning with discretion. 
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Easy-going in the ordinary way, I was now resolved to 
probe this conspiracy—for such I imagined it to be—to 
the depths. Each succeeding circumstance only con- 
vinced me the more that, hidden away beneath the 
surface, was a mystery which had something sinister 
attached to it. It was still easy for me to read Booge’s 
mind: he did not intend to let me out of his sight; I 
had stirred up sufficient trouble already that night; 
and he was uncertain of what I should do if left alone. 
That was the sole reason why he was returning with 
Biggs and myself to the scene of the tragedy. 

“We'd better be gettin’ on, then,” said the con- 
stable. 

By this time he had squeezed himself into a coat at 
least two sizes too small for him, and had jammed a 
comical-looking helmet upon his shock of hair. 

He climbed into the driver’s seat, and, with an 
asthmatical wheeze, the engine started, and we were 
off. 

I cannot say that we made rapid progress, for this 
ancient curiosity of a car seemed to have pains in each 
component part. It creaked and rattled, and 
every minute threatened to come to pieces. That it 
did not seemed a miracle specially wrought by Provi- 
dence. 

At length, however, we reached the spot where the 
pathway into the wood commenced. 

“Ow far is it?” inquired Biggs. 

“About three quarters of a mile, so near as I can 
judge,” I replied. “I shall be able to recognize the 
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spot because the road widens out at that point, and 
there is a huge oak tree on the right.” As I spoke, 
I remembered that this was the tree past which the 
girl—what on earth could she have been doing there? 
—had vanished. 

Although Biggs had not hitherto shown any anxiety 
to get to the scene of action, my words must have 
stirred some latent blood-hound instinct in his breast, 
for he increased the pace of the rackety car, and 
within a comparatively few minutes, we had reached 
the place. 

I was the first to jump down, but even before my 
feet touched the ground, I was seized with a dis- 
quietening feeling. 

The body had gone! There was no possible doubt 
about it. The corpse had lain beneath the shadow of 
that great tree, the head almost reaching the shallow 
ditch on the right of the roadway. What could have 
happened? Had the murderer come back for his 
gruesome spoil? Could it be—the thought was pre- 
posterous, of course—that the girl ? 

I had not been able to recover my poise before I 
was joined by the two men. 

“I don’t see any body,’ commented Joe Biggs in 
an aggrieved tone. 

A short, bitter laugh, which had an underlying note 
of triumph, came from Booge. 

I turned on the man quickly. 

“Stop that row, Booge,” I commanded; and there 
must have been that in my voice which compelled the 
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man’s attention, for he resumed his usual sulky, hang- 
dog demeanour. 

“You say this ’ere’s the spot, sir?’ remarked the 
constable. 

What answer could I give? I felt a fool. And yet, 
it had Seen there. . . . 

“This was the spot,” I said; “but since I’ve been 
away the body has been removed.” 

From behind me came a second burst of that dis- 
concerting and infuriating laughter. 

“T shan’t tell you again, Booge,”’ I said; and already 
my hands were clenched. 

“It’s a very funny business, this,’” commented the 
constable. 

“ Which meaas, I suppose, that you don’t believe my 
statement? ”’ 

The man shifted his ill-fitting helmet further back 
upon his head. 

“Well, sir,” he said, in his slow, yokel fashion; 
“it’s like this ‘ere: you comes a-fussin’ up, sayin’ 
there’s a body, and when we gets to the place, there 
ain't! So w’ot am I to think?” 

Was it to be wondered that I was rapidly losing my 
temper? Booge’s sneering merriment and the other 
fool’s stupidity were an exasperating combination. 

“I don’t care what you think,” I replied; “the 
matter’s ended now. I’ve told you about the murder, 
and you must get on with it. I’m going back to the 
Inn.” 

I had started to walk away when the constable 
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shuffled after me, his heavy boots kicking up the dust 
as he came. 

“There’s no use in me stoppin’ ’ere,” he said; and 
there was a distinct note of relief in his voice. “So 
I'll be very pleased to drive ’e back to the village, sir.” 

A dozen yards away I noticed Booge. The land- 
lord of “ The Leather Bottle” had his hand to his 
mouth, possibly hiding another triumphant grin. 

Feeling like the Chinese philosopher who, when 
anger overtook him, demanded from his servants a 
dish of eggs and a small hammer with which to smash 
them, I climbed back into the decrepit Ford. 
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An hour later, I was sitting again in that stuffy back- 
room of the Inn, and my companion was Sam Booge. 

The man’s manner had undergone yet another 
change: he was devoting all the poor wits he had in 
endeavouring to probe me. His attempts were clumsy, 
however; but I allowed them to continue because I 
was curious to learn everything possible about the 
strange events which had preceded this conversation. 
As I have already said, I was resolved to get to the 
bottom, if it was at all possible, of the mystery of Rock- 
leigh Combe. 

I was being asked a long string of questions. Some 
of these were: Did I intend to stay long at the Inn? 
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What was I doing in that part of the world? Had | 
any friends in the neighbourhood? 

It was not difficult to parry these, and it afforded me 
considerable amusement to watch the play of emotion 
over the man’s unpleasant face as his repeated attempts 
to elicit some definite information proved fruitless. 

As time went on, however, and these pertinent 
queries persisted, an irresistible desire came to make 
the fellow jump from his chair. 

I leaned forward, fixing Booge with my eyes, and 
said with deliberate dramatic effect: “‘ Booge, I want 
to let you into a secret: my real purpose in coming to 
Minster Deane was to try to buy the village. I ama 
rich man; and it has always been my desire to purchase 
an English village and set up as lord of the Manor. 
You see, although I’m American, my grandfather 
came from this part of the world, and I have, there- 
fore, a lot of English blood in my veins.” 

I had anticipated that this would startle the fellow, 
and I was not disappointed. Although he attempted 
to trade in cunning, he was really very much of a fool. 
Unable to school his features, his face was flooded 
with rage. 

“Buy the villager’ he repeated; “ you won’t be 
allowed to do that, let me tell you.” 

‘“‘But why, Booge?’’ My voice was as soft as silk. 
I was enjoying this game. And it was now my turn 
to probe. 

‘Strangers ain’t welcome around these parts,”’ was 
the answer, after a long pause. 
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I could have grinned in the man’s face. 

“But I can’t really be called a stranger, Booge. 
Haven't I told you that my grandfather came from 
this part of England? As a matter of fact, he lived 
in this very village. So I have a direct link with the 
place.” 

“You're an American, and therefore a stranger,” 
he persisted. 

“Never mind about my being an American. This 
village is for sale, I understand. At least, so I read 
in a newspaper at Southampton a week or so ago. . . . 
What? Going to bed already? ’—as the man rose 
impatiently from his chair. 

The look of low cunning which I had noticed so 
many times before now crept back into his face. 

‘*T was forgettin’ meself, sir,” he said, with a com- 
plete change of tone; “ere ’ave I bin sittin’ all this 
time an’ never once rememberin’ that you wanted a 
drink.”” He was easy to read, but I resolved to meet 
roguery with bland deception. 

“Thanks very much, Booge. I should like a 
whisky-and-soda, if it’s no trouble.” 

“No trouble at all, sir.” Now the fellow might 
have been eager to serve a favourite customer. 

He left the room, to return within a few minutes 
with a tray on which was a tall glass of beer and a 
smaller glass evidently containing my whisky. 

“If ’e don’t mind, Mr. Lorne, I'll join you,” he 
said, sitting down. 

“Nothing would please me better, Booge,” I said, 
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taking up the smaller glass. ‘“‘ Well, here’s sound 
sleep to you, and happy dreams.” 

“Same to you, sir, I’m sure.” Over the top of his 
beer glass, he was watching me fixedly. 

For two or three moments the room seemed filled 
with a stillness so deep that I swear I could hear the 
ticking of my wrist-watch. 

Then, from somewhere outside, there came a 
stealthy knocking. 

‘Somebody wants you, Booge,’’ I said. 

Into the heavy, toad-like face sprang an alertness. 

‘“W’ot makes ’e say that?’ he asked. The ques- 
tion was thrust at me like a challenge. 

I pretended to treat it casually. 

Well, I distinctly heard someone knocking—and 
naturally concluded that you were wanted. No doubt 
it’s your wife.” 

He accepted the explanation without quibble, seiz- 
ing on it eagerly. 

“Yes, it must be the old woman, for the bar’s 
closed, and no one ’ud be able to get in now the door’s 
locked.” 

I took the opportunity to look at my watch. The 
time was half past eleven. 

“Tf ’e’ll excuse me, then.” Now that a plausible 
explanation had been supplied, he seemed eager to be 
gone. 

‘Certainly. I'll finish my drink.” 

But I need not have added the last sentence, and, 
in doing so, I ran a risk of over-acting my part. That 
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the drink had been doctored in some way, I felt cer- 
tain, and in order to be on the safe side, I waited a 
reasonable time subsequent to the door being closed, 
and then walked across the room and poured it into a 
cheap, earthenware pot holding a plant. Of the two, 
I preferred the fern to die. 

I would have given a great deal to have followed 
Booge. There was, of course, the bare possibility that 
the one who had knocked was his wife. But I would 
have been willing to bet against it. A much more 
likely guess was that the late caller was the man who 
had retired so modestly into the corner of the bar when 
I had first entered the Inn. If this was so, he had 
come, no doubt, to resume his whispered conference 
with the landlord. 

As this thought came to me, I imagined that 
stealthy shadows were gathering quickly about me; 
and it was with a distinct sense of dismay that | 
noticed the wick of the lamp was flickering. I went 
to the thing, and took off the glass. The action 
plunged the room into darkness. 

Striking a match, I endeavoured to re-kindle the 
wick, but it was hopeless: it had burnt itself out. 

I took stock of the position. I was alone in a house 
which might be, for all I knew, filled with enemies. 
That Booge was a potential foe was certain. And 
outside, he might have a number of associates. 

The only weapon I possessed was the ash-stick 
which had accompanied me on my walking tour, and 
this was on the opposite side of the room. In my 
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haste to lay hands on it again, I bumped into the table, 
which toppled over and crashed to the floor. 

Then I heard the door open and a voice say:' 
“*'W’ot, is that there lamp gone out? ” 

“Yes, Booge; bring some candles, will you? ” 

That I will.” 

The man had swung back to his pleasant state again 
—and unless I am mistaken, this mood denoted more 
danger to myself than his open hostility. Evidently, 
his conversation with the second party had been satis- 
factory. 

I must have looked something of a fool, standing 
up straight, with my right hand grasping the ash-stick. 
But Booge, returning with a couple of candles, made 
no comment. 

**’Ave another whisky, sir?” 

“No, thanks; I never have more than one nightcap, 
Booge. I picked up the empty glass to denote that I 
had finished the drink, and pushed it towards him. 

“‘T think, as it’s late, I’ll be getting to bed now,” I 
continued. 

He looked at the grandfather clock in the corner. 

“It be lateish for these parts,” he commented; “ ten 
minutes to midnight. Now, what time would ’e like 
to be called in the morning, sir? ” 

“Eight o’clock will be all right.” 

‘Shavin’ water at eight, and breakfast at a quarter 
to nine. “Ow will that do?” He was actually 
smiling now, resuming his far from convincing imper- 
sonation of a solicitous Boniface. 
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I did a little acting myself, swaying slightly as I 
walked. I wanted to give the impression that I was 
being overcome by the drink. It was taking a risk 
with probability, but it came off, for I distinctly saw 
a gleam in the rogue’s eyes. 

“Tl be showin’ ’e your room, sir,” he said. The 
man went before, holding aloft a candle. 

I purposely biffed my head against the low ceiling 
of the stairway, muttering incoherently to myself, in 
order to keep up the illusion; and when I reached the 
bedroom I was babbling like a drunken man. 

“‘Gooo-ddd nnnight, Boo-gge.” 

“Good night, sir, and a nice, !ong sleep.” 

How I stopped myself from knocking him flat, it 
is difficult to say. Fortunately, the fellow did not stay 
long in the room, but, chuckling softly to himself, left 
me to my own reflections. 

The first thing I did was to ram home the bolt. 
Then, seated on the bed—the garret did not possess a 
chair—lI started to do some solid thinking. I should 
have loved to light a pipe, but the smell of the tobacco 
would have betrayed me. I must not forget, I re- 
minded myself, that I was supposed to be rapidly 
becoming insensible under the effects of a drug. 

After a while, I was able to piece together the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) that this beautiful English village 
contained at least one, and possibly more, shady char- 
acters; (2) that, although news of a particularly brutal 
murder had been brought to them, the two natives I 
had encountered gave little evidence of being sur- 
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prised; and, upon the fact being insisted upon, 
appeared anxious to hide rather than blazon forth the 
information; (3) that there was a stealthy and sinister 
atmosphere about this Inn, which, to say the least, was 
not reassuring. 

I added a fourth item to the foregoing three: that, 
linked up in some mysterious manner with the horrible 
crime I had run across, was a girl, or woman. What 
connection she had with the business, it was impos- 
sible to say; but I could not entirely dismiss the possi- 
bility that she was an actual participator in the murder. 

The following half an hour was an exceedingly 
difficult time. Entry could only come through the 
window, I knew. But that I was likely to be attacked, 
I was pretty confident. I was an interloper here—and 
a dangerous one at that. Murder could easily be done 
in that lonely Inn; and never in my life had | 
encountered a man who looked a more potential 
assassin than the keeper of “ The Leather Bottle.” 

At the end of thirty minutes by my watch, it struck 
me that waiting in this way was a ridiculous proceed- 
ing. Quickly, I made a decision: I would turn 
aggressor myself and penetrate into the enemy’s 
quarters. It was certain that, apart from a possible 
attack, no solution of the mystery would come to me 
in that upstairs room.” On the contrary, if there was 
a meeting of the conspirators below, I determined that 
I must be at least within ear-shot of their deliberations. 

What touched me vitally was the cynical disregard 
of the two men I had met. This applied particularly, 
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of course, to Booge; but at the same time, I could not 
rid my mind of a feeling that the village constable had 
only been spurred to a recognition of his plain duty 
by my insistence. That the policeman had been very 
relieved at the disappearance of the corpse could not 
be gainsaid. I became more than ever sure that there 
was some kind of understanding between the two. 
The fact of a murder being committed, sensational as 
it was, did not apparently cause them any unusual 
amount of uneasiness. Had they been expecting it? 

Having come to the decision to venture below, I 
slipped off my shoes, quietly slid back the bolt, and, 
in my stockinged feet, stepped out upon the small 
landing. 

The house was absolutely quiet, but this gave me 
no discouragement, because I knew that the walls 
were thick and that sound would have difficulty in 
penetrating up the staircase. 

Careful not to knock my head, I reached the foot 
of the winding staircase without mishap. This was 
more of an adventure than it sounds, for the stairs 
were inky black, and I dared not bring a light. 

At the foot of the staircase I remembered there were 
a number of short steps leading into the living-room, 
out of which opened the bar. 

Stopping for a moment to listen, I carefully tried 
to open the door at the top of this short flight. The 
handle, curse it, unexpectedly came away, and some- 
thing—lI could not tell what—clattered to the stone 
floor, making what sounded to me a fiendish row. 
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My heart thumping in my breast, I expected any 
moment to hear Booge rushing to the spot; but no 
disturbance followed: either Booge was in bed and 
safely asleep, or he was so absorbed in a conference 
with his fellow crooks that the sound had escaped 
notice. 

Thanking my stars, I made rapid progress after 
this, entering the living-room the following minute. 
Pausing by the door, which I quietly closed behind 
me, I awaited any developments. But this room 
seemed empty. 

Remembering the position of the few articles of 
furniture, I slipped round to the left, and skirting the 
wall, reached the door of the bar. 

Now came the ticklish part. But as I stopped to 
consider venturing further, I distinctly heard the 
sound of the landlord’s voice. 

This, of course, decided me: much as I should 
have liked to beat the fellow up, it was information 
rather than physical satisfaction that I wanted. In a 
word, the mystery had become more important than 
the man. What was this rogue discussing? 

It was imperative that I should hear—and hear as 
clearly as possible. With this view, I placed a hand 
on the knob, and exercising all necessary caution, 
quietly opened the door. There was a chance of the 
manceuvre being seen, or heard, but this risk had to 
be taken. 

Still holding the handle tightly, I strained my ears. 
Evideatly there was some dispute proceeding. 
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“W’ot’s it worth to me?—that’s w’ot I want to 
know.” 

It was friend Booge speaking; and in the circum- 
stances I was able to make a shrewd guess as to the 
purpose of his inquiry. 

“Ten pounds ought to satisfy you,” was the reply, 
after a pause. 

“Ten pounds! ”’ Quite evidently, the offer was 
being refused. 

“Besides what he’s got on him,” went on the 
second man, who spoke in a cultured tone. 

This was becoming vastly interesting. Had I had 
any doubt before, this last remark would have per- 
suaded me that the subject under discussion was my 
unworthy self. But for what were the two bargain- 
ing? The disposal of my body? Melodramatic as the 
statement may appear, I had no possible doubt about 
the matter. All the facts pointed to it. | 

Booge fully lived up to his avaricious nature. 

“Fifty is my figure,” he announced. 

Not a bad night’s work, I reflected. He must have 
known thay there was at least a hundred pounds in 
my wallet. Add to this fifty more for blood-money, 
and 

Yet it seemed inconceivable that this sort ef thing 
could happen in a modern English village. It accorded 
more with the old smuggling days in which high- 
handed daring and ruthless blood-shedding went 
together. 

And who was the second party to this unholy dis- 
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cussion? I would have given a great deal to risk 
looking through the aperture made by the slightly 
opened door; and, unable to resist the temptation, I 
craned forward my head, and did see. 

The scene fitted in well with the nature of the 
discussion. Booge and his companion were seated 
behind the bar. The landlord had his back to me, 
but the other man’s face was plainly visible by the 
light shed by a candle that was placed on the counter. 

A feeling of satisfaction surged through me. All 
my theories were coming true. Again I had not been 
mistaken: this second debator was the landlord’s 
former companion, the fellow who, upon my entry 
into the bar, had rammed his hat upon his head and 
sought the quietness of the night. 

The circle was now complete. I knew exactly where 
I was: these men were out to murder me. Even at 
that stage there seemed little doubt about it, and the 
following conversation was finally convincing. 

“What did you put in his whisky? ” 

“Laudanum,” replied Booge—and then I drew 
back, for it seemed that, across the intervening space, 
the unknown’s eyes had kindled with suspicion. 

But he went on speaking in the same even tone. 

‘** How much? ” 

“Enough to make an elephant sleep for a week,” 
was the reply with a laugh; “’e’s as good asa stiff ‘un 
already.” 

Then the dispute broke out afresh. 

“I’m not going to give you fifty pounds.” There 
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was the sound of a chair being pushed back. “It’s 
unreasonable. You'll get your picking without any 
extra money from us, and, what a certain party would 
say . 

“Stop that!’’ Booge’s voice was shrill with fear; 
why, I could not say. Was it because of that reference 
to a third person? It seemed like it. 

For the first time since I had been listening, another 
note was discernible in the second man’s voice. It 
was as though he could see the discussion terminating 
satisfactorily to himself. 

“If you take my tip, Booge, you’ll be reasonable,” 
he said, “and not put any obstacles in the way. 

There'll be no suspicion attached to you, of course. 
We shall see to that. And after all, the man is a 
stranger—a stranger who’s come all the way from 
America with no friends in this country. . 
Here, I'll tell you what I'll do; Pll make it twenty 
pounds down. I won t go beyond that; and if you're 
still awkward ; 

“Don’t think I’m afraid of ’¢m.”” But the man was 
afraid; the air seemed to quiver with the terror that 
I knew possessed him. 

In striking contrast was the cold, menacing, steely 
tone of the reply. 

‘“‘Him? Be careful, Booge; that’s a subject not to 
be discussed—you ought to know that. Him! You 
damned fool, another word like that, and it'll be the 
finish of you! You don’t want to take the place of 
that man in Rockleigh Combe to-night, do your.” 
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The answer might have been made by a slobbering 
servant girl frightened into hysterics. 

“All nght—I’m sorry . . . I never meant it 

. . don’t say anything . . . and, ten pounds 
mM be enough.” 

The devilish bargain had been struck, and it 
occurred to me that I would be better away. I had 
heard sufficient for my purpose. The two, thinking 
they would find a senseless man stretched upon a 
truckle bed, would quickly be creeping up those 
narrow, Winding stairs intent on murder at patnene 
perhaps something worse. ; 

Ten minutes later, using the lattice windion and 
rainwater pipe, I was out of the Inn, and walking 
quickly away from Minster Deane. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH | EAT A REAL ENGLISH BREAKFAST: 
BORROW A COLLAR FROM A VALET: CALL 

A. UPON MR. DROPSTICK, SOLICITOR: AND 
STARTLE THAT WORTHY PERSON EXCEED- 


THE reception clerk eyed me askance; and his manner 
did not undergo much change after I had placed 
several banknotes on the counter before him. 

“Your luggage, sir? ” he queried. 

“It will come on from the South-Western Hotel, 
Southampton,” I said. I could have added more, but 
did not see why I should. Recent events were 
developing in me a sardonic turn of mind. 

The mention of the famous Southampton Hotel 
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had the effect of melting slightly his frozen 
manner. 

“ Quite so, sir,” he replied; but whether he thought 
I was endeavouring to spring a bluff, I could not 
decide. It was sufficient that he looked towards an 
immaculately-uniformed page-boy. After all, the 
fellow was only doing his duty, I supposed. My 
appearance at that moment was not far removed from 
a superior hobo—or tramp, as you call the type in 
this country. My collar was disgraceful, my shirt, or 
what was visible of it, was ditto, and my clothes 
generally disreputable. I had been on the road for 
nearly a fortnight, travelling light with a knapsack. 
And here I was, thirty-three hours after leaving 
Minster Deane, standing in the vestibule of one of 
London’s most swagger hotels! 

I could have made a more modest choice, of course, 
but the sardonic twist of humour to which I have 
already referred, induced me to select the one hotel 
to which, had the circumstances been normal, I should 
have made my way. 

After another few moments’ hesitation, the clerk 
finally unbent to the extent of saying:. “ We can give 
you a bedroom on the sixth floor, sir.” 

I leaned over the counter, and gave him a smile. 

“* Sixth floor, nothing,” I replied; ‘“‘ I want a suite.” 

It takes a good deal, I understand, to astonish the 
reception clerks at Gngg’s Hotel, but I had certainly 
shaken this fellow to his heels. 

“I beg your pardonr,”’ he said solemnly. 
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“You heard what I said, sonny,” I returned—the 
man was at least six years older than myself—* I want 
a suite.” 

The politeness born of many years’ experience in 
the hotel business finally triumphed. 

‘Our private suites are rather expensive, sir,” he 
contented himself with saying. 

“T don’t care about that.” My newly-found 
sardonic humour was riding me hard. “I want the 
best set of rooms in the hotel.’”’ With that, I pro- 
duced the invaluable wallet again and placed a further 
small pile of notes upon the counter. 

The clerk was plainly puzzled. What he wanted 
to do, I could see, was to examine each note carefully 
before committing himself. But again that deeply- 
ingrained sense of politeness conquered. 

“You shall have quite a nice suite on the second 
floor, sir.” 

I could have laughed out loud. I had won the 
victory. Unpardonably rude of me, perhaps, to have 
behaved in this way; but there it was. The reaction 
after that somewhat unnerving ordeal at Minster 
Deane had come: I felt like a schoolboy on holiday— 
and a larky schoolboy at that. 

The rooms to which I was conducted—not by a 
page-boy, either—would have satisfied a finicky- 
minded Indian Rajah instead of an easy-going young 
American, who, during the past few weeks had con- 
tented himself with almost any kind of bed; but in my 
present mood, I did not allow their majesty to awe me. 
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Dismissing the servant, I gave another chuckle, thus 
expelling from my system the last vestige of sardonic 
humour, and becoming a sober-minded individual 
once again. 

Yet this dignity was difficult to retain. As I 
wallowed sensuously in the marble bath, allowing the 
hot water to lave me from head to toe, I found myself 
breaking into song. Why this pleasurable excitement 
should have attacked me, I could not tell: my money 
had rendered me familiar for years with de luxe hotels. 

Some solution to this minor mystery was forth- 
coming half an hour later, as I found myself seated at 
a round table overlooking the Green Park. 

It was ten o'clock, and I was about to engage on an 
English breakfast—a solemn rite, to the fulfilment of 
which my hunger gave joyous anticipation. 

There was a copy of London’s most popular news- 
paper by my plate, but I did not read even the head- 
lines. On the other side of Piccadilly, was the Green 
Park, which, to visiting Americans, is the very heart of 
the metropolis. 

London! Now that I was actually here, it was 
difficult to realize that I was in the greatest, the most 
fascinating capital of the world—the mother of all 
cities. Although an American by upbringing and tradi- 
tion, I, in company with many thousands of my 
countrymen, had always regarded London as the most 
lovable and inspiring of all earthly dwelling-places. 

This morning, she looked in her most gracious 
mood, and I thrilled at the prospect of exploring her 
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innumerable by-ways—the quaint streets through 
which Dickens himself must have walked; the 
wonderful Art Museums and Picture Galleries—even 
the out-of-date Theatres at which the world’s greatest 
acting could be seen. 

But that would come presently. In the meantime, 
directly I had breakfasted—not that I was going to 
hasten over this meal, the ordering of which the maitre 
a’hétel himself had superintended—I had some im- 
portant business to transact. 

But here my thoughts were interrupted by the 
arrival of the grape-fruit. I was still sufficiently 
American to start with that popular Californian pro- 
duct. 

Then followed a noble procession of dishes-— 
porridge over which any Scotsman would have wept 
tears of joy, some deliciously-fried sole, the piece de 
resistance in the shape of a majestic dish of ham 
and eggs, and, finally, the crispest toast and most 
delicious marmalade I could ever remember—accom- 
panied by coffee which gave the lie to the statement 
that you English do not know how to prepare that 
enchanting morning beverage. When I acknowledged 
defeat after three quarters of an hour’s solid trencher- 
work, I felt like paraphrasing the poet and saying: 
‘“‘ Fate cannot harm me now, for I have breakfasted.” 

I said so much in effect to the maitre d'hétel. 

‘‘T thought you would like a characteristic British 
breakfast, sir,” he replied; ‘‘ most American gentle- 
men do.” 
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I understood what he meant. 

“ How did you know I was an American? ”’ I asked. 

“You have practically no accent, sir—it is not that; 
but, if you will excuse me, only an American would 
have possessed the courage you displayed to the 
reception clerk this morning.” 

I laughed. So the story had gone through the hotel. 
Well, there was nothing surprising in that. London 
that season was ringing, no doubt, with stories of 
eccentric Americans. 

“Tm three-parts English,” I told the maftre 
a’hétel; “‘ my grandfather came from a little village in 
Dorset.” 

“One of the finest of English counties,’ was the 
reply. This admirable head-waiter who, following the 
excellent custom set at Grigg’s, was an Englishman, 
and not a bowing and scraping foreigner, continued : 
“You have read Thomas Hardy, of course? ” 

“Every line of him, except the poems—verse 1s 
beyond me. I shall always remember the breakfast,” 
I concluded. 

“I happen to come from Dorchester myself,’’ was 
the reply; “and we know how to eat breakfasts in 
Dorsetshire.” 
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The only concession I made to convention before 
calling at that frigid-looking building in Norfolk 
Street, Strand, was to put on a clean collar. This I 
borrowed from a valet at the hotel. Like the rest of 
the staff, he appeared familiar with the reputation | 
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had gained, and did not bat an eyelid when I made 
my request. 

“* With the greatest pleasure, sir,” he said, as solemn 
as any judge; “do you prefer the soft, or the hard, 
double-fold variety, sir? ” 

Since the chap was so obliging, I stuck him for a 
tie as well; the one I had worn ever since leaving 
Southampton was only fit for the dust-heap; and thus 
arrayed in borrowed finery, I sallied forth to buy my 
English village. 

Oh, yes, I was still determined to become the 
possessor of Minster Deane. The astonishing adven- 
ture which I had encountered the night before had, 
indeed, given a pronounced stimulus to my former 
resolve. Of the many pleasurable reflections which 
the ambition gave me, the most agreeable of all was 
to think that shortly I should have the whip-hand of 
that precious scoundrel, Sam Booge, to whom I was 
certainly going to pay an early return visit. Being 
situated actually within the village, I supposed that 
“The Leather Bottle” Inn would be included in the 
other property. 

Whether it was expected that I should perform 
something freakish, like walking down Piccadilly on 
my hands, I do not know, but, by some means or 
other, a good many of the hotel staff had gathered, 
presumably to watch me depart into the wider world. 
That I did nothing more startling than to order an 
ordinary—a very ordinary one it was to prove—taxi- 
cab, seemed to give general disappointment; but when 
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I waved my ash-stick—purchased at Southampton for 
the sum of one and sixpence—there was, unless my 
hearing was mistaken, a faint murmur of applause. 
As I bumped and curvetted down London’s most 
famous thoroughfare in a vehicle that, for general 
physical discomfort, was a twin-brother to Bill 
Vardon’s valetudinarian Ford, I gained solace from 
the knowledge that I was a more popular guest at 
Grigg’s Hotel, Piccadilly, than I had been at “ The 
Leather Bottle ” Inn, Minster Deane. 

After passing the Ritz, I took from my pocket- 
case the newspaper cutting which was having such an 
influence upon my life. This gave the name of the 
firm of solicitors who were negotiating for the sale of 
Minster Deane. 

Twenty minutes later, the taxi stopped outside a 
tall building just off the Strand. 

The offices I entered were imposing, and certainly 
gave one a feeling of confidence. So did the clerk 
who greeted me in the reception room. 

I went straight to the point. 

“TI want to see the senior member of the firm,” I 
said. 

* May I inquire your business, sir? ” 

Nothing like a frontal attack, especially when deal- 
ing with a staid Englishman. I had already learned 
this lesson. 

‘‘T have come to make him an offer for Minster 
Deane.” 

A wonderful race, that to which my paternal 
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grandfather belonged. My appearance .must have 
given the man the impression that I could scarcely buy 
a box of matches, and yet, here was I talking calmly 
about purchasing an entire English village! 

However, he did not seem disturbed. 

“TI will inquire if Mr. Dropstick can see you, sir,” 
he said; “he has an exceptional number of engage 
ments this morning, but ” He broke off and 
turned away. 

Dropstick! Only politeness kept me from laugh- 
ing. London, the always changing, never really 
changed. I had heard this in New York from a con- 
stant visitor, and, after learning the name of the senior 
partner in the firm of Robinson, Stead & Simpson, I 
was prepared to believe that London was much the 
same now as in Dickens’ time. Dropstick. 

The mention of Minster Deane must have worked 
wonders, for, quite quickly, the clerk returned with 
the information that Mr. Dropstick would receive me. 

The senior partner was worthy of his name: full- 
bodied, with a large, somewhat severe face, set off by 
a pair of pendulous side whiskers, he might have 
been a figure in a stage farce. 

When he spoke, it was in a high-pitched, profes- 
sorial tone, rather irritating to the nerves. 

“‘T trust, sir, you have not come here to waste my 
time.” 

I had no doubt that his manner was actuated by 
my shabby appearance, and I answered him in kind. 

“On the contrary, Mr. Dropstick,” I said, “I wish 
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this matter to be conducted as quickly as possible. 
Will you kindly tell me the lowest figure you are pre- 
pared to take for the village of Minster Deane? ” 

Mr. Dropstick’s face became a study. He frowned 
heavily. It would not have been surprising had he 
gone to a cupboard in the wall and produced a birch 
rod. 

“Please sit down, Mr. 

** Lorne,” I supplied; “‘ Martin Lorne.” 

“Please sit down, Mr. Lorne. Now, tell me, may 
I inquire the name of your solicitors? You will 
understand that I must have your credentials before 
going into this matter. Buying an English village, 
my dear sir, "—tugging at his nearest whisker—‘ is a 
matter of some importance. It is not to be lightly dis- 
cussed. It involves a considerable sum of money—yes, 
indeed.” He gave a short, hard cough, and looked 
more disapprovingly at me than ever. 

I did not keep him long waiting. 

“My lawyers are Gray & Judson, 1938, Broadway, 
New York City.” 

“In-deed. Then you are an American? ” 

As in the case of the reception clerk at Grigg’s 
Hotel, the thaw had set in at the mention of that 
blessed word “ American”’. Strange, how all Europe 
imagines that every American represents real 
money. . . . 

‘Yes, Mr. Dropstick, I’m an American. It may 
seem a strange fancy to want to buy an English 
village, but you will understand better, perhaps, when 
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I tell you that my grandfather came originally from 
Minster Deane.”’ 

“Indeed! That is very interesting.” He folded his 
hands in the complacent fashion of a cleric about to 
receive preferment. 

“ Then I take it that you are—er—a man of some 
means, Mr. Lorne? ” 

“Oh, merely a millionaire.” 

I thought this would cause a puncture in the balloon, 
and I was not mistaken.” 

“In-deed!” 

“* Pounds—not dollars.” I was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing myself. 

Mr. Dropstick lost all his frigidity; he mellowed 
in an astonishing manner. 

“ Ts it your intention to settle down in England, Mr. 
Lorne?” 

““Yes—that is just my idea. But first of all, 1 
have to clear up a mystery. And I can best do it, | 
think, by making this purchase. According to this 
newspaper cutting, the village is in the market.” 

Mr. Dropstick folded his hands again after the 
manner of a particularly benevolent Bishop. 

“The information is quite correct. I will be frank 
with you, Mr. Lorne, and say that we have experienced 
some difficulty so far in securing a successor to the 
late Sir Robert Finckan.”’ 

“The railway magnate? ” 

“The railway magnate. Unlike your fortunate 
country, we are bled to the very hilt by this abomin 
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able ”"—I thought he was going to use a stronger 
adjective—‘‘ taxation. You have no idea, Mr. Lorne, 
what it means to be forced to pay as much as eight 
shillings in the pound to the Government.” 

“That’s the reason, then, for Minster Deane not 
having been sold? ” 

“* That is the sole reason, I can assure you. Minster 
Deane, if you don’t happen to know the spot, is a 
typical example of charming English countryside. 
Indeed, I doubt if you would come across a better 
specimen of an English hamlet in the whole of the 
country. It is set down in the midst of most pic- 
turesque surroundings——” 

“I know that,” I thought it best to interrupt; “ I’ve 
just come from there. As a matter of fact, I ran 
away the night before last.” 

All the benevolence went out of my hearer’s face; 
which dropped alarmingly. The whiskers quivered 
slightly as though encountering a wintry breeze. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Lorne? ”’ 

I decided to bring the discussion to a head. 

“ Before I go any further, Mr. Dropstick, I should 
like certain information about the district.” 

** Certainly.” 

“Are there, to your knowledge, any dangerous 
characters living in the neighbourhood? ” 

Mr. Dropstick put a hand to the region of his 
heart. For a moment, I had a feeling of dismay; it 
seemed likely that the old boy would swoon in his 
chair, 
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““ Dangerous characters?’ he repeated in a tone 
of incredulity; “certainly not! I cannot conceive 
what prompts you to put such a question to me. 
Minster Deane is inhabited by simple-living villagers, 
whom you can regard as the pick of the country- 
side.” 

‘“ There is no one, then, so far as you know, of 
course, who is likely to be a murderer? ” 

Mr. Dropstick looked as though he were entertain- 
ing a madman. 

“TI utterly fail to understand you, sir,” he said 
stiffly. 

I became as serious as himself. 

“If you will be good enough to give me another 
ten minutes of your time,’’ I answered, “I will tell you 
my full reason for asking you these questions. It was 
in no spirit of frivolity that I put them.” 

The play of emotion that used Mr. Dropstick’s ex- 
pansive face as a stage, ran the whole gamut as I 
told my story. The elderly solicitor coughed, gasped, 
blew his nose, shrugged his shoulders—in fact, there 
was scarcely any form of physical expression that he 
did not display. 

““ This, of course, is in the strictest confidence,” I 
went on; “‘ and I must ask you, please, to respect my 
wishes.” 

“ Certainly.” 

The tone was starchily correct. 

‘But I must say, at the same time, Mr. Lorne,” he 
continued, “‘ that, in the whole course of my experi- 
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ence, I have never—never—I repeat—been so 
astounded.” 

“I received something of a surprise myself,” I com- 
mented; “I am not using empty words, Mr. Drop- 
stick, when I say I am convinced that either in Minster 
Deane itself, or in the vicinity, there is a dangerous 
homicidal criminal.” 

“ But this is preposterous, my dear sir.” 

“You must permit me to have my own view. I 
know what I have told you sounds incredible, but it 
is the literal truth.” 

The solicitor picked up an ivory paper-knife and 
tapped impatiently with it upon his desk. 

“*T regret,” he said, “ that I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss this matter any further.” 

“Does that mean you don’t want my bid for the 
property? ”’ 

That changed him. 

““Of course not, Mr. Lorne,” he replied in an 
entirely different tone. “I shall be most pleased to 
consider any offer you may care to make. If you will 
be good enough to tell me where you are staying, | 
will go into the matter with my partners to-night and 
write you full details. If you will permit a much older 
man to advise you,” he continued, rising, “I would 
put any thought of this charming English village 
harbouring dangerous criminals right out of your mind. 
If you are convinced that a crime was committed, it 
is your duty, of course, to inform the authorities. 
But,” with a strengthening of his voice, “ that anyone 
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in Minster Deane or district is murderously inclined, | 
absolutely refuse to believe.” His portly figure bent 
towards me in an old-fashioned formal bow, and I 
took my departure. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH LENTERTAIN A BEAUTIFUL VISITOR: 
RECEIVE A DRAMATIC WARNING: AM TOLD 1 

5 AM GOOD-LOOKING: AND READ ABOUT THE 
DISAPPEARANCE OF A POPULAR PEER. . . 


Ir was not until I reached the pavement that I noticed 
the girl. She was standing by the door of a taxi, as 
though expecting someone to come down the same 
flight of stairs as myself. As I left the doorway, she 
gave me a quick, appraising glance. 

At that moment, beyond presenting a very charm- 
ing picture, she made no impression on my mind. 
It was not until I had dismissed the taxi at the 
entrance to Grigg’s Hotel that she assumed any 
significance. Even then, the only thought that 
flashed across my mind as she stepped on to the 
pavement from her own vehicle a moment later, was 
that the Hotel was fortunate if it included her amongst 
its clientele. 

Although the temptation was very strong, I remem- 
bered the precept impressed upon me in early 
youth: that it is very rude to stare at a woman, no 
matter how attractive she may be. And so I passed 
on, walking rapidly through the vestibule and not 
stopping untl the lift was reached. 

Arrived in my suite, 1 drew pen and paper towards 
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me, and began to write. It was necessary, I decided, 
to supplement the lengthy cable I was about to 
despatch with a long letter. Old Gray would be 
thinking I had gone completely out of my mind; and 
even after he had read through the six or seven pages 
I intended to write, I could imagine him tossing back 
his grizzled head and grunting: “ The young fool! 
—as though he couldn’t find a better use for his 
money in the States! ” 

I was destined to have an interruption, however, 
for I had barely reached the bottom of the first page 
when a knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in,’ I called. 

An hotel servant, wearing the distinctive livery of 
Grigg’s Hotel, entered and tiptoed quietly towards 
me. 

For a moment, I thought he might be about to 
convey that, on second thoughts, the Management 
had decided to throw me into the street; but his 
manner was thoroughly respectful as he bent his head. 

‘“A young lady wishes to see you, Mr. Lorne.” 

I put down my pen. At first, the news conveyed 
nothing at all. I was a complete stranger in London; 
and, therefore, young ladies meant nothing in my 
life. Then came a sudden recollection—I had a vivid 
picture of a girl in a simple, but well-cut tailor-made 
frock. But, the day of miracles being long past, | 
was unable to conceive what such a visitor could have 
to do with me. 


“Any name?” J asked. 
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“The young lady would not give a name, Mr. 
Lorne,” the man replied; “‘ she said you would see 
her, as the matter was urgent.” 

I had reached the age of twenty-seven without 
being seriously inconvenienced by that interfering 
joker they call Cupid. True, I had had my affairs 
—and some of these had been very jolly—but never, 
until that moment, I am ready to swear, had the 
unexpected visit of a girl caused me any undue excite- 
ment. No doubt, my present perturbation was due 
to the fact that I was wearing a badly-crushed suit 
and a borrowed collar and tie. Whether my uneasi- 
ness was attributable merely to normal male vanity, 
I could not at the moment decide. But, certainly, 
the glance I gave the man was an anxious one. 

‘*T suppose I’d better see her,’’ I said. 

The fellow bowed. 

“The young lady said it was very urgent, Mr. 
Lorne,” he repeated. 

“All right,” I replied, with a casualness that was 
utterly false; “‘ you’d better show her up.” 

Two minutes later, my visitor entered the room. 
As I had expected, she was the girl who had stepped 
from the taxi-cab outside the Hotel shortly after | 
myself had arrived. 

I tried to smile as I rose to greet her. But why had 
she chosen such a confoundedly awkward time? 
Instead of the Beau Sabreur I should have liked to 
look, I realized that I must give the impression of a 
"bus conductor in mufti. 
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As for the caller, I shall make no attempt to 
describe her. Let it suffice that she appeared to me 
to be the very best type of the English girl of whom 
I had read. Of medium height, she was subtly 
rounded, her face had no hideous modern make-up, 
her eyes were frank and steady, and her voice ex- 
pressed individuality. 

“Mr. Martin Lorne? ” 

I bowed to her. 

“That is my name. I think I saw you this 
morning.” 

She looked at me as though I had intended this 
to be a challenge, and I hastened to explain. 

“You were standing by a taxi outside some 
lawyers’ office in Norfolk Street, Strand,” I persisted. 

I had spoken, through a sense of embarrassment, 
the first words that came into my mind, but the girl 
evidently imagined I was still challenging her. 
Throwing back her head a little, she gave me an 
astonishing answer. 

“ Yes—I was thinking of you.” 

I gasped—for the breath-taking words left me 
astounded. 

“ Thinking of me? ” I repeated, looking, I have no 
doubt, as stupidly open-mouthed as any yokel of 
Minster Deane. 

Strange that the next moment she should mention 
that very village; yet, Life was playing such tricks on 
me now, that I was not wholly surprised. 

“I want to talk to you about the night before last 
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at Minster Deane,” she said, adding in the amazingly 
inconsequential manner of a woman who will follow 
a bombshell with a verbal commonplace, “ may | 
please sit down? ” 

I was overwhelmed by confusion, as I dragged 
forward a chair. 

“Your call this morning was totally unexpected,” 
I said; “* please forgive me.” 

She sat down with a grace that I found delightful, 
crossing one slim, shapely leg over the other. 

But I had no time to pay her a compliment, even 
if I could have found the necessary courage to do 
so. She looked at me seriously, and said, to my 
further mystification: “Mr. Lorne, I am not an 
adventuress; I came here to-day to give you a warn- 
ing.” 

e. Of what?” I asked. I had to spare my words, 
for the moment was one of urgency. My caller, I 
could see, was in deadly earnest. 

She leaned towards me, one hand propping her 
chin. 

‘You were in Minster Deane the night before last, 
Mr. Lorne,”’ she said, as one sure of her facts; “‘ and 
you came across, in a wood known as Rockleigh 
Combe, evidence of a terrible crime. Please do not 
attempt to argue.” 

I could do nothing but nod. Explanation would 
come later, no doubt, but now I was too amazed to 
make any observation. 

‘“ By encountering that dead man, you placed your- 
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self in a position of terrible danger,” my caller con- 
tinued. ‘Please do not think I am exaggerating: I 
am perfectly serious. You must not ask me how I 
come by this knowledge—let it be sufficient that you 
can rely upon it being true.” 

At this, I had to speak. 

“Were you the girl whom I saw disappearing 
amongst the trees? ”” 

““T am not here to answer questions, Mr. Lorne,” 
she said, with an admirable dignity; “ please allow me 
to continue.” 

“You have already said sufficient to bewilder me,”’ 
I replied. 

“My intention was merely to warn you. By acci- 
dent, you have stumbled upon something horrible and 
inexplicable. You must keep away from Minster 
Deane.” 

It was impossible to doubt her sincerity, and my 
voice, as I answered, was as grave as hers. 

** But I can’t guarantee to do that,” I said. 

This was such a strange interview that I felt no 
surprise when she rose from her chair and walked 
towards me. 

“You must,’”’ she repeated earnestly; “I implore 
you. It might mean your death! ” 

I was impressed; but, ridden by curiosity, I en- 
deavoured to hide my real feelings. 

“* Listen, Miss I paused, but she would not 
supply the deficiency. 

“As you say, I came upon evidence last night, in 
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Rockleigh Combe, of a fiendish crime. A man had 
been murdered—his face—excuse me—mutilated. 
Although I am an American, I have come to England 
to settle down in this country. My grandfather was 
a Dorset man.” 

She greeted the news with a stifled cry. Her face 
was taut and drawn. 

“You mustn’t settle in Minster Deane,” she said, 
with nervous intensity; ‘remember, I have warned 
you!” 

I pretended not to heed, although my nerves were 
at tension-point. 

““T was speaking of the crime,” I continued; “I 
did what I could last night to put the authorities on 
the track, but it didn’t seem much use, for, when | 
returned to the spot with the village constable, the 
body had been removed—by the murderer, no doubt.” 

She did not answer, and I went on: 

“IT should be a poor sort of man if I allowed this 
challenge—for I view it as such—to go unheeded,” I 
told her. ‘“‘Can we not work together?” The 
thought of having any association with this girl was 
stimulating, even though the circumstances were so 
sinister. 

““No. That’s impossible!’ There was no doubt 
about her refusal. “ And you must keep away!” 

“Can’t you tell me something more?” I asked, 
after a short pause. 

She shook her head. 

“TIsn’t it sufficient, Mr. Lorne, that I, a perfect 
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stranger to you, should have risked being snubbed by 
calling here to-day? ” 

I made due acknowledgment. 

“It was the most sporting thing I have ever 
known,” I said; “ please allow me to thank you.” 

She seized on the words. 

“Then you'll do nothing further? ” 

Hating to cause her distress, I still could not hie 
about my intention. 

‘I’m afraid it’s impossible for me to promise that. 
You see, I’m going back to Minster Deane.” 

“No!” She caught hold of my hand and held it 
tightly. “ You are a stranger to me, but I cannot bear 
to think of you being murdered. . . .” 

I Jaughed—partly to relieve my own feelings, and 
partly to give her some kind of reassurance. 

“I’m not so easily murdered,” I said. “ Besides, 
aren’t there such things as policemen in this country? 
I thought England had the best Criminal Investigation 
Department in the world.” 

“I’ve heard so. You see, I’m a Canadian 

** And I’m an American—that ought to be a bond 
between us—strangers in a strange land.” 

She smiled. 

“T must go now. But, for the last time, Mr. 
Lorne u 

“Please sit down for another minute,” I pleaded, 
and, seeing I was in earnest, she complied. 

“Can’t I know your name? ”’ I asked. 

Ridiculous as it may sound, I felt that something 
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would go out of my life when this girl left the room. 
True, I had only just met her, but a life-long memory 
can be forged in an instant. 

“It would be much better for you not to know my 
name, Mr. Lorne. That is why I don’t intend to tell 
you. If you follow my advice, we shall not meet 
again.” 

‘At the risk of being banal,” I returned, “I want 
to say that, for the chance of seeing you again, | 
would risk a great deal.” 

“But you mustn’t! How many more times do 
you want me to tell your Don’t be a fool!” The 
attractive face, ravaged by anxiety, looked up into 
mine. I wanted to gather her into my arms. 

She seemed about to rise again, but I could not let 
her go. 

“At least, tell me how you knew my name, and 
where I was staying.” 

“T’m afraid I followed you from Norfolk Street,” 
was the only reply I could get. 

I parted with her at the hotel entrance five minutes 
iater. Her taxi was still waiting. My heart was heavy 
as I closed the door behind her, but some slight con- 
solation came in a wave of the hand as the cab drove 
away. 


The long letter I had intended to write to old Gray 
was being shamefully neglected. And no wonder. 
How could I be expected to compose my mind after 
such a visit. Who was this girl? What connection 
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could she possibly have with the criminal conspiracy 
of which she had spoken? These questions bewildered 
me so that my brain became befogged and the pen 
dangled uselessly from my fingers. 

But, after a while, this irresolution gave me a 
greater energy. It was impossible now to think of 
drawing back. I was going on with the business, no 
matter what grim and bloody trail I encountered. I 
was going to buy Minster Deane, and I was going to 
live in that bit of Dorset which now seemed conse- 
crated not to God, but to the Devil. 

My letter to Gray, when completed, however, con- 
tained nothing dramatic: it was a plain and un- 
varnished, matter-of-fact business statement. I merely 
set out the facts, and told him what I intended doing. 
The reserve placed on the village in the newspaper 
cutting had been {95,000, and, any other considera- 
tion apart, I felt that the purchase of such a beautiful 
piece of English countryside justified this expenditure. 

By the time I had finished the letter, sealed it, and 
placed a stamp upon the envelope, I saw myself in 
another light. Formerly, I had been a wanderer 
returning to his native land. Then I had seen the 
picture of myself as an English lord of the Manor. 
But now came a more vivid revelation: I was an 
avenger discovering and stamping out a human 
scourge. 

At that moment, the telephone on the table rang. 
I took off the receiver to hear from the hotel exchange 
that someone wished to speak to me. 
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The next moment, a voice which sent a thrill down 
my spine spoke. 

“This is the last time I shall trouble you, Mr. 
Lorne,” said the girl with whom I had parted twenty 
minutes before; “‘keep away from Minster Deane. 
Remember you are a good-looking man.” 

“What? ” 

But all I could hear in reply was the receiver being 
planked down into its place. 

I remained motionless for at least ten seconds. 
What was the meaning of that cryptic remark: 
“Remember you are a good-looking man ”’? 

Was I good-looking? It had never occurred to me 
that my face was anything out of the ordinary; but 
now I went to my mirror and, as zealously as any 
debutante, I regarded the reflection. 

Soberly and truthfully, after this earnest gaze, | 
came to the conclusion that I was at least not ill- 
favoured. Not handsome, certainly, but my features 
were regular and, with the sun’s tan upon them, rather 
pleasant to look upon. Further than that I could not 
go, and, even so, I felt an ass for considering the 
subject at all. 


I posted the letter to Gray myself, and, as I slipped 
it into the gaily-painted box a dozen yards to the 
right of the Hotel, I felt I had taken an irrevocable 
step. I little thought at the moment what conse- 
quences were to follow upon that simple action. 

It was time now to eat, and, being of the type who 
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dislike retrieving their steps, I went into a restaurant 
for luncheon. 

At the door of this world-famous rendezvous, a 
newsvendor was selling the lunch-time edition of a 
well-known London evening paper, and I bought a 
copy. 

With this propped in front of my eyes, I started a 
leisurely meal. But it was not long before my atten- 
tion was taken off the excellent salmon I had ordered. 

In a conspicuous position on the centre-page ran 
the headlines: 


LORD FERRING MYSTERY 
CONTINUED DISAPPEARANCE OF POPULAR 
PEER 


Mystery still surrounds the continued disappear- 
ance of Lord Ferring, the well-known sportsman 
and popular Society man. It is now three days 
since Lord Ferring left his house in Pont Street, 
S.W., with the avowed intention of going on a 
short motoring tour in the South of England. 

He was last seen in the vicinity of the New 
Forest, when he stopped for some refreshment at 
the “ Three Jolly Horsemen Inn” near Lyndhurst. 
From that time, no trace has been found of him. 

It will be recalled that the young peer has 
recently become engaged to Lady Juliet Darke, who 
1s deeply distressed at the strange mystery concern- 
ing her fiancé. 
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Lord Ferring has been stated to be the most 


handsome man among the younger set of London's 
Society. 


It was not until after I had read the last line that 
this newspaper sensation interested me; but, with my 
eyes glued to those few words of type, I could not help 
recalling the message which had come to me over the 
‘phone not an hour before. 

“Remember you are a good-looking man!” my 
mysterious visitor had said. 

On the surface, any connection between the two 
things seemed ridiculous—and yet P 

Whilst my next course, which had just been 
brought, remained untasted, I tried to weigh the facts: 





1. Lord Ferring had started out from London 
with the intention, 1t was said, of doing a motoring 
tour in the South of England. 

2. A dead man, with his face horribly mut- 
lated, had been found by me in a Dorset Wood. 

3. 1 had been personally warned against some 
danger—and one of the reasons advanced was that 
I was rather fortunate in the matter of looks. 

4. Lord Ferring was stated to be the hand- 

somest man of his Set. 


Was there not, after all, some link connecting these 
four events? 
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CHAPTER IN WHICH I MEET H. EMP.: FORM A PARTNER- 
6 AND ENCOUNTER LINK TWO IN A DREADFUL 
MYSTERY... « «© «© «© «© © «© «© © © © © ew 
AFTER another couple of minutes or so, I put the 
paper on one side. I had come to that restaurant to 
eat, not to indulge in gloomy speculations. In the 
midst of this brilliant throng, with the orchestra play- 
ing light-hearted music, to think of murder—and par- 
ticularly hideous murder at that—seemed entirely out 
of place. 

My meal over, and whilst I was waiting for coffee, I 
picked up the paper again, but carefully avoided the 
page dealing with the Ferring disappearance. It had 
occurred to me that I might spend a profitable after- 
noon visiting a theatre or cinema; I should not be 
hearing from Dropstick until the following morning, 
and a complete reversion of my thoughts from recent 
events would be welcome. 

It was whilst I was endeavouring to find the Enter- 
tainments Page—being unfamiliar with the make-up 
of English newspapers this was rather a task—that | 
saw a column headed “ peRsonaL”’, and allowed my 
eyes to wander idly down the advertisements which it 
proved to contain. 

It was not long before I stopped reading, for the 
third announcement held my interest to the exclusion 
of anything else. 

This amusing statement ran as follows ;; 
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If blackmatled—or bored—come and see me. 1 
am London's newest, brightest, and best Crime In- 
vestigator. 
No money back, but results guaranteed. 
1ab, Beak Street, 
Regent goorx. W.1. 


Those sitting round me must have been surprised 
at my subsequent behaviour. The advertisement so. 
tickled my fancy that I burst out laughing. 

Then I rose, folding the paper and placing it under 
my arm. There was no further need to look for the 
entertainment announcements, I decided. I would go 
and see Mr. Hemp—no, Emp. 

Those of you who have read so far may wonder 
why, following so quickly upon my former serious 
reflections, I should have allowed myself to waste time 
by calling upon such a self-evident buffoon—for that 
any responsible person could have advertised in such 
a manner seemed incredible. But, once again, I 
must plead that, in going off at a tangent, I was 
merely obeying a force superior to my own intelli- 
gence. 

I decided to walk to Beak Street, which, upon 
inquiry, proved to be about a quarter of an hour’s 
the advertisement, I had a distinct feeling of misgiv- 
distance. But when I arrived at the number given in 
ing. The place with such a curious postal address was 
merely an attic in a tall building. 
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There was no lift. 

Arriving finally at the end of that infernal climb, 
with the perspiration dropping from my forehead, I 
found myself gazing upon one of the strangest indi- 
viduals it had ever been my lot to meet. 

An enormous man, whose clothes seemed not only 
merely tight, but inadequate, was stretched at full 
length. The upper part of him was in an immense 
easy-chair, whilst his other extremities, consisting of 
what I imagined must be the largest pair of feet in 
London, rested upon a deal table which looked as 
though it had been rifled from a cheap boarding-house 
kitchen. 

One would have imagined that Mr. Emp—if this 
was he—would have displayed some sign of physical 
alacrity, but the only indication he gave of receiving a 
visitor was a laconic command, made over his 
shoulder, and without turning his head: “Put it 
down.” 

I determined to bring him to attention. 

‘I have nothing to put down, Mr. Emp,” I said 
severely. 
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This mammoth of a man rose lumberingly, and, 
it seemed, in sections, from his reclining position. 
When he finally stood up, he presented a really alarm- 
ing spectacle. Fully six feet six, he must have weighed 
at least eighteen stone. And it was not so much fat, 
but muscle which confronted me. 

“Sorry,” he remarked. His eyes, bright and 
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twinkling, were in curious contrast to that heavy 
expanse of flesh which represented the rest of his face; 
“T thought it was the fellow from the pub next door.” 

A huge but well-kept hand pointed towards the 
end of the deal table, on which rested a couple of 
ham sandwiches. 

“IT was just finishing my lunch,” he explained, 
“and expected beer, yes, beer,” smacking his lips. 
“I will go further and say I was dwelling fondly 
upon the prospective delights of beer.” 

“In that case,” I retorted, “I should not have 
interrupted you. I might have known this would be 
an awkward time.” 

“Don’t mention it. But you see how it is—clients, 
clients, always clients—can never get away for a 
moment. Work, work, work—but there it is; I sup- 
pose a brain like mine must be placed at the disposal 
of humanity. What can I do for you? Blackmail, as 
usual, I suppose? ”’ 

I stared at him. I had met some eccentric 
characters in the States, but here was a full-blown 
fiction type in real life. In fact, I doubt if any writer 
of my acquaintance—and I knew a few in New York 
—could have done justice to the amazing Mr. Emp. 

“YT am not being blackmailed, Mr. Hemp,” 1 
answered. 

‘‘Emp, old boy—E-m-p. The ‘h’ is silent as in 
Przemysl. . . . Well, come in, anyhow. You'll 
get a draught standing in that doorway.” 

Owing to the immense bulk of my host, I had 
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barely penetrated beyond the threshold. I now sidled 
past him into the room. 

In spite of his grotesquerie, the man had some 
quality which fascinated me in spite of myself. 1 
had always liked odd people; and now I felt that the 
outside world would be very tame. H. Emp might 
be an acquired taste, like gorgonzola, but once having 
met him, Life could never be quite the same again. 
I awaited his next remark with interest. 

“Sit down, old boy.” 

I didn’t know whether it was refreshing or irritat- 
ing to be called “old boy ’’, but I obeyed the request 
without argument. The clients’ chair at rab, Beak 
Street, W.1. was of the ordinary kitchen variety— 
and very hard. 

Picking up one of the two remaining sandwiches, 
the Crime Investigator gave sustenance to his huge 
body in a couple of monstrous bites, and then fixed 
me with his eye. 

“Tf it isn’t blackmail, what is it, old boy?” 

“It’s murder,” I said. 

“Murder? ” It was as though that big frame had 
been electrified. 

“T don’t like murder,” said H. Emp; “it’s a nasty, 
messy business. JI think you'd better tell me all about 
it.” 

The astonishing thing was that I did tell him all 
about it. If anyone had intimated to me half an hour 
before that I should be doing any such thing to a com- 
plete stranger with a perfectly ridiculous name, | 
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would have laughed the suggestion to scorn. But 
there I was, sitting on that damnably hard kitchen 
chair, unburdening myself of everything that had hap- 
pened since my entry into Minster Deane nearly forty- 
eight hours before. 

H. Emp was a good listener. Apart from nodding 
once or twice, he did nothing to interrupt my flow of 
words. 

At the end: 

“And why have you come to me, Mr. Lorne? ” 

I appreciated the “Mr. Lorne”: it showed the 
man had a serious side. And the more I saw of this 
serious side, the more I liked it. H. Emp might have 
a buffoon’s name; he might even have a buffoon’s 
body—but there passed from him to me a feeling of 
confidence. I was glad I had met him. 

“Tam going to be hornbly frank with you, 
Mr. Emp—is that your real name?” I went on 
quickly. 

“It sounds too bad to be true, doesn’t it? But, yes, 
it’s my real name right enough. The ‘H_’ stands for 
Horace, but that’s a secret sin, and is never mentioned. 
Carry on.” 

“As I said just now, I’m going to be horribly 
frank. When I read your advertisement in the 
Personal Column of the Evening Standard, 1 found 
it amusing. I came along here—do you believe in 
premonitions and things, Mr. Emp?” 

The giant leaned forward and caught hold of my 
shoulder. 
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“You and I are going to be friends, laddie,” he 
said astonishingly; “I can see that, and, between 
friends, Emp is more like a disease than a name. 
Horace is also a rotten joke, so we'd better fix on 
something else straight away. Call me ‘Rope’, will 
you? That keeps up the illusion, you'll notice; H-Emp 
—the stuff they hang ’em with, you know; goes 
all right with crime investigation, don’t you think? 
That’s why I fixed on this address—‘ Beak’ is Eng- 
lish slang for magistrate . . . ‘Rope’ it is, eh?” 

I received this astonishing monologue in silence, but 
“Rope” was certainly far easier to pronounce than 
my companion’s incredible cognomen. 

“All right, then,” I said; “*‘ Rope’ it is.” 

“ And never a ‘ Mr.’”’ 

“I swear it,” 1 supplemented, finding myself falling 
in with this fellow’s amazing mood; “ never a ‘ Mr.’” 

““Now we can get on,’ said London’s Newest, 
Brightest, and Best Crime Investigator. “ You were 
talking about premonitions, Lorne. Yes, I do believe 
in them. Why?” 

“Because,” I said, gathering weight, “ever since 
that night in New York when I decided to visit Eng- 
land, 1 seem to have been taken by the hand on several 
occasions, and forced to do things almost against my 
better judgment. Is that understandable? ” 

“Not by some people, but it is by me.” 

“That, then, is the explanation why I came here— 
and during the luncheon hour, too. I didn’t want to 
come, but something made me.” 
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“IT don’t think you'll regret it,” said H. Emp; “ but 
why not the Police, laddie? ” 

“To tell you the truth, the thought never occurred 
to me. After reading your advertisement, I didn’t 
waste any further time, but came on here straight- 
away. Do you recommend the Police? ”’ 

H. Emp waved a forefinger in front of my face. 

“A leading question, laddie, and you mustn’t ex- 
pect me to answer it. The Police, of course, are all 
right in their way—but I’m willing to bet you at 
least two and ninepence,’—without a shadow of 
amusement on his face—“that, within five years, 
yours truly will be famous throughout Europe as 
a Crime Investigator—I hate the damned word 
* detective *.”” 

So confident was the man’s tone that I became 
almost convinced. 

“TI shouldn’t be at all surprised,” I said. 

“ Don’t scoff, laddie; you take it from me that I’m 
prepared to back my fancy. But now, to proceed: are 
you going on with this business? ”’ 

“IT am certainly intending to buy Minster Deane.” 

‘‘T didn’t mean that so much; I meant, are you 
going to ignore the fact that you found a man, whose 
face had been horribly mutilated, lying murdered in a 
wood near that Dorset village? Or do you intend to 
try to find out the rotter who did it? ”’ 

“I’m going to try ta find out,”’ I replied. 

“Good lad! And you wish to retain the services 
of my distinguished self? Is that the idea*” 
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It was with no desire to be rude that I found myself 
looking round the barely-furnished office. 

“This is nothing,” said H. Emp; “a temporary 
lack of funds accounts for the poverty-stricken appear- 
ance of my present consulting-room. But if you want 
to know, laddie, I’ve got the goods—and I can prove 
it.” 

If I have failed to convey something of the magnetic 
impression this giant of a man was making on me, let 
my excuse be that I have small skill as a writer. He 
was holding me with his unusual personality, and had 
I wanted to get away, I could not have done so. 

“If you’re free to undertake the inquiry, Mr. 
Emp——”’ 

“** Rope ’.” 

“I shall be very pleased to work with you.” 
Engage seemed too formal an expression to use to this 
man. 

‘Right; and now we'll get down to it. As a 
matter of fact, Lorne, you’re the first client I’ve 
had——”’ 

“The first? ” 

“Alas, laddie, you know the old tag about a 
prophet in his own country. I was born and bred 
in London, and here I am—a fully-established Crime 
Investigator—and not a single customer! ”’ 

“* But you said when I came in ‘. 

‘All hokum, old boy; just to establish your con- 
fidence. Having established it, I feel I can afford 
to tell you the truth. But, like Napoleon with his 
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first battle—was it Napoleon?—never mind, Welling- 
ton, if you like—I’m going to secure a wonderful 
victory. Now, once again, let’s get down to brass 
tacks. In the first place, have you any idea who the 
dead man was? ” 

“Not the slightest. But,”—and here I pulled a 
copy of an evening newspaper from my pocket— 
“have a look at this, will your ” 

Rope read the paragraph, and then placed the news- 
paper on the table. 

“You were talking just now about premonitions, 
Lorne,” he said; “ well, by gosl: .here’s one: Ferring 
and I were at Eton together. Until a couple of years 
ago, we were the greatest friends. God!” he went 
on, “your man in the wood!—you surely don’t 
think p” 

“The thought did occur to me,” I confessed. 

“Why?” 

For a moment, | threatened to become eccentric 
myself. 

“Would you call me good-looking? ” I inquired. 

The giant favoured me with a steady stare. He must 
have recognized a fellow-artist, for he did not smile. 

“Dressed in soldiers’ scarlet, you might cause havoc 
among the nursemaids. . . . Yes, I should cer- 
tainly call you a good-looker, laddie. There’s a 
reason in asking, of course? ”’ 

“Of course,” I said. “But the most puzzling 
thing in the whole business is that girl calling. Not 
that I think she’s mixed up with it, mind “ 
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“Oh, of course not!” replied Rope, with terrible 
gravity; ““women have never been mixed up with 
anything since Eve tried the snake-charming act. But 
what’s the particular link now? ” 

“Only that, after she’d gone, she rang up to give 
me a final warning, and—here’s my point—to say that 
I was a good-looking man.” 

He seized on the point immediately. 

“Which would seem to indicate two things,” he 
said; “(1) that she has a good deal of inside know- 
ledge about this business, and (2) that good-looking 
men would appear to run a special danger from a 
certain fiend whose hobby seems to be carving other 
men’s faces into bits. If that’s so,” he continued 
quickly, “the chances are about ten to one that the 
poor devil in Rockleigh Combe was Ferring. Was he 
badly mutilated? ” 

Terribly,” I said; “I doubt if his closest friend 
would have been able to recognize him.” 

“Try,” said my companion, and, going to a cup- 
board in the wall, took out a large envelope. 

‘* This is Ferring, taken a couple of years ago when 
we were pals,” he said, placing a photograph before 
me. 

The man whose portrayed face gazed up at me was 
strikingly handsome; but I could only shake my head. 

“It’s no good. It’s impossible for me to go further 
than to say it might have been this man. Didn't you 
know that your old friend was missing? ”’ 

“IT had seen references in the newspapers, of course, 
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but there had been a bit of a rift in the lute—what 
this was, I'll tell you later—and, apparently, up tll 
now his friends haven’t taken the matter very seriously. 
He was always rather erratic.” 

““ But he was engaged to be married.” 

“I know—and, strictly between ourselves, I think 
that announcement appearing somewhat prematurely 
was the cause of his going away on his own for a few 
days. Ferring was not the marrying type—he was 
inclined to love all attractive ladies instead of one 
particular specimen—and I rather imagine that when 
the Morning Post and the other papers printed his 
engagement, he got the wind up. This may be all 
surmise, but I believe I’m pretty near the mark. 

‘* But to go back to our muttons once more: you're 
still determined to buy Minster Deane? ” 

“Yes. In the morning, I shall receive particulars 
from the solicitors, and if the price is at all reasonable 
—JI imagine it to be in the region of a hundred thou- 
sand pounds—I shall certainly close.” 

Rope greeted my statement with a smile. 

“You Americans are certainly amusing,” he said; 
“you talk of money as though it was so much saw- 
dust. But if you settle on this side, laddie, you'll know 
there’s such a creature as an Income Tax Inspector. 
He’s a two-legged, prowling beast, with a forked 
tongue and flaming eyes. Incidentally, he carries a 
pitchfork with which he dips you into hell at least 
twice a year.” 

I grinned. 
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“I dare say he’s rather an unpleasant person, but 
I’m prepared to meet him. Well,” rising from that 
infernally hard chair, “I cannot tell you anything 
more - 

““ What you’ve told me is enough, laddie. Look 
here, what are you doing to-night? I’ve a couple of 
rooms off Portland Place; will you dine there? 
Spartan fare, old boy; just a bone and a bottle. What 
d’you say?” 

Honestly, I liked the fellow more and more. A 
peculiar taste, perhaps, but I have already confessed to 
appreciating oddities. 

“I should love it.” 


We parted with mutual good-will. 





The dinner had not been unduly Spartan. | 
gathered that, although Rope was not too well blessed 
with this world’s goods, he had sufficient money to 
enable him to live in reasonable style—apart from his 
office, at least. Certainly, the rooms in Hallam Street 
were as comfortable as the ordinary bachelor could 
desire. 

After the modest, but satisfying meal, we fell to 
yarning. One on each side of the fire—for the night 
had turned chilly—with our pipes going, we un- 
burdened our souls. 

There was not much for me to tell, but Rope’s life 
sounded rather like an adventure novel. A _public- 
school product, he had travelled all over the world, 
earning a precarious living of one sort or another 
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for a good many years. Finally returning to London, 
he had essayed to put to some practical use the know- 
ledge of men and affairs which he had gained 
throughout his journeyings. 

“It’s common sense that makes a crime investigator, 
Lorne,” he said; “of course, book learning helps. 
Over there,” pointing to a huge book-case, “I have 
one of the finest libraries on criminology in London. 
Crime has been my hobby and passion ever since a 
school-kid. I’m telling you this,” he continued, 
‘“ because I don’t want you to think that you’re linking 
yourself up with a dud. 

‘This crime is a big thing,” he went on quickly; 
‘and, what is more, it’s the third occurrence of the 
kind within a comparatively recent date.” 

“The third? ” I ejaculated. 

“* Yes—both these previous crimes belonged to the 
same class—both victims were men, and in each case 
the face was mutilated. One body was found on the 
beach at Southbourne, near Bournemouth, and the 
other in the heart of the New Forest.” 

““Must have caused a good newspaper sensation,’ 
I suggested. 

Rope leaned forward. 

“I don’t mind telling you,” he replied gravely; 
“the Police have been so worried about these crimes 
that they've got the papers to give as little publicity as 
possible to them. They’re afraid of another Jack the 
Ripper panic.” 

The conversation now switched back to the missing 
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Lord Ferring, and my host told me many stories of the 
friendship he had enjoyed with the man. 

We parted late. Rope’s talk had fascinated me; 
and it was well past two o’clock in the morning before 
we shook hands. 

It was a clear, crisp night, and I decided to walk 
back to Piccadilly. Turning up my coat collar, I 
started out briskly. 

Round the corner, into Oxford Street, I found that 
usually crowded thoroughfare practically deserted, and 
the side streets through which I passed echoed my 
footsteps. Apart from a few stray revellers, and a 
police officer going his rounds, I had the world to 
myself. 

I entered Piccadilly through Sackville Street, and 
was about to turn into Grigg’s Hotel when a singular 
sight made me pull up. 

On the opposite side of the road, against the Green 
Park, a motor-car had stopped. Two men, carrying a 
burden, got out. I imagined at first that they must 
be holding a coffin of light oak, for it gleamed against 
their dark clothes—both, I noticed, were in regula- 
tion evening dress: opera hat, white scarf, dark over- 
coat, black trousers, with pumps. 

Picture my astonishment, therefore, when I saw 
them stop and place what they were carrying on the 
pathway against the railings! 

The next moment, they had climbed into their 
motor-car, which dashed off at a reckless speed. 

That two men, both evidently of good position, 
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should leave a coffin in the early hours of the morn- 
ing against the railings of one of London’s most 
popular Parks, seemed to me such an extraordinary 
proceeding that I started immediately to investigate. 

I had only got half-way across the road when I 
experienced a sensation of horror that left me feeling 
deathly cold. 

It was not a coffin that had been left, but the body 
of a man! There was something preposterously 
singular about it, and when I got closer, I saw what 
it was: the body was partly naked. 

And the face? 

Yes, the face was dreadfully mutilated. 
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I sTRAIGHTENED myself, feeling terribly sick. This 
thing would have been incredible had I not witnessed 
it with my own eyes. 

Realization of my mental state was only brought 
home to me by a loafer’s exclamation. This night 
derelict, who had shufHed up, was standing on my 
left. w 

“Oh, my Gawd!” I heard him say; “ere, 
guv’ner, I .jon’t like the looks of this, I don’t strite.” 

I turned so swiftly that the man’s eyes questioned 
me with avid interest. No doubt, my behaviour 
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bordered on the suspicious, but my nerves were strung 
up almost to cracking point. 

Before I could reply, a small crowd had miracu- 
lously gathered. Where these twenty or so people had 
come from, it was impossible to conjecture, but there 
they were—and it seemed to me that they had formed 
a ring so that I should not escape. 

I was tempted to cry out. 

““T know nothing about it; don’t look at me!” 
These were the words I might have used had not 
a police constable, looking the embodiment of 
sound common sense, pushed his way through the 
throng. 

‘“What’s all this? ” he started—and then, his eyes 
drawn as though by some hypnotic influence to that 
terrible object lying half on the pavement and half 
against the railings of the Green Park, he stopped as 
if his breath had suddenly been cut off. 

The next moment was unforgettable: the partly- 
naked body of the dead man gleaming ghostly white 
in the light from a neighbouring standard; the cran- 
ing crowd, hushed into silence, all gripped by a 
strange terror; the policeman, with his homely, matter- 
of-fact face now contorted by shock; and I, the only 
one there who knew even a little of the secret of this 
grisly crime, waiting for the next development. 

The constable, as though conscious that he was 
placed on trial, after a time became the official auto- 
maton again, walking forward and stooping over the 
body just as I had done. 
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His pent-up breath, as he straightened himself, 
could be heard escaping like steam out of a kettle. 

“Who knows anything about this?” he asked, 
turning to face the crowd. His voice, which he had 
endeavoured to keer steady, rose to a squeak at the 
end. At any other time, it would have been 
ludicrous, but now this merely added an extra note of 
awesome fear to the proceedings. 

“TH tell you what little I know, Constable,” I re- 
plied, stepping forward. 

The policeman produced a notebook and pencil. 
It is curious how, at the most emotional times, one 
notices the smallest, and it would seem, inconse- 
quential details: his pencil, a mere stump, had 
scarcely any point, and appeared lost between his huge 
thumb and forefinger. 

“Your name, sir?” 

‘Martin Lorne.” 

“* Address? ”’ 

“ Grigg’s Hotel.” 

At the mention of that famous name, his eyebrows 
lifted somewhat. 

“* Been staying there long, sir? ”’ 

“*T arrived to-day.” 

‘* May I ask from where, sir? ” 

“ America.” 

My kindly inquisitor appeared more satisfied at this 
magic word. Once again, the eccentricities of my 
fellow-countrymen had acted apparently as an ex- 
planation. My nationality accounted for my shabby 
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appearance whilst staying at a fashionable London 
hotel. 

“ Now, Mr. Lorne, if you would be good enough to 
tell me exactly what happened here to-night? ’’ The 
policeman started to look again at the corpse, but the 
sight was too much for him. 

Then, in a voice that rose into a bellow, he turned 
to the nearest man and said: “Slip over to Grigg’s 
Hotel and get something to put He did not 
finish the sentence; but we all knew what the “ some- 
thing ” was for; and I, standing close to the speaker, 
noticed, as he pushed back his helmet, that his fore- 
head was bedewed with sweat. 

The man, who was fashionably dressed in evening 
kit, rushed across the road without a quibble. 

‘Now, sir,” the constable said again. 

“1 know very little, Officer, as 1 have already told 
you. I was returning to the Hotel from Portland 
Place, where I had been spending the evening, when 
I noticed a car stop just where we are standing now. 
Two men got out, carrying something. I thought, at 
first, 1t was a cofin—I don’t know why on earth I 
should have imagined this, but the idea, strange as it 
was, certainly came into my mind. Of course, | 
wondered what two well-dressed men ‘. 

“ How were they dressed? ” 

“As well as I could see, they were both in evening 
clothes: opera hat, white scarf, and dark overcoat.” 

“What you might call ‘ gentlemen’, then? ” 

‘“'Yes—I suppose so,” I returned lamely. 
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“And you thought it was a coffin they were 
carrying? ” 

“Yes, I did. It may sound ridiculous—but that’s 
exactly what I thought. It was not until I had crossed 
the road that I realized the truth: that it was a 
practically naked man they had taken out of the car.” 

“You've never seen him before? ” 

“No. But even if the man had been familiar to 
me, his face———”’ 

The constable nodded. 

“Yes, sir. That’s right,” he replied; then, as 
though talking to himself: “I’ve seen some 
things. . 

“Was anyone else here at the time?” he asked, 
facing the crowd again. 

I could reply to that, and I did. 

“No, Constable, there was no one else here. This 
man,” looking for the loafer, who stepped forward 
with a smirk, “* was the first on the scene after myself.” 

By this time, the man who had crossed to Grigg’s 
arrived carrying a dark cloth. Close behind him was 
a porter wearing the hotel uniform. 

I had seen enough; I wanted to be alone. 

“If you should want me, Officer,”’ I said to the 
policeman, “‘ you know my name—you'll find me at 
Grigg’s Hotel.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Good night, Officer.” 

“Good night, sir.” 
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The first duty to be discharged—and I considered 
it a duty—upon arriving at the Hotel, was to drink in 
quick succession two double whiskies. I felt I wanted 
them. 

The hall-porter, scurrying back, had spread the 
Story among the night-staff, and I was the object, I 
could see, of much curiosity. I don’t suppose it would 
have surprised the whispering group if it had been 
learned that I was the murderer myself; after my 
eccentric behaviour of the morning, coupled with the 
fact that I was an American, I felt it quite possible 
that the hall-porter had actually started such a 
rumour. 

Without waiting to ascertain the truth, or other- 
wise, of my surmise, I took the lift to my suite. 

That morning, I had felt somewhat like the famous 
gambler who, proceeding straight from a gambling- 
house in the Boulevard Haussmann, where he had 
won eight thousand pounds at a sitting, had gone to 
the Ritz Hotel and asked for the Royal Suite; to-night, 
my mood was changed: I could have done with much 
smaller accommodation. Each corner of the huge 
sitting-room and equally large bedroom, seemed 
peopled by terrors—phantoms which might spring 
out at any moment and clutch for my throat. . 

The truth was, I felt horribly afraid. Even in the 
midst of the security offered by a high-class London 
hotel, I momentarily expected a physical attack. 

It was not until I had personally seen to all the 
fastenings of the windows in the suite, and had ascer- 
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tained that every door was securely locked, that I pre- 
pared for bed. 

But sleep would not come. The awful image of 
that dead man (and, by looking out of my bedroom 
window, I could still see the spot where he had lain) 
returned again and again. But for it being real, | 
would have told myself it was all merely the imagin- 
ing of a disordered brain. 

There were one or two novels in the sitting-room 
of the suite—left behind, I supposed, by a previous 
guest—and with these I tried to ease my mind of its 
burden; but, though two out of three of the books 
bore famous names, neither proved an anodyne: con- 
tinually, I found my eyes wandering from the page 
and glancing nervously to right and left. 

And I was a fit, healthy man of twenty-seven. . . . 

Somehow, the night passed; but I was exceedingly 
glad to wake from an uneasy sleep to find the light 
stealing in through the window curtains. Another 
day! The darkness was gone, bringing the blessed 
brightness. 

Springing out of bed, I was able to banish my 
horrors. By the time I had shaved and bathed, the 
morning tea was ready, brought to the room by a 
smartly-uniformed maid. 

“It’s a beautiful mornin’, sorr,’’ she said, with a 
strong Irish brogue. 

“It’s the best of all mornings,” I replied; “I've 
never known a better one.” 

With the promise of the sun, my mood had 
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changed. My spirit had escaped from a dreadful 
prison; I was like a boy fresh from a tedious illness, 
and about to start on a holiday. 

The tea tasted delicious, and the smoke from my 
cigarette never so fragrant. Curious how complete can 
be one’s mental turnabout: I actually found myself 
thinking of getting some new clothes now that I was 
in London! My stuff would be arriving from 
Southampton that day, but I anticipated with pleasure 
visiting Conduit Street. 

My initial act, after dressing, was to ring up the 
strange personality I had met the day before. I didn’t 
intend to tackle this thing alone; and I had already 
formed the opinion that, in a real crisis, this curiously- 
named man would be a friend indeed. Anyhow, | 
had taken a fancy to the fellow—and there was an 
end of it. 

“Ts that you, Empe ” 

““ Rope’ speaking,” was the answer; “Lorne, | 
believer ” 

“Correct. Look here, I want you to breakfast with 
me at Grigg’s.” 

“Delighted. After your depredations last night, 
the larder is somewhat depleted. To avoid any 
possible misunderstanding, I’ll give my order now: 
Porridge, sole, ham—not bacon—and eggs, toast and 
marmalade, and hot rolls. Also, tell them I like my 
coffee particularly strong. Got that? ” 

I laughed. What a relief to hear such breeziness 
after the night before. 
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“ You shall have everything on the list,” I answered; 
““ get here as quickly as you can, please.” 

“ Oh-h! ” I heard in reply; “ like that, is it? Very 
well; I shall charge the taxi to you.” 

Rope was forthcoming in exactly twenty-two and a 
half minutes. By that time, I had read for the second 
time the only letter awaiting my attention. Of course, 
this was from Mr. Dropstick, the solicitor—a brief, 
business-like communication which ran: 


Dear Sir, 

I am authorized to state that the price for 
the property we discussed yesterday 1s {£95,000 
(Ninety-five thousand pounds). I shall be glad to 


receive your further instructions. 


Thrusting this into my pocket, I had just glanced 
through the headlines in the first morning paper I took 
up, when an unmistakable voice boomed in my ear: 

‘“*Morning, Lorne. Up with the lark, I see. Now, 
what about brekker? ”’ 

“ Brekker? ” I repeated, after shaking hands. 

“English for breakfast. Lead me to it. I could 
eat a whale.” 

Rope the night before had been likeable; in this 
morning mood, he was irresistible. I congratulated 
myself on having made such an acquaintance. A 
better banisher of banshees could not have been found, 
I was convinced, in the metropolis. 

I let him have his way—or, rather, the run of 
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his teeth—for the next half an hour. During that 
period, he stowed away perfectly amazing quantities 
of food. My friend, the maitre d’hétel, who had 
superintended my breakfast the previous morning, 
stood like an amiable god, bestowing his benison upon 
us both. 

Eventually, however, my guest’s gargantuan appe- 
tite was satished. He leaned back in his chair with a 
contented smile. 

“Now that’s what I call a meal, Lorne,” he said. 

“Do you always eat like that? ” 

“Pretty often. You see, the Mind can’t work un- 
less the Body is supplied with motive power. But 
now,” pulling out a short, black stump of a pipe from 
one pocket, and a pouch filled with plug tobacco from 
another, “‘ what is it that’s happened? ” 

“How do you know anything’s happened?” I 
asked. 

“Old son,” he replied, “it sticks out a mile. In 
spite of possessing a most attractive personality, I don’t 
flatter myself that you found Life so intolerable on 
your own that you were obliged to invite me to break- 
fast with you. Ergo: there must be a cause. I argue 
to myself that something happened last night after you 
left me. You'll know my methods in time. In the 
meanwhile, I should like to have a detailed account.”’ 

‘Not here,’ I said; “I want to go where there’s no 
earthly chance of our being overheard.” 

Rope softly whistled. 

“The crime of the century,” he commented, 
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‘becomes more interesting every moment. What 
about your suite? ” 

“The very place,” I agreed, and led the way to 
the lift. 

Had I not, directly I entered the sitting-room, been 
assailed by a mild attack of nerves, I might have 
smiled at the behaviour of my companion. He made 
a detailed tour of the suite, opening every door and 
looking inside, gazing through each window, examin- 
ing every cupboard, and even going to the extent of 
peering beneath the bed, before he announced him- 
self satisfied. 

“This thing is so big, Lorne,” he remarked in a 
serious tone, “ that neither of us can afford to take the 
slightest chance. But we shall be safe enough here,”’ 
pulling a couple of chairs into the very centre of the 
room; “ now, fire away.” 

He listened with the closest attention to all I had to 
say. 
“I’m sick of trying to think things out for myself,” 
I concluded; “ let’s have your view.” 

“The same Hand is at work, of course,” was his 
slow reply; “an idea came to me yesterday which 
fits in with this latest development.” 

“ Tell me what it is,” I urged. 

“Not yet. It would sound far too fantastic.” 

“But, good Lord, man, what could be more 
fantastic than the discovery of a practically naked man 
with his face mutilated in Piccadilly at two o'clock in 
the morning? ” 


? 
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Rope nodded. 

“ Nothing,” he conceded; “‘ but, all the same, [’m 
going to keep my view to myself—at least, for the 
time being. I expect you had the wind up pretty badly 
last night, didn’t you? ” 

I was not afraid to make the confession. 

“TI felt these rooms haunted,” I replied; “and | 
was damned glad when the morning came.” 

He nodded again. 

“ That’s understandable.” 

“Tf the same fiend is responsible, why the naked 
body?’ I asked; “and why leave it in such a posi- 
tion? ” 

The crime investigator leaned forward. 

‘““He has become flushed with success; he thinks 
he can take any chance now. It was the audacity of 
the thing that appealed to him. What is more, the 
body was left there for a specific reason.” 

“What reason?” I thought I knew what was 
coming, and it made me breathe quickly. 

“The reason was, old son, that you were meant to 
see 11! WHe—it must be a man, I think—knew that 
you had left Minster Deane i 

“ But that’s impossible. I came away in the middle 
of the night.” 

“Don’t forget, Lorne, that this is a creature of 
the darkness. I don’t want to be melodramatic—but 
we have the evidence. I repeat, you must have been 
followed to London, spied upon, no doubt, and located 
at Grigg’s Hotel. It would have been easy enough 
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for a skilled tracker to have known every movement you 
made yesterday. If you ask me for proof, what about 
the coincidence of you arriving in Piccadilly just at the 
moment that the body was taken out of the car? ” 

The speaker’s manner was so convincing that I 
could raise no further objection. 

“Well?” 

‘This means that they know all about you. Either 
the man Booge i 

“Or the girl,” I ejaculated. 

“The girl,” repeated Rope slowly; “I can’t place 
her yet. Describe her again, will you? ” 

I did as he requested, adding: “I can’t imagine that 
she has got anything to do with this. It’s impossible 
to conceive such a thing. Besides, remember, she gave 
me a warning.” 

‘“[’m trying to remember every little thing,’’ was 
the stern answer; “but that girl certainly provides 
something of a clue. It would explain a great deal— 
how they knew, for instance, that you were staying 
in this Hotel.” 

“Yes, it would explain that—but nothing will con- 
vince me that that girl isn’t straight.” 

“We'll cut out the girl, and concentrate on concrete 
facts. The Police wilt be unable to hush up an affair 
bike this; can’t you imagine the placards that will be 
bursting upon London within an hour or soP Why, 
it'll be the biggest sensation since Jack the Ripper! 
And there'll have to be an inquest, of course; you'll 
be called as a witness.” 
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I began to perspire at the thought. 

«6 Shal] IP 39 

“Undoubtedly. You were the first person to dis- 
cover the body, remember.” | 

Whilst I was giving this disturbing information 
gloomy thought, a slight noise made my companion 
turn in his chair. 

“Someone at the door,” he said; “ you'd better see 
who it is.” 

The conversation must have deadened my wits, I 
suppose, for I found myself staring at him dully for 
some moments. 

The knock on the door was repeated louder. 

It sounded to me like a message of Fate. In fancy, 
I was taking part in some tense, nerve-tingling drama, 
with a heavy cloud of suspense saturating the stage. 

“See who it is, man,” said Rope again. 

I rose reluctantly, and walked to the door. It was 
ludicrous—but I pulled the handle swiftly towards 
me: I was anxious to get the encounter over as quickly 
as possible. 

Yet the apparition which confronted me was noth- 
ing more alarming than a hotel servant. 

Fhe man held a letter in his hand. 

“This has just been left at the office, Mr. Lorne,”’ 
he stated. 

“By whom?” My nerves had begun to twitch 
again. 

“The gentleman gave no name, sir.” 

“* Has he gone?” 
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“Yes, sir. He left immediately in a car.” 

“ All right,” I replied, somewhat brusquely, I am 
afraid. 

As the man closed the door behind him, I almost 
bumped into Rope, who had walked, soft-footed, 
towards me. 

He became the controlling spirit, taking the letter 
out of my hand without a word of apology. 

“ This may be interesting,” he said; “let’s get back 
to our chairs.” 

I watched him fascinatedly as he ripped open the 
envelope, folded back the paper which it con- 
tained, and read. A slight flush crept into his heavy 
features. 

“Very, very interesting,” he commented, and 
passed over the note. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“ Read it for yourself,”’ I was told. 

I scanned the two typewritten lines: 


You are advised to return to New York tmme- 
diately, America is a much healthier country. 


There was no signature, but I knew from whom it 
had come. 

Rope supported my view. 

“Our charming friend, The Mutilator.” 

I nodded. 

Rope puffed at his villainous pipe. 

** And the answer is? ”’ he asked, with a smile that, 
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if I had not known the man, might have been 
frightening. 

“In the negative,” I replied. If I had been hesi- 
tating before, this would have decided me. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do?”’ I went 
on. And my voice must have carried convincingly, 
because the listener sat bolt upright in his chair; “1 
am going straight out from here to send a cable 
to my New York lawyers.” 

“Which means that you are going to buy Minster 
Deane? ” 

“ Exactly. I haven’t had time to mention it before, 
but this letter came this morning from Dropstick, the 
solicitor who has charge of the Estate.” 

My companion quickly read it and passed the letter 
back. 

‘The Prologue is over; the First Act begins,” was 
his comment. ‘ Although a believer in publicity, yet 
I] am reluctant to push my own wares.” 

I got up and clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Rope,” I said, in a steady voice, “‘ you are forth- 
with engaged. From this moment, I claim your ex- 
clusive services. I happen to be a rich man—but this 
is the first time in my life that I have really been glad 
of the fact. You can name your own terms.” 

The reply was characteristic. 

‘So long as there’s plenty of beer money, my fees. 
will be strictly reasonable.” 

This mountain of a man rose with surprising 
agility, and reached for his hat and stick. 
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“ Where are you going? ” I asked. 

“* To rab, Beak Street. There are one or two minor 
matters, such as settling the electric light account, 
which require my immediate attention. After eleven 
o'clock this morning, | shall be entirely at your dis- 
posal.” : % 

The telephone on the mantelpiece rang. 

“Unless I am mistaken,” said Rope, “ you’ll find 
that’s the Police ringing you up for an appointment. 
Now, look here, Lorne: I’ve nothing on my con- 
science, and they've not yet asked for my finger-prints; 
but I want to work this thing on my own. There- 
fore, it would be much better if the Police didn’t know 
that I was in any way connected with it. That’s why 
I’ll clear out now. Eleven o’clock at Beak Street— 
suit you? ” 

‘ Admirably,” I said. If this fellow was going to 
carry me on his shoulders, I didn’t feel, at the moment, 
any need to protest. He swayed me by his vigorous 
personality. 

Before I could reach the instrument, he had left 
the room. 

“Yes? ” I said, lifting the receiver. 

“Vine Street Police Station speaking, Mr. Lorne. 
We should be very much obliged if you could make it 
convenient to give us a call as soon as possible.” 

‘*T will come at once,” I replied. Better to humour 
these people, no doubt; but they would not get any 
more out of me than the information I had passed on 
to the constable the night before. 
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There could be no question of asking for their help. 
Those two typewritten lines had acted as a slap in the 
face. They constituted a personal challenge. 
And, with the help of Friend Rope, I was going to 
answer it. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH f VISIT VINE STREET: AM TAKEN TO 
SCOTLAND YARD: UNDERGO A CROSS-EXAM- 

S INATION: MEET A MAN 100 NOT LIKE: AND 
KEEP A GUARD ON MY TONGUE. ...... 


I rounp a beautiful crisp morning saluting me as | 
stepped into Piccadilly. Across the way, the Green 
Park was a vision of pastoral delights: a green oasis 
in a desert of bricks and mortar; and I could not help 
contrasting the grim errand on which I was bound 
with the cheerful good-nature of everyone I encoun- 
tered. “Bus conductors sent me a smile as they ran 
down their steps, one in every three passers-by looked 
as though he had just received good news, even the 
taxi-driver 1 signalled drew up with an ingratiating 
grin. 

“Vine Street, sir?” he said, repeating the name 
after me; ‘‘oh, yus, I know it, ha, ha! It’s the place 
where the college boys used to go when they had 
one of their how-de-dos in the West End on Boat 
Race night. . . . But that’s all changed now. 
Jump in, sir, and I'll get you there in a couple of 
jiffs.”” 

Whether he imagined I had indulged in a riotous 
orgy the night before and was now going to the 
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famous Police Station to pay penance, I could not tell, 
but he certainly lost no time. Before I was able 
finally to arrange my thoughts into some sort of 
sequence, the cab drew up, and I was at my destina- 
tion. 

I must say, the Police people treated me very 
decently, and some of the qualms I had experienced 
upon receiving the telephone message disappeared; 
but these returned in part measure when the Inspector 
gave me to understand that I was not to be interro- 
gated there, but at Scotland Yard. 

““Why Scotland Yard?” I asked. 

His already serious face took on a greater gravity. 

“‘ This is a very bad business, sir; I haven’t known 
anything so bad since Jack the Ripper days—and that 
was before my time. You can’t go leaving mutilated 
corpses on Piccadilly pavements. . . . It won't 
take long, sir,” he added, breaking off. 

It would not be honest for me to deny a distinct 
feeling of excitement as I got out of the car and 
walked past the constable standing at the entrance 
to the British Police Headquarters. Scotland Yard! 
The very name gave me a sensation of mingled pride 
and trepidation—pride, that this wonderful institu- 
tion belonged to the country from which I had sprung, 
and trepidation at the knowledge that I had come 
there to give testimony concerning an horrific outrage. 

My friend, the Police Inspector, did not allow me 
- to dawdle. I was escorted to a lift, which shot up to 
the second floor. Along a commonplace corridor we 
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went, before stopping at a door on the right. A single 
knock on this, and it opened quickly. 

“T’ve brought Mr. Martin Lorne, sir,” announced 
the Inspector, stepping into the room. 

I found myself confronting a big-framed man, 
wearing a double-breasted navy-blue suit which 
emphasized his size. He was sitting in a swivel chair 
before a cheapish-looking desk. His eyes were like 
gimlets. 

“Sit down, Mr. Lorne,” he said, in a deep, gruff 
voice: “I’m Chief Constable McPherson.” 

I took advantage of the pause to interject a little 
cordiality into the proceedings. 

“Very glad to meet you, Mr. McPherson; this is 
the first time I’ve been to Scotland Yard. It’s very 
kind of you to let me pay this visit.” 

My feeble humour proved to be ill-timed. The 
Inspector who had acted as my guide gave what 
appeared to be a warning cough, the third Police 
official in the room—a middle-aged man in plain 
clothes, whose face I did not particularly like—turned 
from a file he had been consulting and gave me a 
distinctly hostile look. The temperature fell with a 
thud. 

“We'll get to business,” announced McPherson. 
“You don’t mind, Mr. Lorne, if we have in a short- 
hand-writer? ” 

“I probably shan’t object a bit,” I stated; “that is, 
after I know what all this is about. Why have I been 
brought here? ” 
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These proceedings were taking on a rather more 
serious tone than I had reckoned with. McPherson, 
in his rugged efficiency, was bad enough, but the man 
who had favoured me with that hostile glance was 
distinctly unpleasant. 

McPherson stopped the drumming of his fingers on 
the desk in front of him. 

“You have been brought here, Mr. Lorne, to answer 
certain questions about a shocking crime.” 

‘““Oh, I understand now. You mean that dreadful 
business of the mutilated corpse outside my Hotel last 
night? ”’ 

“Yes.” He pressed a bell. “Tell Davis I am 
ready,” he told the constable who appeared. “ Davis 
is the shorthand-writer I referred to just now,” he 
added, turning to me. 

Before I could raise any objection—and it would 
have been futile, I imagined, to have done so—a man 
in plain clothes entered, carrying a notebook and 
pencil. 

“We shall want you to take this down, Davis,” 
stated the Chief Constable. 

“Yes, sir.”” The speaker seated himself at a smaller 
desk in an alcove near the window, and my friend 
of the unpleasant visage took up a lolling position 
against the fireplace. From there, he could stare 
straight across at me, and I was ready to swear that his 
expression was one of the most upsetting that I had 
ever witnessed. It was not that he appeared malig- 
nantly inclined, but I suppose his mind was so used 
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to dealing with criminals of every type that this 
manner had become habitual when a suspect—and | 
realized I possibly came under this class—underwent 
a cross-examination. 

McPherson began: 

“* May I ask your full name, Mr. Lorne? ” 

“Martin Lorne.” 

“* Nationality? ” 

“Born in America, but I’ve always regarded myself 
as British.” 

66 Whyr 99 

“* Because my grandfather emigrated from a Dorset 
village called Minster Deane—which village, by the 
way, I am shortly going to purchase.” 

“Then you are a man of considerable wealth? ” 

“T inherited over a million from my father when 
I was twenty-one.” 

“ Dollars? ” 

** Pounds.” 

The Police Inspector from Vine Street who had 
remained in the room, took out a handkerchief and 
gently mopped his forehead. He either found the 
atmosphere close, or the mention of so much money 
must have stimulated his heart action. In fact, from 
this point, each of the listeners appeared to take an 
added interest in the scene. 

‘““Have you been in England some time, Mr. 
Lorne? ” 

“* Nearly a fortnight.” 

- “ How long do you intend to stay? ” 
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“The rest of my life. That is,” I went on to add, 
“with intervening periods for travelling, of course.” 

The questionaire did not appear to be progressing 
as rapidly as the loller by the fireplace expected, and 
he made a gesture of impatience. 

“All right, Diddley,” he was told by his superior; 
“all in good time.”’ 

“But if you don’t mind,” I butted in, “I should 
like the proceedings to be speeded up somewhat. My 
American hustle, perhaps.” 

McPherson leaned across his desk. 

“‘T am coming as rapidly as possible to the essential 
parts of this interview, Mr. Lorne, and I will beg of 
you not to criticize my methods.” 

The words irritated me, and I recalled with a mild, 
gloating sense of satisfaction how Rope, just before | 
had left the Hotel, had asked me not to inform the 
Police that I had made his acquaintance. 1 was going 
further than that, however: McPherson’s manner re- 
minded me of my determination; it was resolutely to 
keep back the very things which, from his point of 
view, would come under the heading, no doubt, of 
“‘ essential information”. He knew, of course, that 
I had been the first to discover the mutilated corpse 
outside Grigg’s Hote,the night before; to have denied 
that would have been absurd, but the earlier part of 
the drama—no, I was going to give Rope a free 
hand. 

“I’m sorry,” I said. 

The apology was accepted with a brief nod. 
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“May I ask why you have come to England, Mr. 
Lorne? ” 

I laughed. 

“If I told you, you would scarcely credit the story.” 

“Try us,” interjected Diddley from the mantel- 
piece. 

“All right; you’ve asked for it, and you shall have 
it.” I then proceeded to give them a plain, but 
perfectly truthful account of my mission to this 
country. 

At the end: 

“It certainly is a remarkable story,” commented 
Diddley. 

““ Now, we come to last night, Mr. Lorne,” broke 
in the Chief Constable; ‘would you mind telling us 
in your own words exactly what happened? ”’ 

““There’s very little to tell,” I replied; “I was 
coming home in the early hours; I saw a car stop out- 
side the Green Park. Some men got out, carrying 
something which I first thought—I can’t tell you why 
—was a coffin. It was the men dropping the thing 
and then rushing off in the car that made me cross 
over.” 

“That is all the information you have on the 
point? ” 

“* My dear Chief Constable,” ¥ said, “I come from 
New York, not Chicago. I’ve lived up till now a fairly 
respectable existence. I’m not in the habit of going 
about with corpse mutilators.” I stood up and won- 
dered if my bluff would be called. “ Any communi- 
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cations sent to me at Grigg’s Hotel will be forwarded. 
May I tear myself away now, gentlemen ” 

There was a silence. 

“OF course, if there’s any question of my being 
detained here, I shall have to ring up a lawyer.” 

“You need not take that trouble, Mr. Lorne,” 
replied the Chief Constable, speaking with a pause 
between each word. 

“Then, I will wish you good morning, gentle- 
men.” 

‘““Good morning,” said McPherson. But I noticed 
that the lolling Diddley kept silent. 

I did not like Diddley. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH | AM COMMENDED BY MY NEW 
PRIVATE SECRETARY: AND IN RETURN BUY 

9 HIM SOME BAGS: WE viSIT AUGUSTUS 
DROPSTICK: AND | BUY MY DREAM-VILLAGE. 


Rope, to whose Beak Street office I journeyed by a 
roundabout route—the possibility had not escaped my 
mind that I might be followed—listened attentively 
to my story. 

At the end, he was good enough to pass me a 
bouquet. 

“IT think you carried it off jolly well,” he stated. 
“ Yes,”’ as though answering a question I had not yet 
put, “I know Diddley, but, with you, I don’t like his 
face. He’s got a nasty, suspicious mind, and I doubt 
if he can tell the difference between an honest man 
and a crook. I shouldn’t be surprised if he doesn’t 
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even suspect old McPherson of some secret sin or 
other!” he added. “But now,” clearing the desk by 
the simple expedient of brushing everything off it on 
to the floor with a huge hand, “‘ we must really start 
business.” 

Rope’s manner was impressive. Although he had 
fewer clients than any private crime investigator in 
London, I felt my confidence in him increase. 

“It’s just about time for my cup of coffee,” he said, 
striding to the door; “come along, and I'll treat you 
to three-pen’orth—I can’t run to anything more ex- 
pensive.” 

A dozen yards away, round a bend in the tortuous 
network of streets, was a coffee-house, chiefly fre- 
quented, from what I could see, by the seedy clerk 
type, interspersed with a carter or two. 

‘* Best fellows in London,” declared Rope, makins 
a sweeping gesture. ‘“‘See that chap over there? ” 
nodding towards a distant corner; “ he’s the draughts 
champion of London. . . . My word, Milly,” to 
the waitress who came hurrying up, a smile on her 
rather attractive face, “ you do look nice. A clean 
apron, eh?” 

“Oh, Mr. E!” 

My companion supplied a footnote to history at this 
point with the information that he was known to 
the staff of Slatter’s by the abbreviation of “‘ E ”’—“ If 
they called me ‘Emp ’, they’d be splashing H’s all over 
the place,” he wound up. 

To my surprise, the cups were clean and the coffee 
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really excellent—so much so, in fact, that I ordered a 
further supply. 

It was whilst we were discussing the second cup that 
Rope opened out. 

“We must clear out of London,” he said; “if you 
are really determined to go on with this thing, we 
must get close to Minster Deane. Of course, there’ll 
be a certain risk—but that’s unavoidable. By the 
way, the first essential is that you become owner of 
this precious village of yours. Have you made up 
your mind?” 

“T certainly have,” I assured him. “ What’s hap- 
pened has made me more determined than ever.” 

‘Then, we must get along and see that lawyer pal 
of yours—what’s his comic name? ” 

“* Dropstick.”” 

“And his office? ” 

“* Norfolk Street, Strand.” 

“Righto! We can get there on a ’bus. And you 
understand, Lorne: to this Dropstick person I’m your 
secretary. Of course,” with a glance downwards, 
“these bags don’t exactly inspire respect ‘i 

I picked up the bill, left sixpence on the marble 
table-top for the waitress, and walked out into the 
crowded street. As Rope joined me, I ran my arm 
through his. 

“ You're not easily offended, I hope? ”’ I said. 

“Easily offended? What do you mean? ” 

“Well, I’m going to risk it, anyway,” I went on. 
“Taxi!” 
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When we were inside, my companion shook his 


head. 

“This is sheer extravagance, you know,” he re- 
buked; ‘‘we could have got there easily by ’bus.” 

‘We're not going to Dropstick’s yet.” 

“Where, then? ” 

“You'll soon see.” 

Three minutes later, the taxi stopped outside the 
imposing emporium of Messrs. Henry Baines Ltd. 
According to their newspaper advertisements, Messrs. 
Henry Baines Ltd. can supply any known shape or 
size of man with a complete outht (Home or 
Colonial) on the spot, and with scarcely a moment’s 
delay. 

But they struck a snag in my recently-appointed 
private secretary. 

The Manager of the Suits Department took one 
glance at Rope’s mammoth proportions and seemed 
to shrivel within himself. 

‘“T’m afraid, sir,” he said, “‘that we don’t cater 
for such an outsize as yourself.’’ 

Rope threw up his right hand, and declaimed in 
thunderous tones: 

“ And I always thought that one could believe news- 
paper advertisements!” he cried. “ Here am I, want- 
ing a suit, craving for a suit, demanding a suit, and 
you say that you can’t . 

“Suit,” I put in, yielding again to my regrettable 
habit of cheap humour. “Come along, Rope.” 

“I say, laddie, I don’t like this,” he demurred when 
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we were once again in the taxi; “damn it, I haven't 
earned a penny yet! ” 

“But you will,” I told him; “you told me you 
weren't easily offended.” 

“I did nothing of the sort! ” 

“Well, anyway, if you won’t mind me saying so, 
I don’t like those present trousers of yours, and I’m 
going to get you some others. Where shall we go? 
Surely, there’s a place in London that can fit you with 
bags. Think, man!” 

“If you’d asked me before, I could have told you 
about Fosse’s straight away.” 

“Get the fellow to drive there.” 

Rope thrust his head out of the window and yelled 
in a voice that made a passing ‘bus-driver cast grave 
doubt upon his ancestry: “‘ Fosse’s! ”’ 

You can’t get the better of a London taxi-driver, | 
quickly discovered. Within another five minutes, the 
cab had stopped outside what looked like—and proved 
to be—the most wonderful second-hand clothes shop 
in the world. 

Here we had a different reception. 

“Fit you, sir?” repeated the smiling salesman, 
coming forward; “why, you’re a baby to the gentle- 
man we accommodated yesterday.” 

“Who was he? Goliath?” 

‘*No; Poushitoff, the Russian wrestler.” 

“But he weighs twenty stone!” 

‘I know, sir; but we found him a suit all right.” 

And, sure enough, they did the same for Rope. As 
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I have never believed in spoiling the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar, I did the job thoroughly, and, despite the re- 
peated protests of Rope, my new private secretary, 
within the next hour, was provided with an outfit 
which, to use his own words, “ would have given old 
man Solomon something to write home about.” 

Giving instructions that the clothes should be 
sent to Rope’s rooms off Portland Place, we 
called yet another taxi and started to trundle Strand- 
wards. 

“This is my last word,” I remarked, as he broke 
forth into yet another demonstration of protest; “ it’s 
your birthday to-day—understand that, you fool !— 
and those togs are my present.” 

“Laddie,” said the giant, “‘I can see you are of a 
determined nature; I will shut up.” 

“Do.” 


Something had happened to Mr. Augustus Drop- 
stick. He had mellowed. And it did not take me 
long to ascertain the cause of this transformation: he 
had received an answering cable from my Broadway 
lawyers, Gray & Judson. 

“Very satisfactory,” he said, tapping the paper with 
shis forefinger; ‘“‘ very satisfactory indeed.” 

“Good!” I remarked. “ By the way, Mr. Drop- 
stick, allow me to introduce to you my private secre- 
tary, Mr. Rope.” 

“Delighted to make your acquaintance, my dear 
sir.” A large, flabby hand was extended, but quickly 
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withdrawn. The giant’s grip was something out of 
the usual line for this elderly solicitor. 

“You got my letter, Mr. Lorne?” Still fondling 
his injured hand, the speaker resumed his seat. 
* £95,000. I think,” he went on, “if you make an 
inquiry of any well-known firm of estate agents, such 
as Spear Bros. and Clark, or Henley & Jenkins, you 
will find that the price is not excessive. Now, if you 
had come to me a few years ago, Mr. Lorne, I should 
have been forced to ask you at least treble the price. 
You have a bargain, sir, a real bargain. For this com- 
paratively modest sum—to a man of your financial 
status, of course—you become the possessor of what 
is recognized as one of the most delightful estates in 
the whole of England. A dream-village, sir, a dream- 
village. eae 

My secretary coughed. 

“Do you know that part of the country, Mr. 
Rope? ” 

‘“ Not very well, Mr. Dropstick. But I hope to make 
a much closer acquaintance with it very soon. I shall 
be going down with Mr. Lorne to look the place over.” 

‘Quite so. And I am sure you will be charmed. 
Now, your London Bank, Mr. Lorne?” 

“The Strand branch of the Westminster.” | 
pulled out my cheque-book, and the eyes of the 
solicitor danced delightedly at the sight of the round 
sum I inscribed on the pink slip. 

“Ten thousand pounds—a little over ten per cent 
of the total—that is very satisfactory, Mr. Lorne. 
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Now, if you will refer me to your London solicitors, 
the matter can be expedited without any further 
delay.” 

“The sooner the matter is completed, the better I 
shall be pleased, Mr. Dropstick.” 

He gave me a sidelong glance. 

“You have heard nothing more of ‘ those dangerous 
characters” you mentioned on your last visit, Mr. 
Lorne?’ A short laugh followed the words. 

There was no need for Rope to cough: I was sufh- 
ciently on my guard. 

“T daresay I exaggerated,” I replied; “ you needn’t 
take me too seriously.” 

Having given him the name of the London solici- 
tors Gray had mentioned to me as being entirely trust- 
worthy, I shook hands, and started to leave the room. 

The old fellow wished us both a cordial “ Good 
day”, but did not offer his hand a second time, I 
noticed, to my secretary. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH MARY DUNN TAKES UP THE TALE: 
HOW 1! BECAME NURSE TO MRS. WILMOTT: 

1 O MY “UNSATISFACTORY EMPLOYER: [ARRIVE 
AT SKAIRFE CASTLE, AND GROW SUSPICIOUS. 


I am aghast and bewildered by the most terrifying 

fears. Things so strange have happened recently that 

even now I can scarcely credit them; I feel I am living 

in the midst of a nightmare. It will relieve my mind 

somewhat and clear my thoughts perhaps, if I sit down 

and record in black and white what has occurred to. 
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date; that is why, with the door of the small room 
which has been set apart for my private use locked 
behind me, I have taken a writing-pad and fountain- 

n. 
The silence is intense, broken only by the slight 
noise of the pen on the smooth paper. On the sur- 
face, a peaceful enough scene—I might be writing 
home to far-off Canada, describing my first month’s 
stay in dear old England. Instead of that, it is a tale 
of horror such as the imagination of few novelists 
could have conjured up that I am attempting to 
describe. 


Before I go any further, however, I suppose I had 
better introduce myself. My name is Mary Dunn, I| 
was twenty-four last birthday, I am Canadian by birth, 
and by profession a nurse. I am supposed to be 
reasonably good-looking, to have a decent skin, and 
hair that curls naturally. Apart from that, and the 
fact that I enjoy unusually good health, I don’t think 
that there is anything else for me to add. Personal 
details are so often boring. 

In one sense, I am like a character out of a novel: 
I am absolutely alone in the world, having no relatives 
whatever, whilst the few friends with whom I con- 
tinue to keep in touch have all been made through 
my work. 

It is about three months ago that I went to New 
York from Montreal. I had to supervise the journey 
of a patient who was about to undergo a very serious 
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operation by a world-famous surgeon. My patient 
never rallied after the operation, and, to come to 
the point, I found myself in New York without a 
job. 

Although I had not been able to see much of it, 
Manhattan struck me as being a marvellous place in 
which to live, but, in order to stay there, it was neces- 
sary that I should obtain some work. Inserting an 
advertisement in the New York Times, I was sur- 
prised to receive a reply by what must have been 
return of post. The letter asked me if I would call at 
an apartment in East 64th Street at my earliest con- 
venience, and telephone beforehand to make sure that 
the writer would be in? 

I went there the next morning, to be interviewed 
by a Mr. Wilmott. I didn’t care a great deal for the 
look of this man, and I decided before the talk had 
proceeded very far that my prospective employer was 
an umsatisfactory person. He was vague in_ his 
manner, rambling in his speech, and generally gave 
me the impression that he was the type of person who 
depended on shady transactions to get a living. 

I could not put my finger on any definite point at 
that time, of course—but the impression, once having 
gained a hold in my mind, persisted. 

You will, no doubt, wonder why, having come to 
this conclusion, I accepted the post which he offered. 
Well, there were two reasons. The first was that I 
took an instant liking to my patient. Mrs. Wilmott, 
who was a hopeless cripple through rheumatoid 
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arthritis, was a sweet, lovable woman, who made about 
as strong a contrast to her husband as could possibly 
be imagined. She looked out upon her tiny world, 
bounded by the walls of her bedroom, with an un- 
flinching courage; she greeted me with a smile, upon 
being introduced, and during the short time that I 
was with her before leaving to pack my trunk, never 
uttered one word of complaint. 

That was the first reason. I know the old saying 
—that nursing turns a girl into either an angel or 
something approaching a devil—but that’s utterly 
absurd: the majority of us are just ordinary human 
beings like the rest of humanity, except that we have 
to work a good deal harder. Seeing constant suffer- 
ing does, I suppose, develop some points in one’s 
character, but when I say that I am a perfectly normal 
type, I want to be believed. 

The other reason—a selfish one, I admit—was the 
opportunity this job gave me to stay on in a city 
which, as I have already said, I had found fascinating. 
To ride up Fifth Avenue on the top of a ’bus just as 
the lights are beginning to twinkle. . . . Is there 
any experience on earth more captivating? 

There was yet another cause—a sordid, if necessary 
one, this time: Mr. Wilmott, directly I said I would 
take on the work of looking after his wife, paid me 
a month’s salary in advance. 

It was my patient who made me stck to the job. 
Otherwise, I could not have found life in that East 64th 
Street apartment very enticing. The more I saw of 
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Mr. Wilmott, the less I liked, or trusted him—whilst 
there was also his daughter. 

This girl of twenty-two, who had been christened 
Honoria, was totally unlike any picture you may draw 
of that Victorian name: to use the current New York 
slang, she was “ some hot baby ”—a fast-living hussy, 
who seemed to fear neither God nor man, and whose 
sole intent was to suck the orange of life dry and to 
live at the fastest possible pace. She was attractive 
in a bold, vampish fashion, I suppose, and certainly 
there was no lack of men to take her out. But I 
quickly formed the idea that there must be degenerate 
blood in this girl—and, looking back to-night over a 
period of nearly three months, | find no cause to alter 
that opinion. She never approached me without | 
experienced a slight feeling of physical nausea—and, 
as may be imagined, eight years’ experience in nursing 
has given me an insight into many kinds of human 
nature. 

What amazing contrasts there are in families! This 
truth has been brought home to me many times, but 
never with such vividness as in the case of the Wil- 
motts: the one member of the family who might have 
been forgiven for being disagreeable, accepted her 
terrible sufferings with a tranquillity of soul that was 
remarkable. 

After a couple of days with Mrs. Wilmott, I felt 
I could not leave her; and her gratitude compensated 
me for many things in that household which other- 
wise I might have found unbearable. 
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But I am afraid I am becoming tedious; I must get 
on with my story. 

It was after I had been in the flat for just over a 
fortnight that Mr. Wilmott came to me in a great 
state of excitement. 

““T hope you won’t be leaving us, nurse,” he started. 

I looked at him in surprise, for no mention had 
been made of any departure. 

‘* What do you mean, Mr. Wilmott?” I asked him; 
“T had not thought of leaving.” 

He fidgetted with the ends of a scraggly moustache 
—how I hated that moustache, for it seemed to sym- 
bolize the general unsatisfactoriness of the man. 

“Well, the truth is, nurse, that we're leaving New 
York, and I don’t want you to part company with my 
wife. She says you're an angel.” 

I concentrated on what I considered the essential 
fact. 

“Leaving New York?’ I repeated. “‘ Where are 
you going?” 

There was some more moustache-twisting at this 
point. 

“England.”” The word was blurted out in what I 
was ready to declare was an acute attack of nervous- 
ness. 

“England?—it’s rather sudden, isn’t it? Mrs. 
Wilmott has said nothing to me about it.” 

He placed a finger before his lips. 

“TI haven’t told my wife yet,” he said, “ for fear of 
her becoming too excited, and I want you to keep 
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it a secret for a while; but,” lowering his head and 
coming closer—a circumstance which brought me 
into disagreeable contact with a strong alcoholic breeze 
—‘‘ what do you think of this, nurse? I’ve been left 
a Castle in England, and we’re all going over there 
to live in it. Why,” he went on, before I had time 
fully to grasp the news, “‘don’t you feel excited? ”’ 

If I had told him the truth, I should have said that 
my principal emotion was not one of excitement; 
instead, it was one of suddenly crystallizing suspicion. 
Ever since I had been with the family, my mistrust 
of the man had increased, until I had begun to 
dread his approach almost as much as that of his 
strangely-disturbing daughter—that Jezebel of twenty- 
two. 

Had I merely consulted my own personal wishes, 
I might have left the place there and then, because 
that increasing sensation of mistrust was getting on 
my nerves. During the last two nights, I had been 
awakened by strange noises in the apartment. What 
these were and by whom they had been caused, I did 
not know, but it was unrestful. Yet, because I had 
resolved not to leave that poor unfortunate woman 
to the care of anyone else (by this tme I had grown 
actually to love her), I paraded some kind of interest 
and replied: ‘‘ You took my breath away, Mr. Wil- 
mott. Of course, I’m excited.” 

“Which means that you will come to England 
with us? ”’ 

“'Yes—if you wish it.” 
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In my heart, I felt that this might be the last thing 
he desired, but what weighed with him, apparently, 
was the fact that his wife and I had got on so welt 
together. I had gathered from remarks dropped by 
Mrs. Wilmott that there had been a succession of 
attendants in the past, and that on account of a fatal 
weakness—one of many, I suspected—which Wilmott 
possessed for an attractive female, the question of a 
nurse who would stay had become an acute problem. 
He had not made any advances to me yet. 

“Well, that’s very satisfactory, nurse. And now, 
I must get away to the lawyers. I only heard the news 
this morning.” 

I did not return straightaway to my patient’s room; 
I felt this matter required a little thought. It was 
not that I, personally, had any objection to going to 
England—like a good many Canadians, I had always 
regarded the Mother Country as a kind of second 
“home ”’, and, if money had permitted, I might have 
taken the trip before. 

And now, to go there to live ina Castle . . . ! 
On the surface, it was very attractive—although | 
had heard that Castles were often very draughty and 
insanitary places—yet still, there was a romantic sound 
about the word. 

But 

What was the truth? There was something behind 
Wilmott’s story—something which he had not told 
me. More than ever, I realized that morning how 
difficult it was to get to grips with this man; all 
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through the conversation he had not once looked me 
straight in the face. Although it was no business of 
mine—except so far as it affected my salary—I had 
not yet been able to ascertain by what means he 
earned his living. Apparently, he had an income of 
some sort. 


I will pass over our trip to England, pleasant as it 
was in so many respects. Arrangements to leave New 
York were made with surprising quickness, and the 
story told my patient by her husband was that he 
wished her to consult a London physician of inter- 
national fame. The poor soul, whether she believed 
the statement or not, made no demur to the under- 
taking of what, in the circumstances, was a tremendous 
ordeal for her. 

My own feeling was that the story was a lie. With- 
out casting any doubt on the ability of London doctors, 
I felt that what New York physicians had failed to 
do, no other medical men in the world could hope 
to accomplish. The fact was that my patient was 
slowly dying. 

Another conviction was growing steadily in my 
mind; that Wilmott wished this encumbrance of a 
wife gone—although, in common justice, whilst she 
lived, he did all he could to ease her suffering. 

How can I hope to describe my feelings when I 
first saw my future residence? I already knew a 
great deal about Skairfe Castle, for in the ship’s 
library was a big tome entitled, “ England’s Famous 
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Homes”. Eager to learn something about the place, 
I had turned the pages quickly. 

The chapter devoted to this famous relic of the past 
was full of fascinating reading. Skairfe Castle was 
built, I learned, so far back as the year 1360, and had 
belonged for many hundreds of years to one of the 
most illustrious families in England—the Mont- 
morencys. Since the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, these owners, owing to various causes, 
had not lived in the Castle. Although it was not 
stated clearly, one gathered that there had been a con- 
siderable slump in the family fortunes, and that each 
successive generation had felt the pinch more and 
more. In any case, they had not been able to keep 
the place up, with the result that Skairfe Castle had 
been uninhabited for nearly eighty years. 

This had set my mind working on another track: 
why had such a lordly domain come into the possession 
of a comparatively insignificant person like Benjamin 
Wilmott? 

And who had spent the great sum of money which 
must have been incurred in restoring the more dilapi- 
dated parts of the Castle? Wilmott? This query 
represented only one of many mysteries with which 
I was encountered directly upon my arrival in Eng- 
land. 

It was on the very first night that my employer 
sent for me. I found him walking excitedly up and 
down what was to prove the living-room of the 
family. Honoria was seated in a chair with her back 
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to the door, and although she appeared to take very 
little interest in the proceedings, I knew from ex- 
perience that the girl had her ears well opened and 
that her attention was fully concentrated. 

‘Well, nurse, here we are in England,” Wilmott 
started; ““how has my wife stood the journey from 
Southampton? ” 

“ As well as one could have hoped, Mr. Wilmott,” 
I replied, wondering what was coming next, and 
feeling that the inquiry about his wife was merely a 
preliminary smoke-screen to what was really in his 
mind. 

‘Before we settle down in this delightful place, 
Miss Dunn, I want to ask you to be good enough to 
observe certain rules. These may appear trivial, or 
otherwise, to you, but that is not the point.” Wil- 
mott’s voice had taken on an unexpected strength. 
‘I want you to understand that clearly,” he added. 

“Have these rules been especially framed for me? ”’ 

My reply made the girl Honoria turn in her chair. 
She had never liked me, I had long been convinced, 
but there was now open hostility in her brazen eyes. 

“They must be observed by everyone in the house,” 
answered my employer. But that did not make me 
change my original impression. His wife could 
scarcely move hand or foot, his daughter was utterly 
beyond his control, and as there was no one else, 
apart from the two servants, comprising the house- 
hold, it was obvious that the remarks must be pointed 
directly at myself. 
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I felt blazing, but consideration for my patient once 
again made me guard my tongue. 

“I shall be glad to hear what you have to say, Mr. 
Wilmott,” I replied politely. 

He cleared his throat, twiddled with the ends of 
his ridiculous moustache, and got down to business. 

‘* This is the first time you have been to England, 
Miss Dunn? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, perhaps you do not realize to what extent 
gossip and scandal predominate in the rural districts? ”’ 

“T had never given the matter a thought.” 

“Exactly.” He smiled as though he had gained a 
point. ‘* Now, that is the very reason I have asked 
you to be good enough to listen to me to-night. We 
are living quite near a small English village named 
Minster Deane. This hamlet has been accustomed 
to the Montmorency family living in the Castle, 
and with the characteristic narrow-mindedness of the 
English peasant, they may resent strangers coming to 
live in what has always been regarded as the most 
important residence in the district. I hope you see 
my point? ” 

“Well, I don’t exactly.” He seemed rather hazy 
in his local history, for I remembered reading in the 
Famous English Homes book that the Castle had been 
uninhabited for over eighty years. Only the most 
ancient of oldest inhabitants could possibly bear the 
resentment he had spoken about! But I did not give 
myself away, and waited patiently for him to continue. 
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“You appear to be very dense, Miss Dunn.” This 
was flashed from Honoria, who no doubt found 
present existence dull after her many flagrant flirta- 
tions on board the Atlantic liner. 

“I’m doing my best to understand,” was all | 
permitted myself. 

‘*'To come to the point,” went on Wilmott briskly; 
“on the rare occasions that you will come into con- 
tact with the local people, 1 want you to be very 
discreet in what you say—in fact, it would be better 
if you did not speak at all.” 

I nearly boiled over at this. 

“It is not my habit, Mr. Wilmott,” I said curtly, 
“to discuss the affairs of the people for whom I 
work.”” I might have added, what possible interest 
could the Wilmotts be to a simple-thinking English 
village-folk? 

“I take it, then, that I have your promise? ” 

“* Certainly.” 

“Now, we will change the subject. As you may 
imagine, the Castle is very large. We shall occupy 
only a small portion, and our apartments will not 
include the haunted rooms.” 

‘Haunted rooms?” I repeated. There had been 
no mention in the “England’s Famous Homes” 
volume which I had read on board ship, of any 
Skairfe ghost. But still, I knew that practically every 
old mansion—let alone a Castle bearing an historic 
name—was popularly supposed to have a haunting of 
some kind, and so my reply was couched more in the 
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manner of asking for further information than in dis- 
crediting the statement. 

But he evaded the issue. 

“I ought not to have mentioned that, perhaps, 
nurse,” he said; “I daresay you have strong nerves, 
but there are some things which ” He broke off 
as though the subject was too unpleasant to be carried 
further. “In any case,” he added, “you must on 
no account make any reference of this to Mrs. Wil- 





mott.” An unnecessary injunction, as may be 
imagined. 

CHAPTER MARY DUNN'S TALE CONTINUED: THE 

VOICES BEYOND THE DOOR: WHAT I FOUND 

1 1 IN THE WOOD: 1G0O TO LONDON AND WARN 

THE GOOD-LOOKING AMERICAN. ..... 


Tue days that followed our arrival passed unevent- 
fully enough, but, beneath the surface, I felt that there 
was some sinister aura, a miasmatic mist of horror, 
gathered round Skairfe Castle, and that it did not 
belong so much to the past as to the present. Over- 
fretted nerves might have been the explanation given 
me by a doctor, but I did not require any medical 
advice. This prompting was not due to an unhealthy, 
overwrought imagination—of that I was certain— 
but came from my inner consciousness. What evil 
influence was at work in the place, I could not decide, 
but one fact gradually became more clear. 

The part of the Castle which was supposed to be 
haunted was frequented by living people! 
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This discovery, as may be conjectured, was not 
exactly a pleasant one, coming on top of all my pre- 
vious misgivings, and when the conviction took con- 
crete shape, I found myself, as it were, at the cross- 
roads. Whilst determined to stand by my patient, | 
had to ask myself whether I ought not to seek some 

competent advice about the situation. 


On the night that I was able to make my discovery, 
Mrs. Wilmott was suffering more than usual pain. 
The drugs which the local doctor—no definite 
appointment had yet been made with the famous 
London physician—had prescribed were not doing 
their work. 

A further suppressed groan from my patient decided 
me: I should have to go for Doctor Harrison. 

“Do you mind being left for some little time, Mrs. 
Wilmott? ”’ I asked her; “I'll send up Mrs. Chidzey 
to sit with you.” 

“Where are you going, dear?” 

“To the doctor’s.” 

The words seemed to give her hope, and she smiled. 

“*T shall be all right alone,” she said. 

But I shook my head. 

“TH tell Mrs. Chidzey—it won't be for long. I 
shall be back by half-past nine, I hope.” 

Slipping on my shoes and cloak, I went down the 
staircase which led to the servants’ quarters in search 
of the housekeeper. Perhaps I should explain that 
two local women, one an elderly soul who was almost 
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beyond it, and the other a buxom girl of eighteen, 
had been engaged to do the housework. On this 
particular night, Elsie had her evening off, and it 
being impossible to send Mrs. Chidzey, I was forced 
to undertake the walk myself. It had been very hot 
in the sick-room all day, and the air would be in- 
vigorating. 

It did not occur to me until I had reached the lonely 
corridor leading down into the servants’ quarters, that 
[ was standing on the threshold of the uninhabited 
part of the Castle. Beyond that wall to the left was 
the portion which my employer had told me the first 
evening was subject to terrible hauntings. I was there- 
fore considerably surprised to find the heavy oak door 
which divided the two sections slightly ajar. No one 
on our side of the Castle would have dared, I felt 
certain, to have touched that barrier to the Unknown. 

Then, whose hand had opened the door? 

One of the first principles inculcated into the mind 
of a nurse is to be orderly, and it was due to this in- 
tuitive prompting, I suppose, that, as I passed the door, 
I reached out to close it. You can imagine my sur- 
prise, perhaps, when, at the very moment of my hand 
touching the ancient oak, I heard someone speaking 
—on the other side of the door! 

I stood absolutely still, whilst a quiver of apprehen- 
sion passed down my spine. 

The words were peculiar, and were uttered by a 
voice that was completely unknown to me. 

“ Another one to-night,” it said; and then, follow- 
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ing a short pause: “ Yes, they have to be good-looking 
for Aim.” 

A second voice answered almost immediately, and, 
surprised as I had been before, I was now utterly 
astounded—for the man who replied to this strange 
statement was Wilmott, my employer! And only that 
afternoon he had come to his wife’s room to tell me 
that he was going to Southampton and would not be 
back for perhaps a couple of days. He had seemed 
to lay particular emphasis upon the length of tme he 
might be absent. 

“The wood’s very near here,’ I now heard him 
reply, as though answering the first speaker; “‘ be 
careful.” 

The warning was greeted by a laugh from the first 
man. 

“What are you afraid of?” I heard him say dis- 
tinctly. And then followed the sound of receding 
footsteps. 

I closed the door as quietly as possible, but the 
action did not wipe away the mental picture which 
my brain had conjured up. I conceived Wilmott and 
either one or two other men meeting to discuss some 
secret business. But what could it be? “Another 
one to-night. . . . Yes, they must be good-looking 
for him”. Who was the mysterious “ him”, and why 
did he want “them” to be good-looking? 

The feeling that a mist of horror encircled me in- 
creased. My knees began to quake, and it was in a 
very agitated state of mind that I arrived in the 
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kitchen. Thank goodness, Mrs. Chidzey was not a 
woman of much intelligence, and when she saw my 
white face, she put it down to anxiety on behalf of 
my patient. 

Although on the stupid side, she was a good enough 
soul, and readily agreed to sit with Mrs. Wilmott 
during the tme I was away. Having seen her on her 
journey upstairs, I slipped out of the servants’ entrance 
and quickly reached the main road. 

To my bitter disappointment, Dr. Harrison was not 
at home. 

“I’m awfully sorry, nurse,” said his wife, whom I 
had met once before; “‘ but he was called out half an 
hour ago to a very urgent case on the other side of 
the village. A bad motor-cycling accident, I under- 
stood over the telephone. . . . You ought to get 
Mr. Wilmott to be connected himself; it would have 
saved you this journey to-night.” 

“IT must mention it to him. . . . You don't 
know how long the doctor will be?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t; but directly he returns home, 
I'll tell him.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Harrison. And now, I must 
rush back—I’m anxious about Mrs. Wilmott.” 

“Which way did you come, nurse? ” 

“ Along the main road.” 

“Well, if you’re not afraid of the dark, I can save 
you twenty minutes. Wait a moment, and I'll put 
my hat on.” 

A short time later, the doctor’s wife wished me good 
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night. She had brought me to the edge of a wood 
which, by going through it, she said, would represent 
a saving of at least a mile. 

It was not until I had walked for perhaps ten 
minutes that I was attacked by an unreasoning sense 
of terror. This came on so quickly that I was totally 
unprepared, but, casting round for a cause, I remem- 
bered the words | had heard in the Castle just before 
I had left. 

‘* Another one to-night. . . . Yes, they have to 
be good-looking for him.” And then: “. . . the 
wood’s very near here. . . . Be careful.” 

The clammy hand of fear was upen me: ¢4is must 
be “ the wood ’—and I was in it, alone. What was 
due to happen in this darksome place? 

‘Don’t be a fool, Mary Dunn,” I told myself; “ no 
one is going to hurt you.” But the words did little 
to banish those unsettling tremors which seized my 
legs and body. With a quick glance to right and 
left, I hurried forward. The sooner I was out of that 
wood, the better I should be pleased. 

I felt I would have welcomed almost anything that 
broke in on that dread silence, and when I heard a 
car coming my way, the sound gave me reassurance. 

I heard the motor stop, and after a short space, saw 
it being driven at a furious speed through a clearing 
to the left. In that setting, it took on an eerie appear- 
ance which brought my fears back with increased 
force. 

How can I go on to describe what followed? Even 
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with the locked door behind me, I shiver. But I must 
try, nevertheless, because it is necessary for the coher- 
ence of my story. 

I had walked perhaps another sixty yards when my 
attention was attracted by something lying to the right 
of the pathway. And, by the light of the moon, 
which had now risen, I was soon able to discover that 
the awesome Thing was a dead body. 

Like the average nurse, I had long since conquered 
my aversion to Death, but when I bent to examine 
this corpse, I thought my heart would stop beating. 
It was that of a man—so much was plain from the 
clothes and hair; otherwise, it might have been diff- 
cult to decide the sex. 

The hand holding my pen shakes. Is it any wonder, 
when IJ tell you that the face of this unfortunate being 
was so mutilated as to have rendered identity impos- 
sible? 

A fiend had been at work, a mad, conscienceless, 
horrible fiend, and as I drew myself up, I retched 
with nausea. 

I could understand now that fit of unreasoning 
terror: my subconscious self had sent me a warning. 

To get away—that was my immediate thought, as 
it would have been the immediate thought, I feel 
certain, of anyone, man or woman, who had been 
forced to face that awful sight. 

It was with this intention, therefore, that, reeling 
and swaying, and feeling any moment my legs would 
give way beneath me, I plunged off to the right. | 
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didn’t know in the least where I was going—all I was 
conscious of was that I had to put as great a distance 
as was possible between me and the victim of a human 
devil’s sadistic lust. 

I had not gone more than half a dozen yards, how- 
ever, when I heard approaching footsteps. Turning, 
as nervously as though I were a guilty person, I saw 
a tall, well-set-up young man striding purposefully 
forward. The moon was shining brightly by this 
time, and I was able to catch a good glimpse of his 
face. I suppose that my senses were all rendered 
abnormally acute, but as I continued my flight, | 
knew I should be able to recognize this man again 
even in the midst of the thickest crowd. Then I sped 
on. 

An outgrowing root over which I tripped was the 
means of bringing some semblance of sense back into 
my head. Now that the first attack of nerve-shattering 
fear had passed, I realized that I was behaving like a 
fool—and not an ordinary fool, at that. A terrible 
crime had been committed; I was the first to discover 
it. What was my duty, then? Obviously, to seek 
out the local Police and to place what information I 
had at their disposal. 

Turning with this intention, I endeavoured to find 
my way back out of what proved to be a very thick 
part of the wood, and, forced to walk with great 
caution, my recent determination underwent revision. 

It was a terrifying conclusion to which I came. For 
the second time, the words I had heard in the Castle 
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an hour before returned to my mind: “ Another one 
to-night. . . . Yes, they have to be good-looking 
for him. . . .” Could there be any connection 
between the talk, part of which I had overheard, and 
that grim Trophy—which might have been pitched out 
of that fast-travelling motor-car? On the surface, it 
seemed impossible, and yet, how significant were the 
facts: (1) that the man with the mutilated face had 
been found in the wood; (2) that Wilmott had referred 
to “the wood ”’; (3) that a repetition of something— 
as witness the words: “Another one to-night’’—had 
been accomplished; and (4) that this man, before 
mutilation, might have been good-looking; his clothes 
and linen certainly went to prove that he was of good 
social standing. 

Which reminded me: the stranger, who by this 
time must have discovered the corpse, was himself 
extremely prepossessing. Was he, too, in danger from 
the mutilating fend, the sinister Aim? If so, it was 
my plain duty to warn him. 

I half turned with this intention. Then, the voice 
of caution warned me. How was I to know who this 
night-walker was? And, even if he were an honest 
man, would he be likely to believe my story? For a 
girlin nurse’s costume to come up to him in the middle 
of a wood, as he stood by the side of a mutilated 
corpse, and to warn him that, because he was good- 
looking, he might possibly meet a similarly dreadful 
fate—to the ordinary person, it would sound like the 
ravings of a lunatic! 
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Besides, there was Mrs. Wilmott to be considered: 
were I to become identified in any way with this 
tragedy, it might mean having to leave my patient 
—if Wilmott had been serious in his warning to me 
the night of our arrival, there would be no alterna- 
tive. 

As I walked ahead, trying to find a way through 
the thick-growing trees, I gained a certain consolation 
in the fact that this man—who, from the brief glimpse 
I had had of him looked anything but a criminal— 
would undoubtedly see the body and, as a sensible 
person, immediately notify the Police. Thus, the 
wheels of justice would begin to revolve, and a search 
would be made for the murderer. The reflection eased 
ray mind, and, a few minutes later, I luckily struck 
a path which led out of the wood. Recognizing some 
landmarks by this time, I was able to find my way 
back to the Castle. 


I didn’t sleep much that night, and when I did at 
last drop off, a horrible vision came to me of being 
ringed about by a number of masked men, all flourish- 
ing long, cruel knives. The wonder was that I did 
not scream, but Mrs. Wilmott, whose room was next 
to mine, made no remark—except her usual smiling 
“Good morning, dear,’’ when I went in to her at 
seven o clock. 

A few minutes later, looking at me inquiringly with 
those kind eyes of hers, she said: ‘‘ Mary, you must 
get some more rest; you look fagged, dear. Go 
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straight down now and have a good breakfast. I 
think you can do with it.” 

It was little kindnesses of this sort that further 
endeared this sweet woman to me, and I made yet 
another resolve that, at whatever cost to myself, I 
would stay by her until the end. 

She kept urging me to go down to my breakfast, 
and it was in order to placate her that | left the room 
half an hour before my usual time. I had hoped that 
I should be able to eat this meal alone, but when I 
drew near the dining-room, | heard a voice coming 
through the partly-open door. Eavesdropping is a 
practice which I have always considered abominable, 
but, for the second time within a comparatively few 
hours, I indulged in it and stood listening. For the 
speaker was Benjamin Wilmott—the man of whom 
I had now the gravest possible suspicion. 

‘““T warned them against the wood,” I heard him 
say; and whilst I stood frozen with a fresh fear, he 
went on: “ The body was seen.”’ 

Then, Honoria broke in. 

“By whompe ”’ 

‘By a fellow named Martin Lorne; an American 
millionaire.” 

‘“An American millionaire—here? ”’ 

‘‘ Yes,”’ continued her father; “* according to Booge, 
where he put up last night, he’s come to Minster 
Deane to buy the village. A sentimental reason, 
apparently, because his grandfather went from here to 
America and made his fortune in the States.”’ 
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I heard the girl give one of her short, horrible 
laughs. 

“Tell me, Father mine: is this Lorne good- 
looking? ”’ 

I could stand no more, and would have rushed 
back but for seeing Elsie, the maid, turn the corner. 
There was no alternative now but to enter the room. 
I knocked on the door. 

“Yes?” called Wilmott. 

I walked in. There was a quick exchange of 
glances between father and daughter, and then my 
employer rose from his chair and gave me a short 
bow. 

‘You are surprised to see me, no doubt, nurse,”’ he 
said, “but I got back from Southampton earlier than 
I had expected. How is my dear wife this morning? 
I hear that the doctor called last night.” 

“Yes, I had to fetch him. Mrs. Wilmott,” I went 
on quickly, “‘was very restless, and I thought Dr. 
Harrison had better see her.” 

“You did quite right,” was the answer; “‘ but she 
is better this morning, I hope? ” 

“Yes, she is much easier.” 

‘‘ That’s good. You don’t know how indebted my 
daughter and I are to you, Miss Dunn. . . . Well, 
Honoria, if you have quite finished, we will leave 
nurse to have her breakfast in peace.”’ 

The girl rose as though obeying a secret signal, and, 
very quickly, I was alone in the room. 

Have my breakfast in peace! There was little rest 
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in my mind. After what I had overheard, there re- 
mained scarcely any doubt that both these creatures 
were involved in a criminal conspiracy, at the full 
significance of which I could only make a guess. 

And the trouble was that I was powerless, for any 
action on my part would be bound to end in my 
leaving a woman who was absolutely dependent on 
me. 


It is curious how Fate finds a way for us humans 
to endeavour to work out our destinies. That after- 
noon, Dr. Harrison called again, and, after his 
examination, he beckoned me out of the room. 

“ Between ourselves, nurse,’ he said, “ I am getting 
a little nervous. Wasn’t there some talk about calling 
in Sir Aubrey Davenport?” mentioning the name of 
the internationally famous physician, to consult whom 
Wilmott had told me he was bringing his wife to Eng- 
land. 

“Mr. Wilmott gave me to understand so.” 

‘Then, I think I will bring the matter up to him. 
I don’t mind admitting that I’m feeling the responsi- 
bility. This is a very bad case, and, remember, I am 
only an ordinary G.P.”” His round, honest, if rather 
commonplace face was drawn by anxiety. I liked this 
unassuming country practitioner and felt sorry for 
him. Besides, I urgently wished my patient to have 
the best possible treatment, of course. 

‘Mr. Wilmott is in, I believe, doctor; shall I say 
you would like to have a word with hime” 
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“T wish you would, nurse.” 

Wilmott listened to what I had to say, and then, 
rather to my surprise, expressed eagerness to fall in 
with the doctor’s wishes. 

‘Tell Dr. Harrison I will see him at once.” 

When the medical man rejoined me a quarter of 
an hour later, he was smiling. 

“Saw my point of view right away,” he said; 
‘patients’ relatives are not always so amenable. . . . 
Now, this will give me a chance I’ve been wanting 
for some time. I shall motor up to Town this after- 
noon and see Sir Aubrey personally. And, what do 
you think Mr. Wilmott said, nurse?” he went on, his 
eyes twinkling, “he suggested that you had worked 
so hard yourself that you should go with me, as a kind 
of short holiday. You might like to do a little 
shopping, he said—very thoughtful of him, wasn’t 
ite” 

I did not answer at once. I knew sufficient of my 
employer by this time, I felt, to realize that apparent 
thoughtfulness on his part usually cloaked some pur- 
pose of his own. 

‘* But the patient? ” I inquired. 

“You need not worry about Mrs. Wilmott. I can 
arrange for my wife to take your place for one night. 
She was a Bart’s nurse before I married her, you 
know.” 

At first, I didn’t quite like the idea of leaving Mrs. 
Wilmott, even although she would be looked after by 
a kind-hearted woman who had had practical nursing 
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experience; but, shortly after the doctor had gone, I 
was seized with a sense of excitement. Going to my 
room, I took from a small notebook a newspaper 
cutting. I had cut this out from the Times some 
weeks back, and had kept it merely out of a feeling 
of curiosity. It was an advertisement announcing that 
the village of Minster Deane was for sale, and it gave 
at the bottom the name of the solicitors to whom 
application should be made. There wasn’t any particu- 
lar reason why I should have kept the advertisement 
—certainly, no nurse on a small monthly salary can 
indulge in any such fantastic dream as buying an 
English village!—but there it was; and in this small 
piece of news-print, I imagined I saw a way out of the 
problem with which I was confronted. 

I argued this way: the firm of solicitors mentioned 
must be people of the highest repute and experience. 
My journey to London would give me an opportunity 
of seeing them and telling them—in the strictest con- 
fidence, of course—of the terrible predicament in 
which I found myself. 

One thing was certain: I could not stand this sus- 
pense much longer. It was worrying me nearly out 
of my mind. I had to have advice—and who better 
to give it to me than a reputable firm of London 
solicitors? I felt that Dr. Harrison wasn’t the man 
to deal with the situation. 

I will hurry over the events of the next twenty-four 
hours. After the slight conscience pang at leaving 
Mrs. Wilmott, I revelled not only in my unexpected 
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spell of liberty but at the thought of easing my mind 
of its worry. 

Dr. Harrison proved a very agreeable companion. 
He not only procured me a comfortable room at his 
Hotel, but invited me to dinner and afterwards took 
me to a Theatre. He had already seen the Great Man, 
as he called Sir Aubrey Davenport, and arranged for 
him to journey back with us in the car after lunch on 
the following day. 

After breakfast the next morning, I did a little 
shopping, and then inquired the way to Norfolk 
Street, Strand. 

Whilst I was standing at the door of the firm of 
solicitors, endeavouring to screw up sufficient courage 
to ask for an interview, I felt my heart leap into my 
throat; for there, standing only a few feet away, was 
the very man I had seen in the wood the night before 
last | 

It is remarkable how quickly the human mind 
works on occasion. Although I had so little to go 
upon, I found myself visualizing what had happened: 
this man, who must be the Martin Lorne mentioned 
by Wilmott, had evidently come to London from 
Minster Deane, and had called on Messrs. Robinson, 
Stead & Simpson with the intention of completing the 
purchase of the village. This may seem a rather far- 
fetched reasoning to some people, but I was certain 
I was right. 

From that moment, all thought of seeing the solici- 
tors myself left my mind: a more urgent idea had 
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taken possession of me. I realized now that the 
greater need was to warn this man of the danger he 
might be in if he returned to Minster Deane. The 
leaders of the criminal conspiracy would not want 
strangers—so much I had gathered from the tone 
Wilmott had used at breakfast the preceding morn- 
ing, even if no words of actual threat had been 
uttered. 

It must be remembered that I was not in a normal 
state of mind; that must be my excuse for following 
the man, who gave me a quick glance as he passed 
down the steps of the solicitors’ office, to his Picca- 
dilly Hotel. He was somewhat carelessly dressed to 
be staying in such a caravanserai of luxury, but then I 
remembered that Wilmott had spoken of him as an 
American millionaire, and great wealth can excuse any 
eccentricity. 

Considering the surprise I must have given him, he 
received me very well. It was evident that he was a 
man of breeding and refinement. But I had to pre- 
face my story; that was why as, with every justifica- 
tion, he looked at me curiously, I said: ““ Mr. Lorne, 
I am not an adventuress—I came here to-day to give 
you a warning.” 

Naturally, he wanted to know the meaning of the 
words, and I told him it was because he had come 
across the night before last evidence of a terrible crime 
in a wood near Minster Deane. I went on to explain 
that by this discovery he had probably placed himself 
in great danger. 
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He raised his eyebrows at that, and asked me a 
question. He wanted to know if I was the girl he had 
seen disappearing amongst the trees. 

I could not disclose all I knew; I had to keep a 
good deal back, and so I kept silent about this—saying 
only that I was not there to answer questions. 

This reply seemed to lend a piquancy to the situa- 
tion from his point of view. He actually smiled before 
saying, to my dismay, that he had already made up 
his mind to follow the matter up. 

In spite of my imploring him afresh not to do so, 
he would not be persuaded, and it was with a heavy 
heart that I walked out into Piccadilly. 

On the way back to my own Hotel, I passed a Post 
Office. Going inside, I rang up Grigg’s Hotel, and 
asked to speak to Mr. Lorne. 

It was then that I sent him what I intended to be 
a final warning. My brain was in such a tumult by 
this time that I scarcely realized what I was saying, 
but one fact above all others had impressed itself upon 
my mind. That is why I sent over the wire the words: 
“Remember you are a good-looking man!” 

It was only when I heard his gasp of astonishment 
that I realized how amazing the exhortation must 
have sounded. In confusion, I rang off. 


This is my story to date—except that Sir Aubrey 
Davenport’s report on my patient was not reassuring. 
Poor soul, she cannot have much longer to live. What 
the future holds for myself I do not know; all I feel, 
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as I write these closing lines, is that something dread- 
ful is in the air, and that Skairfe Castle is to be the 
scene of yet more horrible happenings. 


But I have done all that is possible; the rest must 
be left to Fate. 


IN WHICH ROPE AND ! (MARTIN LORNE) 
ARRIVE AT “THE GREEN DRAGON”: MEET 
1 2 REUBEN PEPPERCORN: LISTEN TO A SCARI- 
FYING LEGEND: ENTERTAIN A STRANGE 
VISITOR, AND HEAR YET STRANGER NEWS. 


Rope came in, rubbing his hands. 

“" Now, this is what I call something like a G.H.Q.,”’ 
he said, looking round the room; “‘how do you feel 
yourself, my honoured employer? ” 

There was substance in his words; as Rope himself 
might have put it, he was speaking good and fair. We 
were installed at “The Green Dragon”’, a hostelry 
distant some two miles or so from the village of 
Minster Deane, and, although we had only arrived an 
hour before, both of us had fallen in love with the 
place—I, in a rather quieter manner than Rope, the 
exuberant, but none the less sincerely. 

The strange thing about this marvellous old Inn, 
which, right back in its heyday of fame a hundred 
odd years ago, I was to hear later, had been one of 
the best-known places of call in the whole of Eng- 
land, was that it stood surrounded by only a few scat- 
tered houses. Both Rope and | had remarked on the 
fact when arriving at its unassuming mellow, tile- 
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hung front. But one glance at the place was sufh- 
cient: “ The Green Dragon ’’, instead of spitting fire, 
breathed the very quintessence of comfort. Time 
seemed to have slipped back: I don’t know what 
Rope’s reflections were, but I felt myself that a century 
at least had fallen away, and that I was dwelling in 
a more spacious day. Curious how once again I 
should have that feeling. Anyway, “The Green 
Dragon”’ promised, even from its exterior, good food, 
good wine, good beds, and good fellowship. And 
within five minutes, all these were realized—even 
although the good fellowship was confined to the 
person of the host, who, to complete the picture, and 
round it off, announced himself as Reuben Peppercorn. 

What a name! And, come to that, what a man! 
Here was the Inn-keeper of Dickens’ day come to life 
—a red-faced, side-whiskered, cheery-smiled, amply- 
paunched landlord of the early fifties, who beamed 
upon us as though we were old friends. I liked 
Peppercorn immediately, and I feel sure that, after 
our somewhat chilly journey, it was only by the exer- 
cise of great self-control that Rope did not embrace 
his sturdy figure on the spot. 

We were conducted to a couple of rooms that 
adjoined each other, and, directly the door had closed 
behind the trim maid—here was the only evidence of 
modernity, even though I must confess that her neat, 
twinkling ankles were an improvement on the heavy 
boots of the old-time serving-man—I felt again sunk 
in the centuries. For this sleeping chamber—it 
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seemed an anachronism to call it a bedroom—echoed 
to my ears with the doings of bygone roysterers who 
had drunk as deeply as bravely they had fought— 
memories of the stories of the Cavaliers that I had 
revelled in as a boy came back. . . . Oak—so aged 
as to have become dark and glistening—was the 
prominent part of the room, as it was, I later learned, 
of the whole of “The Green Dragon”. It gave a 
restful, if sombre air to the place, and I, responding 
to my English heritage, made yet another resolve: if 
this old Inn could be bought, I would purchase it in 
common with the adjoining village of Minster Deane. 
No doubt, my grandfather, simple farm labourer as 
he was, had often walked the two miles to drink a pint 
of ale in the tap-room of this Inn. I glowed afresh at 
the thought. This was coming home in very truth. 

One could scarcely expect modern improvements 
at “ The Green Dragon” (running h. and c. in the 
bedrooms would have struck an entirely false note), 
but the water in the tall copper can was hot enough 
to shave, and I was able to make do very well. A 
change of clothes and linen, and 1 went downstairs 
feeling almost as mellow as the Inn itself. 

At the foot of the staircase, the landlord was already 
waiting. 

““Dinner won’t be for half an hour, sir,” he said; 
“perhaps you'd like to look through the old place? ”’ 

“* That’s a very good idea of yours! Can you keep 
a secret, landlord?” I said, urged by a feeling of 
boyish impetuosity. 
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“lve been told some in my time, sir.” He 
chuckled at his memories—rich and tawny as they 
were, no doubt. 

I trusted the man, and I felt that, for all his ample 
paunch, he might prove a good ally if the occasion 
arose. 

“T’m an American, Mr. Peppercorn,’ I said. “ You 
can imagine, therefore, what pleasure it is to see an 
Inn like yours.” 

I could not have paid him, as it proved, a greater 
compliment. He reminded me of that character in 
Dickens, always in my mind, England’s greatest 
writer, I mean the landlord of the “‘ Maypole Inn ”’— 
in what’s the book?—ah, yes, “‘ Barnaby Rudge”. 

We started on a tour of inspection that was full of 
delightful surprises. 

‘I don’t suppose you care much for facts and 
figures, sir,” started Peppercorn, “but it may be of 
interest to you to know that *‘ The Dragon ’ dates back 
to about the middle of the fifteenth century. Of 
course, a good many alterations and additions have 
been made since then, but the original form of the 
building has not been destroyed. Ah,” meeting my 
eye, “they knew how to use timber in those days, 
and, although I say it, there isn’t a house in the 
country full of finer oak.” 

We were standing, as he spoke, at the entrance to 
an extremely comfortable room which he announced 
to be the lounge. Not far away was another capa- 
cious apartment just as heavily timbered in which a 
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billiards-table, looking well-kept, promised entertain- 
ment at the end of the day. 

We went from top to bottom, exploring odd nooks 
and coming upon cunningly hidden little rooms which 
would have filled the average American millionaire’s 
heart with envy. 

I broached the subject. 

“Yes, they've come here, sir, and they’ve offered 
me this and that, but, although I’ve always been polite, 
I’ve never listened to any of their stories. ‘The 
Dragon ’ is part of me, and I’m part of ‘ The Dragon’; 
although I’ve been here only ten years, no money on 
earth would ever tempt me to get rid of the old place, 
because if I did, I know that . . . well, money 
isn’t everything, sir,” he wound up, with a bit of true 
sturdy, British philosophy. 

It was a disappointment, but I respected the man 
all the more for his determination. Here was some- 
thing so alien to the modern commercial spirit. 

It was at that moment that Rope joined us. 

“That pint of ale I had on arrival was so good I'd 
like another, landlord,” he said. 

“And you, sir? ”’ 

“Yes, make it two. And what about yourself? ” 

“After dinner, sir, if I might be so bold as to join 
you in a glass.” And he departed on his beneficent 
errand. 


I don’t know who Reuben Peppercorn’s cook was, 
but I was prepared midway through the meal to pro- 
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nounce him (or her) a genius. A better dinner could 
not have been procured, I would have sworn, in the 
whole of London. Of course, after our journey, we 
were ravenously hungry, but, all the same, that first 
meal at “The Green Dragon” will live in my 
memory. 

We proved the only visitors that night, and, leaving 
things in the hands of his chief bar-man, Peppercorn 
came to join us in the one room I have ever known 
which honestly deserved the title of “ the snuggery ”. 
With reflections from the log-fire thrown back from 
the dark oak—the English weather had given us one 
of its sudden, well-known changes)—we settled down 
for an hour’s talk. 

It is a blessed time—even to vigorous youth, such 
as, thank God, I possess—that hour after a well- 
cooked, well-digested dinner. 

Rope, by reason of his Herculean trencher-work— 
he had performed such prodigies with his knife and 
fork as to command the respect of the aged waiter, 
whose mind probably went back to the days when men 
really knew how to eat—kept silent for the beginning 
of the conversation, but I noticed that as the landlord 
proceeded with his talk, he began to take more and 
more interest. 

After stating that his custom mainly depended upon 
motorists and golfers—there was a famous course five 
miles or so away—Peppercorn went on to tell us what 
he evidently regarded as a tremendous item of news. 

““ Here’s what is supposed to be the prettiest village 
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in England,” he stated, “and it can be bought for a 
song. 

Rope had the sense to keep quiet. 

“Yes, gentlemen,” the landlord went on, “ bought 
for a song—comparatively speaking that is, of course. 
The later owner, Sir Robert Finckan—he was a big 
railway director—spent a fortune on Minster Deane. 
It was the apple of his eye. But when he died a short 
while ago, nobody came forward to take his place.” 

I wondered if I should give this good fellow a 
surprise, but a warning glance from Rope decided me 
to keep back the information. 

Peppercorn needed no inducement to go on talking, 
and, aided by one or two judicious inquiries on Rope’s 
part, started to discourse at length about the residents 
of Minster Deane. This caused, naturally enough, 
reference to be made to the Castle which, from its 
commanding position, dominated the village. Beyond 
knowing that there was a Castle in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and that its name was Skairfe, my 
own information on the point was scanty in the 
extreme, but Rope once again surprised me by his 
varied stock of strange knowledge, and he seemed to 
have the salient points about this famous English 
home at his tongue’s end. 

He knew, for instance, that Skairfe Castle had been 
for many generations in the possession of a very well- 
known English family named Montmorency, but that 
they had gone out of occupation some eighty years or 
so before. 
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“Is the place open to visitors?” he asked. 

The owner of “The Green Dragon” shook his 
head. 

“Not now, sir; you won't be able to go through 
the Castle—which is a pity, because it is well worth 
seeing. Goes back hundreds of years,” he added, 
turning to me. “ By the way, you may be interested 
in this, Mr. Lorne: an American family’s living there 
at the present time.” 

As may be imagined, | pricked up my ears at that, 
although it was not much of a novelty to hear that 
a countryman of mine was in possession of a place 
which its original English owner had found too expen- 
sive to keep up. 

“Wealthy, I suppose? ’’ I inquired. 

“T s’pose he must be. Keeps very much to himself, 
though.” 

“ What's his name? ” 

“Wilmott. Bit of a recluse, from what they say 
in Minster Deane. Never goes out much, anyway. 
But his daughter is always speeding about in a fast 
motor-car—she spends a good deal of her time in 
London, from what I can make out.” 

“* How long have they been in the Castle? ” put in 
Rope. 

“Oh, not very long—matter of a couple of months 
or so. The lady is an invalid. Got a nurse there 
with her all the time. Paralyzed, or a cripple, or some- 
thing. . . . The local doctor calls practically every 
day. They’ve come over here for her health, perhaps. 
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But I can’t tell you any more for certain, gentlemen, 
because I don’t know myself. As I say, this Mr. Wil- 
mott likes to keep very much to himself.” 

‘* They live there all alone? ” 

The landlord rubbed the bowl of his pipe against 
the side of his nose. 

‘Well, now, I mustn’t be saying too much,” was 
his reply; “there’s strange stories about Skairfe Castle 
—and there always have been.” 

I saw Rope bend his huge body forward. 

‘‘ Strange stories? ” he repeated. 

Peppercorn nodded. 

‘For one thing,” he said, “‘ the Castle is supposed 
to be haunted. That was the reason, I daresay, why 
it was lying derelict for so long, although this Mr. 
Wilmott must have spent a pot of money restoring 
part of it. For months before he came, a whole gang 
of workmen—foreigners all of them—were setting the 
place to rights.” 

I was not finding the conversation particularly in- 
teresting, except in one particular. That was the 
alleged haunting. I was rather inclined to laugh at 
this superstition—for supersitition it must be, of 
course. Intelligent people, I told myself, no longer 
believed in such hoary myths. But that Peppercorn 
himself did not scoff at the tradition was proved a 
moment later when replying to a question from my 
companion. 

“ There are many versions of the story, gentlemen,” 
he said, “but they all centre on one thing. Every 
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now and then, the Black Dog of Skairfe leaves the 
Castle, intent to kill.” 

Rope whistled. 

“Now, this is becoming really interesting,” he re- 
marked, taking a pull at his tankard of beer; “ first 
of all, Mr. Peppercorn, what is the Black Dog of 
Skairfe, and why, in the name of thunder, does he 
pop out with intent to kill? ” 

“The story goes like this,” answered the landlord, 
relighting his pipe: “Some centuries ago—how many 
years no one seems quite to know—one of the Mont- 
morencys, having gambled everything he had away 
at cards, made a vow that if Old Nick—that’s good 
Dorset for the Devil, Mr. Lorne,” he went on, as 
though explaining to a foreigner, “would come to 
his aid, he would sell him his soul. I daresay the 
boast was made in a careless moment, but, anyway, 
according to the legend, the Devil did appear. And 
the strange bargain was made: the next time this 
Montmorency sat down to cards—and he was a very 
obliging Devil, because he brought a thousand pounds 
with him!—he should win back the Castle from the 
very man to whom he had lost it. The return match, 
as you may call it, was arranged, and, sure enough, 
the Castle was won back. But the Montmorency, 
when the Devil appeared to claim his reward—the 
man’s soul—cursed his ally, and told him to go back 
to Hell. 

“You'll laugh at the sequel, gentlemen, but this 
is the story as I’ve heard it from several of the vil- 
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lagers: the next moment, instead of a man sitting at 
the table, there was a wildly barking dog—coal black 
in colour, and as big as a mule. It’s this terrible beast 
that is supposed to materialize every so often, and, 
jumping the Castle walls, roam the countryside in 
search of a victim a 

Although the landlord had told his story well, I 
must confess that I was not impressed. Perhaps it 
was because I had been brought up in a new country 
where ghostly hauntings are held in ridicule, but 
Rope, an Englishman born and bred, was affected 
oddly. 

“What does the Black Dog do to its victims? ” 
he asked, in so serious a tone that I stared across at 
him. 

“Kills them, for one thing.” 

‘““And savages their faces, for another? ” 

The room was delightfully cosy, but as I heard 
Rope ask the question, the atmosphere seemed to 
become suddenly chill. We must all three have 
sensed it, for Peppercorn himself turned to look at 
the door. 

‘Thought I felt a draught,” he remarked; and his 
voice was not quite steady. 

Then he looked at Rope. 

“I’ve heard it said so, sir,” he replied, “ but how 
did you know? Have you heard these stories your- 
self? ” 

Rope broke the tension by laughing. 

“No, this is the first time I’ve heard about the 
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Black Dog of Skairfe,” he said. “I hope we shan’t 
meet him ourselves—what do you say, Lorne? ”’ 

Before I could reply, the landlord had spoken again. 

“The Dog was supposed to be out the other night,” 
he said. 

“What?” exclaimed Rope. 

Peppercorn shrugged. 

““That’s the story, sir; I got it from the village 
policeman, Biggs. He was in my tap-room the other 
evening, telling us all about it: how a young gentle- 
man named Lorne—why, sir,’’ breaking off, “* was 
that your” 

Again I was forestalled. Rope rose from his chair 
and walked towards the speaker. 

“Mr. Peppercorn,” he said, “I want you to do 
both of us a favour.” 

“ Anything in my power, sir.” 

‘I don’t want you to mention to anyone that my 
friend Lorne is staying here with you.” 

“Just as you like, sir.” But I could see that the 
man was puzzled. 

“We're not crooks, and you've nothing to fear. I 
hope you believe that? ” 

The honest fellow gave us both a searching look. 

“Well, sir,” he replied at length, “if I found out 
that either of you was wrong ‘uns, I’d never get over 
the shock! ” 

‘You won’t find it out. But there’s a good reason 
why we don’t want our presence here talked about. 
Perhaps we may shortly be in a position to give you 
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a full explanation. For the present, you must rest 
content with that.” 

‘All right, sir; it’s not my habit to pry into other 
people’s business.” 

Rope held out his hand, and the landlord took it. 
It was a pledge between them. I walked over myself, 
and Peppercorn also gave me a hearty grip. 

There was no need for further words: we trusted 
him, and he trusted us. 

Peppercorn rose. 

“Well, gentlemen, you must excuse me leaving 
you now, but I must go and see to things. It’s been 
a very enjoyable chat, and I’m much obliged to you. 
If | don’t see you again, good night. I hope you both 
sleep well.” 

“You needn't have any fear about that,” I replied. 

With a smile and a nod, Peppercorn left the 
snuggery. 

Directly he was gone, I expected an outburst from 
Rope, but my private secretary-cum-crime investigator- 
cum-fellow adventurer-cum-companion kept strangely 
silent. He paid no attention to me, but stared straight 
ahead as though lost in thought. 

“Well, what do you think of the story? ”’ I asked, 
to break the speil. 

It was a peculiar reply. 

“It’s a good story,” he said slowly; “a very good 
story.” And then he relapsed once again into that 
unfamiliar brooding attitude. 

I possess sufficient sense to know when a man wants 
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to be left alone with his thoughts, and so, filling my 
pipe, I drew the comfortable leather chair a shade 
closer to the fire, stretched out my legs to the blaze, 
and surrendered myself to comfort. 

I felt completely at ease. To-morrow might bring 
forth anything—the future, indeed, if the signs and 
portents were anything to go by, threatened all sorts 
of trouble—but, for the moment, my soul was filled 
with peace. The chair was comfortable, the fire 
grateful, the tobacco fragrant; at my elbow was a 
pint pewter pot, half filled with excellent ale: what 
more could any man desire? I was like a soldier 
on the eve of battle—realizing what dawn might 
bring, but all the more appreciative of present com- 
fort on that account. 

This mood was not to last long, however. Into 
my mind, so peaceful before, came stirring and dis- 
turbing thoughts: I had a vision, to begin with, of a 
girl flitting through trees—leaving a dead man with 
a mutilated face behind her. Who was this girl? 
What had she been doing on the scene of that outrage? 
And, far more important, was she the same girl who 
had troubled to come to London to give me that 
strange but emphatic series of warnings? Would the 
future give me the answer to this riddle? I found 
myself hoping so, because—here I shifted my position 
in the leather chair—her face persisted in my memory. 
It had returned at odd moments during the four days 
Rope and I had been forced to remain in London on 
account of my necessary presence at the preliminary 
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hearing of the inquest on the dead man, who had now 
been identified as the missing Lord Ferring. 

I told myself it was the mystery element surround- 
ing her that kept this girl in my mind, but, blowing 
the smoke towards the ceiling, I no longer deceived 
myself: crook, adventuress, even murderess—no, she 
could not be that !—I knew I wanted to see her again 
—and not because she was a link in this absorbing 
but horrible mystery, but for personal reasons. 

I nearly laughed. Back in New York | had danced, 
flirted, kissed—now and then—and passed on. 
American girls expect that sort of thing; they have 
a freedom—a rather revolting freedom—unknown so 
far as I could tell, in English society, except in certain 
sections. Perhaps it was because of this that I had 
never taken any of these small affairs seriously. A 
fellow must have his fun, of course, and, Heaven 
knew, I had had mine, but—well, the real thing had 
not yet come my way. I’d mixed with the wrong 
crowd, no doubt. Too many cocktails, too much 
petting, too many night-rides in racing-cars, too many 
stops at road-houses. Somehow, one doesn’t look for 
a wife in a gang of that sort. A playmate of a day, 
or a week, yes—but nothing more. Certainly nothing 
serious. 

The mystery girl who had sought me out in the 
Piccadilly Hotel had been as far removed from any 
of that crush as a star is removed from the earth. She 
looked fresh and—I don’t know how the word came 
into my mind—dewy. Like a flower giving the air 
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around it fragrance. A practical person, too. I had 
noticed the hands carrying the gloves. They were 
graceful, but strong-looking and reliant: hands that 
worked, unless I was mistaken. Hands that had 
carried their owner through life to some purpose, and 
were not mere appendages whose only use was to be 
manicured and dangled before the eyes of bemused, 
intoxicated men. 

Who was she? 

The question kept recurring. Someone, at least, 
who had glimpsed the heart of this horror and had 
been shaken to her depths by it. So much was certain. 
Only in this way could she have delivered herself of 
such emotion. Sincerity had been in every word she 
had uttered. I had felt that at the time, but had 
considered it would have been sheer weakness to 
have given any sign that I was affected by what 
she said. A petty male foible, perhaps—but there it 
was. ‘ 

It was only natural that, from the girl herself—I had 
little doubt by this time that it was she who had flitted 
through the trees of the wood—my mind should 
return to the Horror itself. Frankly a materialist, 
so far as ghostly superstitions were concerned, at any 
rate, 1 had attached little credence to Peppercorn’s 
story, eerily impressive as it had been, regarding the 
Black Dog of Skairfe. A good idea for a sensational 
novel, perhaps, but there was little doubt that this 
dreadful legend had lived on what it fed on through- 
out the centuries. A man turned into a Dog! And 
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that Dog coal-black, with dripping fangs, and as biz 


asamule. . . . An excellent yarn to be told round 
the fireside on a Christmas Eve, but common sense 
repudiated it at every point. 

I turned to look at Rope, but my henchman still 
seemed insensible of my presence. This continued 
brooding fit of his was becoming uncanny, but I left 
him to have his think out and turned attention once 
again to my pipe and drink. 

Whatever Rope’s views might be about the Curse 
of Skairfe, I relied upon the evidence of my own 
eyes. 

. had actually seen the dead, half-naked body of 
The Mutilator’s victim lifted from a motor-car by MEN. 
A human agency had been at work there, and it was 
impossible to conceive that these creatures had worked 
under the influence of a ghostly, if ghastly, Master- 
mind. Besides, there had been that note. 

This, also, had come from a living person: human 
fingers had typed it. 

I was becoming tired of meditating alone, and I 
took another look at Rope. But he was still brooding. 
Annoying, that abstracted manner of his, especially 
as it was lasting so long. 

A knock on the door brought a welcome break to 
my reflections. 

It proved to be the landlord. 

Reuben Peppercorn crossed the room like a man 
about to impart some unpleasant news. There was a 
puzzled expression in his honest face. 
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“Mr. Lorne,” he said, bending over; “there’s a 
woman asking to see you.” 

I sat upright. Had the girl of whom I had been 
thinking a minute or so before come to pay me a 
second visit? 

“A woman? ”’ I repeated; “‘ but no one knows that 
I’m here! ” 

At this, Rope woke up. His alertness now was 
in striking contrast to his former abstraction. 

“What's this?’ he asked; “a woman? Do you 
know who she is, landlord? ”’ 

“Yes,” was the apparently reluctant answer; “I 
know her very well by sight.” 

“Then, who is it?” 

“* She’s the wife of a man who keeps a small public- 
house in Minster Deane.”’ 

Booge ! 

I Jooked quickly at my companion. Rope wrinkled 
his forehead. 

**'What does she want? ”’ I asked. 

‘She wowldn’t give me any reason—but said it was 
urgent—a matter of life and death—and that she had 
to see you.” 

‘A matter of life and death? ” repeated Rope; “ well, 
we'd better have her in. What do you say, Lorne? ” 

Peppercorn put in a word. 

“But what about you not wanting it to be known 
that you are here, sir? I tried to put her off, but she 
said she’d seen you going through Hartley, the next 
village to Minster Deane in a motor-car, and then 
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went on to tell me again that she simply had to see 
ou.” 

I recalled the fugitive memory I had of this hunted, 
nerve-racked wretch; and it was because I remembered 
that, so far as possible, she had acted decently when I 
had paid my visit to “The Leather Bottle” that I 
fell in with Rope’s suggestion. 

‘All night, Mr. Peppercorn; show her in,” I said. 

““Very good, Mr. Lorne.” 

The entrance of the woman a minute later brought 
all kinds of discordant influences into that peaceful 
atmosphere. But predominantly, it brought Fear: this 
woman was gripped by terror. 

Directly she saw me, she flung herself on her knees. 

“Do you know what’s ’appened to him?” she 
pleaded. 

Whilst I was trying to puzzle out what kind of an 
answer to give to this peculiar request, Rope went to 
the door and locked it. The action brought to the 
woman a fresh fit of trembling. 

“You've got nothing to fear,” Rope told her in a 
kindly voice; “both this gentleman and myself are 
willing to be your friends. If you are in any trouble, 
we will help you to the best of our ability. Now, tell 
us what is wrong.” 

Mrs. Booge looked from the speaker back to my- 
self. 

“It’s my ‘usband, gentlemen,” she said. 

‘“ What’s the matter with Booge?” I asked. 

““ He’s gone, sir—disappeared.” - 
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“Since when? ” 

She had difficulty in making her speech coherent. 

“It was the night after you came that he went. 

Something’s ‘appened to im. . . .” Then 
followed a jumble of words out of which nothing 
could be made. 

After we had got the woman to repeat her story 
several times, certain salient facts emerged. It re- 
quired a good deal of cross-examination on our part 
to elicit these scraps of information, but it was well 
worth the trouble. For Mrs. Booge’s statement repre- 
sented yet another strange turn in the mystery. Put 
into understandable terms, this is what we gathered: 
Booge, who had proved himself a very unsatisfactory 
husband in many ways, (I gathered that he drank far 
too much, and, with a more observant custodian of 
the Law than P.C. Biggs, would probably have found 
himself in prison on many occasions through poach- 
ing and other evasions of Minster Deane morals), fad 
vanished from the “ The Leather Bottle” in the late 
afternoon of the day following my departure. Com- 
pletely vanished—for no sign of him had since been 
seen, neither had any word been received. 

“Anything like this ever happened before, Mrs. 
Booge?”’ I asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘““No, sir. And I’m afraid.” 

‘Nonsense! He’ll turn up all right.” And, be- 
lieve me, at that time I really imagined so, putting 
down the cause of the man’s disappearance to a shady 
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intrigue: that type generally had another woman in 
the background. 

Rope was more practical and direct. 

“If we are to help you, Mrs. Booge,” he said 
sternly, ““ we must know all the facts. You're keeping 
something back now, aren’t your Had your husband 
any enemies? ”’ 

She burst out sobbing. 

“T can’t tell you more than what I have, gen’l’men 
—and you mustn’t ask me.” 

But Rope put another question: 

“Was your husband ever threatened? ” 

The shivering woman covered her face with her 
hands. 

‘“ There was a man who came to the Inn, and he 
said things ea 

** What things? : 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“You mean, you're afraid to tell us?” 

I wondered what was in Rope’s mind, but that he 
was nearing the truth was obvious by the woman 
becoming even more distressed. I rang the bell and 
ordered some brandy. 

But even under the influence of the stimulant, our 
extraordinary visitor would not divulge more than she 
had already said. The threats—for threats they had 
been without a doubt—which the unknown man had 
uttered to her husband shortly before his disappear- 
ance from “ The Leather Bottle” were not passed on 
to us. 
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Finally, she went—after Rope, had made her 
promise solemnly that she would not tell anyone that 
we were staying at ““ The Green Dragon ”. 
“I wouldn’t do that for my own sake—it might 
be the death of me,” was the remark with which she 


left us. 


Rope’s first action on reseating himself in his chair 
was to order a further supply of beer. He looked 
jubilant. I wondered why. 

“Don’t you see what’s happened?” he said. 
“ Booge was made to disappear.” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because he knew too much. What is 
more important, he had committed a most appalling 
blunder. He had allowed you, a stranger who, by 
some extraordinary chance, had stumbled upon a clue 
to these mysteries, to get away from the Inn unscathed. 
No doubt, the poor wretch was stiff with fear when 
he was told his fate—because that undoubtedly was 
what Mrs. Booge partly overheard. But he won’t have 
the opportunity to talk in the future.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“It’s simple enough. Booge is now non-existent; 
in other words, he’s dead. I’m willing to bet my last 
half-a-crown on it. And,’ continued Rope, following 
out his scarifying line of thought, “he’s decently 
buried underground, no doubt. There would be no 
point in leaving Ars corpse lying about.” 

“Go on,” I urged. 
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“Well, from what you've told me, friend Booge 
would not have won many prizes in a beauty con- 
test.” 

“No, he was an ugly-looking brute.” 

“And Lord Ferring was strikingly handsome.” 

The words sent a chill into my blood. I remem- 
bered the warning that had come over the ’phone: 

“Remember you are a good-looking man!” 


CHAPTER IN WHICH 1 GO TO BED WHILST ROPE READS 
A DETECTIVE NOVEL: | FEEL THE NEED OF 
1 3 AIR. AND VISIT A GOLF MATCH: AM ACCOSTED 
UNPLEASANTLY. AND RECEIVE AN _IN- 
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SUDDENLY I went phut. You know how it is: when 
you’re tired, sleep comes all at once like a blanket to 
wrap you about. Some poet fellow or other said that, 
I believe, once upon a time, but it exactly described 
my feelings. I felt as though I should not have sufh- 
cient energy to get to my room and take off my clothes 
before going bang off into a dreamless oblivion. The 
reason was simple, of course: the combination of fresh 
air, the heavy meal, and a warm fire, had slung me 
straight into the arms of Morpheus. 

“Well, Rope,” I yawned, “I’m going to bed.” 

He looked at the clock. 

“What, at ten minutes to ten? Where's your 
boasted stamina? Where, may I ask, is the proud 
spirit of modern American youth? ” 

“Damn your eyes,” I replied; “I’m English— 
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naturalized from the moment I stepped ashore at 
Southampton. The fact is,” I went on, “I can’t keep 
awake. Sorry—but there it is.” 

“All right; push off.” 

“ Aren't you coming? ”’ 

“ No—I think I'll do a spot of reading first. Com- 
poses the mind, settles the nerves, and all that sort of 
thing.” 

If I had not been so tired, I should have laughed. 
At that particular moment, my companion was look- 
ing the embodiment of coarse physical health and com- 
plete composure of mind. He appeared to have as 
many “ unsettled nerves ’’ as the ordinary bullock; but, 
knowing some of his eccentricities of speech by this 
time, I allowed the remark to pass without notice. | 
was very—ah—ah-h—tired. 

Still, I remained long enough to watch him cross 
the room, go to the one shelf of books and come back 
to the fire with a volume. 

‘A detective story,” he announced, holding it up; 
‘“*'Who Hid The Missing Waistcoat?’ by I. Dunn 
Wright. This ought to be good. You know, Lorne,” 
he continued in a burst of confidence, “‘ it’s a habit of 
the professional sleuth to scoff at the average detective 
novel. I remember reading a review the other day 
in an American paper in which a retired Pinkerton’s 
man poured unholy scorn on what I considered myself 
was a damned good sensational story. “Nothing like 
this could ever happen in real life,’ he cried, with the 
full force of his typewriter, and rocking to and fro 
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on his gum-shoes. But I don’t know; sometimes you 
can get quite a good idea from these scribblers. And 
who in the hell wants anything in a book to be like 
real lifeP Anyway, this present title, ‘ Who Hid The 
Missing Waistcoat?’ intrigues me. I would trace the 
pincher to his lair.” 

“T’ll leave you to it—good night.” 

He was already deep in page 1, but he looked up 
at my farewell. 

“Good night, my respected employer. In case you 
should want anyone to hold your hand during the 
night—and you never know—remember I’m in the 
next room.”” The words were a jest, of course, but 
beneath them I fancied I detected a hint of seriousness. 
But I could not allow myself to be treated as a small 
child. 

“Tf I’m really frightened, I'll knock on the wall,” 
I replied. 

“With a slipper—I sometimes snore.” 

“With a slipper,” I said—and left him to his 
Crime Epic. 

As I passed out of the room I heard a strident 
woman’s voice speaking in the bar to the left. 

““A double brandy,” it said; “and let’s have it 
quick. I’ve motored down from Town and I’m as 
cold as hell!” 

The voice was as discordant in that scene of peace 
and comfort as the clanging of a noisy bell, and, 
speculating as to who might be the owner, I stepped 
aside to take a glimpse. 
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Before I had been able to notice more than a green 
felt hat, perched provocatively on one side of a dark 
head, I was swung round and propelled towards the 
staircase. 

“‘T thought you were going to bed,” stated Rope, 
continuing to push me out of ocular range of the 
brandy-drinker. 

For the first time since I had known him, I became 
really angry. Eccentricity could be excused, but this 
was unpardonable. 

“What the devil do you mean?’ ”’ I inquired. 

But he did not relax his hand on my arm—how 
fiendishly strong the fellow was!—and I continued to 
be frogmarched towards bed. 

By the time I reached the door of my room, I had 
resolved to treat the matter as a joke—it seemed im- 
possible to quarrel with this man—and I guessed that 
behind his apparent buffoonery there was a purpose. 
I had already learned that Rope was never so serious 
as when he played the fool. 

Stull, I was curious to know why he had acted in 
this way, and, with the door closed behind us, I made 
the inquiry. 

“IT understood you weren’t anxious to be seen 
in these parts,” he told me, with a suspicion of a 
grin. 

‘* Who was that woman in the bar? ” I countered. 

“How on earth should I know?” he replied, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘it might have been any- 
body.” 
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More than that I could not get out of him. It was 
annoying, but he proved immovable. 

It was this attitude which made me kick over the 
traces. 

“T know all about not wanting to be seen,” I 
stated, with some heat, “‘ but I'll be damned if I’m 
going to keep myself poked up in this Inn—however 
pleasant the place may be. I shall want some air 
to-morrow—and I’m going to get it. After all, we 
may be on the maddest wild-goose chase. Just because 
I found that body in a wood near Minster Deane, it 
doesn’t follow the swine we're after lives here. Fol- 
lowing the same line of argument, he might just as 
well be in Bournemouth or in the New Forest.” 

* Sleep well, laddie.”’ 

This was the only reply I received. I cursed the 
fellow, and shut the door on him. 


The morning was beautiful, and as I sniffed the 
invigorating air through the open window, | resolved 
to live up to my threat the night before and get out 
of doors. The thought of remaining cooped up within 
four walls was impossible; and, in spite of the horrors 
which I knew existed, all suggestion of mystery 
vanished in that clear, crisp sunlight. 

In spite of the dinner the night before, I went 
downstairs with an enormous appetite. Reuben 
Peppercorn greeted me with a smile and a copy of 
the Daily Telegraph. It was as though he had been 
able to read my mind, for of all the London papers 
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I had sampled, none ranked higher in my estimation 
than the Telegraph. Amongst other virtues, I found 
its sporting pages excellent. 

Turning to these, whilst waiting for Rope to show 
up, I noticed an item of golfing news which aroused 
my interest. Two of the leading English professionals 
—Mitcham and Glover, both members of Great 
Britain’s Ryder Cup Team, I recalled—were due to 
play a blood match for a hundred pounds at the 
famous Coombe Head Course five miles away. 

Like the good landlord he was, Peppercorn hovered 
round, securing the comfort of his guest. It was 
whilst superintending the arrival of the noble dish of 
bacon and eggs which I had ordered that he made an 
inquiry as to what my plans were for the day. 

“Well,” I replied, the newspaper paragraph still 
in my mind, “I thought of going over to Coombe 
Head and watching that golf match.” 

‘Are you interested in the game, Mr. Lorne? ”’ 

I suppressed a smile. Golf was the one sport at 
which I had been able to make something more than 
a decent showing. At my Long Island Club I played 
to a handicap of two. Since arriving in England I 
had not had the chance of a game, and the thought 
of seeing a ball driven 280 yards down “ the pretty ”’ 
was insidiously tempting. 

“If you’re fond of golf, Mr. Lorne, I should go 
over—it’s only a matter of about five miles to Coombe 
Head.” 

I did not want much persuasion, as I have already 
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said, but I wondered what comment Rope would 
make when he heard my decision. 

Exchanging salutations, I helped him to a liberal 
share of the eggs and bacon, after he had consumed 
a small mountain of porridge, and launched my 
thunder-bolt. 

“It’s a lovely morning, Rope,” I said; “I’m going 
over to Coombe Head to see a golf match. Care to 
come? ” 

Looking up from his plate, he continued to munch 
like a ruminating cow as he glanced at me. 

“’Thanks—but I think I'll stay here.” 

“You don’t mind if I go?” 

“If you get beguiled behind a gorse-bush and stuck 
in the gizzard, don’t blame me,”’ was his reply. 

With the morning sun lighting up the room, I 
laughed at his veiled suggestion. Murder at a golf 
match ! 

‘And what about you being seen? ”’ he continued. 

‘*Oh, to hell with that!” I exclaimed impatiently; 
‘as I said last night, I can’t keep myself cooped up 
within four walls. And it isn’t likely that any of 
The Mutilator’s gang—even assuming that T.M. him- 
self is anywhere near us—would bother to go to a golf 
match.” 

“All right,” commented Rope, and poured him- 
self another cup of coffee. 

The subject was not mentioned again during the 
meal; indeed, both of us were so busy eating and 
reading our newspapers (Rope had a Daily Express) 
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that there was not much time left over for conversa- 
tion. 

“You'll be back for dinner?” my companion 
asked, when he had stowed away the last piece of 
toast. 

“ Before that, I expect. Sure you don’t mind? ”’ 

“Of course not. Enjoy yourself, my respected 
employer, while you can.” 

“You're damned unpleasant this morning, Rope— 
casting all these shadows of approaching death! ” 

He shrugged his broad shoulders. 

‘“'Well—who knows? By the way, I found who 
hid the missing waistcoat in the fifth chapter last 
night.” 

With that this extraordinary fellow wandered off. 
What he was going to do I had not the slightest idea, 
but that he was entirely capable of enjoying himself 
in his own peculiar fashion there was no doubt. 


A final perusal of the Telegraph in the snuggery, 
the first pipe of the day, and then I was ready. Rope 
had disappeared, but when I inquired, Peppercorn in- 
formed me that he had merely gone out for a walk. 

This left me free of any further responsibility, 
and I felt something like a school-kid on holiday. 
Yet I had a certain conscious pang. After all, I was 
doing the very thing which I ought not to have done 
—that was, presenting myself to the world, and, con- 
sequently, to my enemies—supposing they were in the 
neighbourhood. 
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But, once out of doors, I threw these surmises to 
the refreshing winds. The schoolboy-on-holiday spirit 
became strengthened; I had been through sufficient 
suspense and strain during the past few days to be 
anxious to shut anything appertaining to horrors clean 
out of my mind. I wanted a mental holiday. 

And, once in the car, I began to enjoy it. Pepper- 
corn had mentioned the night before that, in spite of 
Thomas Hardy, Dorset was one of the most neglected 
counties in England. 

“They can talk about Kent and Sussex as much 
as they like,” the landlord of “The Green Dragon ”’ 
had said, “but, to my mind, nothing can compare 
for real English beauty with Dorsetshire. That’s one 
reason why I settled here myself.” 

Corroboration of the words stretched all around me 
as I drove appreciatively along the winding road that 
ran like a white nbbon through the varied-coloured 
tapestry of the countryside. For, remember, life had 
been a pleasant enough business for me up to the time 
of arriving that night at “The Leather Bottle”: 
although I had not a relative in the world, yet a 
modicum of common sense had enabled me to make 
the most of my money. America is supposed to be 
the land of the lawless, but nothing very adventurous 
had ever occurred to me; I had lived the average life 
of the wealthy young man, making Pleasure and 
Sport my twin gods. To be plunged, therefore, into 
that maelstrom of terror was like being pitchforked 
into another world. Driving to this golf match was 
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just another day in my previous existence, made all 
the more enjoyable because of what I had purposely 
put behind me. I had returned to normal. 

Yet, because there was little traffic on the road, 
thoughts of recent happenings thronged back into my 
mind in thick profusion. It was impossible to ignore 
them. Impossible, for instance, to shut out the 
memory of that distracted creature who had come to 
pay me such a surprising visit the night before—Mrs. 
Booge. If, as Rope seemed certain, her husband had 
been murdered because of his blunder over me, then 
there could be no doubt that, so long as I stayed in the 
neighbourhood—or, indeed, in England—I was in 
very real danger. It seemed absurd, with the birds 
winging their way upwards towards the fleecy white 
clouds that flecked the heavens——— Oh, to the devil 
with it, I declared, and accelerated. 

Yet, in spite of my resolution, another face swam 
into my mental ken. It was that of the mystery-girl, 
who, I did not doubt, had risked a great deal in com- 
ing to give me that very specific warning. Once 
again, I asked myself: was she living near Minster 
Deane—and would I see her? 

By this time I had got on to what was evidently a 
main road, and joined a small procession of cars 
which, from their appearance, were mainly bound in 
my direction. Shortly afterwards, I turned my 
Sports Mercury (a recent purchase in London) and 
drove in through the pleasant entrance of the Coombe 
Head Club House. 
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It may sound sentimental, but I don’t mind admit- 
ting the fact: directly I got out of the car and mixed 
with the well-dressed, smiling throng who had come 
to pay tribute to the skill of two of the world’s greatest 
golfers, I felt proud to be amongst this number. 

For here, although my experience had been so short, 
I knew, was a thoroughly representative gathering of 
English sportsmen and sportswomen. Some, no 
doubt, were rich, others poor; but all belonged to 
the same clan: all wore the same colours, as it were, 
and were members of the same caste. Those pretty 
girls, with their leather jackets, scarves, and shooting 
sticks, might have scarcely a bob to their names, but 
they were thoroughbreds, looking out upon the world 
with the calm serenity of a race sure of itself because 
it knows its own strength. 

And the men: they were all of the same unhurried, 
good-tempered, steady-eyed type; although England 
had recently passed through one of the greatest crises 
in her history—a crisis which had perhaps brought 
the threat of absolute ruin to many of these men—yet 
there was no hint of any emotion but anticipation of 
the day’s sport visible in their lean, tanned faces. A 
wonderful country—and, I say it again, I felt proud 
to know that English blood ran in my veins. 

There were twenty minutes to wait before the 
morning round started, and I occupied part of the 
time by going to the thatched-roofed Club House and 
having a drink. Strong English ale—sturdy stuff—- 
that warmed the body and brought a pleasant glow 
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to the skin. No near-beer Prohibition muck, this, but 
good, honest malt, the like of which had reared up 
many a sturdy son of Dorset. 

I was in a curious position: I felt I belonged to 
these people, and yet I was a stranger. None spoke 
to me, it is true, but now and then, one or other of 
the men, leaning against the polished counter and 
exchanging witticisms with their neighbours or the 
bar-man, would glance in my direction, and give me 
a cursory, but leisurely survey. I knew what was 
happening: I was being looked over, summed up, 
mentally measured. I wondered: what would these 
fellows say if they knew my identity: that I was the 
new owner of Minster Deane, and the future dweller 
in the Manor House? 

There is in every man a certain measure of personal 
pride—without it, he cannot count for much—and I 
was glad to feel that, apparently, I passed muster. 
After all, from my youth up, I had mingled with and 
been accepted by, the American counterparts of these 
men, and, even allowing for the difference in national 
characteristics, I hoped that I should make the same 
friends here as in the States. 

By the time I had finished my pipe and had put 
down my glass, there was a scurry towards the door. 
Comments on the forthcoming match were bandied 
to and fro. 

“PI give you2—1. . . . Gloverforme. ... 
No, I shall stick to the old ’un. . . .” So it went, 
this happy chatter of sportsmen. 
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I followed the throng. The first tee was only fifty 
yards away from the Club House, and already the con- 
testants were waiting. 

It was a gay scene—a sight inspiring to all true 
sportsmen. For here, watched by a gallery of five 
hundred or so keen and knowledgeable critics, was 
shortly to be staged a match between the old and the 
new type of professional. No greater contrast could 
have been obtained than the veteran Mitcham, who 
would be fifty-three, I heard someone say, on the fol- 
lowing day, and his young opponent, Glover. 

They were unlike in every essential—in age, appear- 
ance, bearing, and dress. Mitcham, who had once 
been a carpenter, but who now was able—so I heard 
—to mix with Princes of royal blood, because he was 
so modest and essentially decent a fellow, was both 
grave and grim. He knew the magnitude of his task; 
he belonged to the Old Guard, and the eyes not only 
of the Coombe Head Golf Club, but the whole 
country, were on him that day. This match, the prize 
money of which had been subscribed by the men 
standing round me, was the outcome of a challenge. 
The Surrey Club to which Glover was attached had 
declared in print that their professional was the best 
player in the country. Instantly, the Coombe Head 
officials had taken the opportunity to arrange a gala 
day for their members. And the present contest was 
the result. 

Whilst Mitcham, neatly dressed in a dark grey plus- 
tour suit, the coat collar of which he had turned up— 
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a mannerism, I heard commented, which he always 
adopted when playing in a big match—looked as 
serious as any Cabinet Minister about to speak before 
a crowded House of Commons, Glover, no fewer than 
thirty-two years his junior, wore the expression of a 
mischievous but well-bred schoolboy. The description 
was not inapt, for this young professional had created 
golfing history by going from a public-school to join 
the ranks of professional golfers. His argument, in 
my opinion, was sound: “I have skill in my hands; 
why should I not make money out of a game as well 
as out of a business? I love golf, and I want to be the 
greatest player in the world.’ Looking at him, wait- 
ing impatiently for his older opponent to drive off, I 
remembered reading this in an American newspaper 
some short time before I sailed from New York. The 
comments of the United States journalists had been all 
in his favour. They had stated that this surprising 
action on the part of a public-school educated. young 
man should do much to break down the inherent 
snobbery of British golf. 

Powerfully built, wearing clothes that looked more 
in keeping with an American professional than a 
British, Glover evidently viewed the approaching 
match with the light-hearted confidence of youth. 
And his mood showed no modification when, with 
the sure dependancy of years of big match playing, 
Mitcham drove nearly three hundred yards, the ball 
flying as straight as if it had been carried to the distant 
spot by hand. 
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Glover took one brief, preliminary swing, and then 
—whang! 

An exclamation of wonder burst from the lips of 
the watchers, and I echoed the emphatic statement of 
the elderly man standing next to me, who said: 
‘‘ There’s many a millionaire would give half his for 
tune to be able to hit a golf ball like that.” 

It was, indeed, a master-drive, for when the ball 
came finally to rest, it was seen that the youngster had 
out-driven the veteran by at least twenty yards! 

The fight was on! And we, humble spectators of 
the Titans’ prowess, plunged happily after the players, 
who were quickly swallowed up in the crowd. 

It was because, I suppose, Glover was nearer my 
own age, that he carried my good wishes from then 
on. His gay, but not offensive insouciance, was irre- 
sistible; throughout the morning, the smile never left 
his lips—which was, perhaps, why he turned one up. 

It had been golf worthy of the occasion and of the 
splendid course over which it had been played. The 
par score for Coombe Head, according to my card, 
was 76, but the hope of the younger school of pro- 
fessionals had turned in a 69, whilst Mitcham, steady 
as a machine, but never showing quite the same genius 
as his opponent, was only three strokes more. 

“‘ Marvellous! ’’ commented the man with whom I 
fell into step on the way to luncheon. I heartily 
agreed. 


It was when I was watching Glover make a miracu- 
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lous recovery at the third hole in the afternoon round 
that I heard an unmistakable U.S. voice. I know how 
the worst type of American accent grates on the sensi- 
bilities of the English, and that explosive “ Gee!” 
just as the young professional’s club-head went 
through, sounded like a bomb in the tense silence. 

The manners of the majority of the gallery were 
irreproachable, but one elderly gentleman, who looked 
as though he had not only been in India for the better 
part of his life, but had enjoyed the privileges of a 
Colonel at the same time, bristled like a wild-cat. It 
was obviously with only the greatest self-control that 
he did not fill the air with his comments. 

The expression on this choleric gentleman’s face 
made me turn to see who the offender might be. 1 
can’t say that I became enraptured at the sight. The 
delinquent was a girl—not old in years, apparently, 
but I imagined very old in other ways. For all her 
shooting stick and English country clothes, she looked 
strangely out of place amid that characteristically out- 
of-doors crowd. She used far too much make-up, and 
there was about her an atmosphere which approxi- 
mated more to the night-club than to the golf course. 

Our eyes met, and she gave me a look of amused 
interest. 

When the crowd had gone on, I found her at my 
side. 

“Say, you're an American. What do you think of 
these stuffed shirts? ” 

The racy idiom, so characteristic of Manhattan soil, 
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made me smile in spite of myself. I didn’t want this 
girl’s company—if the truth be told, I was rather 
snobbish about being seen with her—but good manners 
prevented me from breaking away. 

‘How did you know I was an American? ”’ I asked. 

‘“‘That’s easy. I’ve been watching you all day. 
You’re different from this snuffy crowd.” 

To me, it was the poorest of compliments, and the 
words came as rather a shock: I had fondly imagined 
that I fitted in with the general pattern. 

“Different?” I repeated. How I wished she 
would move off and leave me alone. 

“Of course you're different,” she added quickly, 
looking with an intentness which I did not relish, “I 
guess 1 know your name, too.” 

I laughed, but realized that it must have sounded 
like the amusement of an embarrassed man. 

‘Well, what is my name?” I wanted to call her 
bluff and put her to the test. 

““'You’re Martin Lorne, the American who’s come 
over to buy the village of Minster Deane.” 

The smile died on my lips. How in the deuce 
had she got to know? So much, in any case, for my 
believed anonymity! Rope would smile—or curse— 
the latter, probably, but it could not be helped. The 
thing had occurred without any action on my part. 
After all, I could not expect, I suppose, to remain in 
the district without being identified, although by what 
means this girl had arrived at her conclusion I could 
not tell. 
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Then I had it: it was she who had asked for the 
double brandy in the bar of “The Green Dragon”’ 
the night before. If my wits had not been so scat- 
tered by surprise, I should have recognized her voice 
before. 

“You might as well know who I am,” she went 
on, still keeping pace with me; “I’m Honoria Wil- 
mott, and I live with my father at Skairfe Castle.” 

“ Skairfe Castle?” I repeated, pretending not to 
understand. 

“Yes, Skairfe Castle—that mouldy old building 
that stands on top of the hill overlooking Minster 
Deane. Are you fond of ghosts, Mr. Lorne? ” 

‘“Ghosts?”’ By this time, I had determined to 
appear as big a fool as was possible, thus giving 
Nature a helping hand. 

“‘Ghosts,”’ she said for the second time; “‘ we have 
several beauties at Skairfe. They’re enough to make 
you go all stiff. One in particular is a peacherino. 
Like to hear about ite” 

What I wanted was to get away, and see Glover 
play his second to the fifth, but again I conquered my 
real feelings. 

“Yes—tell me,” I said politely. 

“Well, it’s called The Black Dog of Skairfe, and 
is about the wickedest legend I’ve ever heard of. One 
of the Montmorencys—that’s the name of the guys 
who used to own the Castle before Old Man Poverty 
came round the corner to give them a sneaker on the 
bean—was supposed to have sold his soul to the Devil. 
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That’s a good one, isn’t it? But when the time came 
to pay up, he tried to skedaddle out of it, and so got 
turned into a Dog—a Dog as big as a mule that goes 
about killing people at night—or so the locals say.” 

“Have you seen it yet, Miss Wilmott? ” 

“What, the Dog?”’ She laughed. “ Not yet— 
but I’m living in hopes. . . . Perhaps it will stage 
a special performance for your benefit.’’ She paused, 
as though expecting a reply, but receiving none, con- 
tinued: “When you come to reside in the Manor 
House—by the way, when do you intend to settle in, 
Mr. Lorne? ” 

Without being rude, I had to make some reply. 

“TI haven't decided yet,” I said. 

“Well, when you do, you must give a house-warm- 
ing—isn’t that what they call it in England?—not 
that there are many people around here worth invit- 
ing: you can see what a lot of frost-bites they are,” 
making a movement with her shooting stick which 
embraced the whole of the gallery. 

I would have broken away had J been quick-witted 
enough to think of any excuse, but there was only the 
golf, and we were both walking in the direction of 
the next tee. Twenty yards or so separated us from the 
Nearest spectators, so that our conversation could be 
carried on unheard. 

“Now that we’ve met, Mr. Lorne, there’s only one 
thing for it,” went on this brass-faced girl; “ you'll 
have to come along to the Castle. Pop and I are 
bored to tears—you see, Mother’s a hopeless invalid, 
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and we haven’t cottoned on to the local gentry. Come 
to dinner one night—promise.” 

I tried to evade the issue. 

“It’s awfully kind of you, Miss Wilmott; but I 
don’t quite know how long I shall be down here. You 
see, I’m just paying a very short visit.” 

“I’m not going to take that for an answer; you'll 
have time enough to come and cheer up a couple of 
lonely fellow Americans, anyway. Now, when shall 
we say? To-night?” 

I shook my head. 

“I’m afraid I can’t to-night.” 

“Then to-morrow—l’ll send round a formal in- 
vitation if you want one.” Judging by her expression, 
the speaker by this time had included myself in the 
collection of “stuffed shirts’ for which she had 
voiced so much contempt. Then, why take all the 
trouble to induce an evidently unwillingly prospective 
guest to change his mind? 

Without waiting for an answer to this second re- 
quest, she turned away, after glancing at her wrist- 
watch. 

‘“] must go,” she said; “I have to meet Pop at the 
station. Good-bye, Mr. Lorne—and don’t forget to- 
morrow night.” 

She flashed me a smile which was meant, no doubt, 
to be fascinating, but which I found repulsive, and 
then, with an airy wave of her hand, started to walk 
in the direction of the Club House. 

In the ordinary way, and with the ordinary woman, 
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I might have suggested accompanying her to her car, 
but by this time, I was heartily sick of the creature. 
There was an unhealthy air about her: as I said before, 
she looked more in keeping with an erotic and exotic 
Night-Club than with the fresh, clean atmosphere of 
a golf-course. I felt an intense relief when we parted 
company. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH PEPPERCORN TALKS TO ME OF 
MARRIAGE: WE ARE INTERRUPTED BY ROPE. 

14. WHO BEHAVES CURIOUSLY: HE ADDS AN- 
OTHER CHAPTER TO THIS MYSTERY TALE: 


EN Malar lilo 
Even the fact that the man on whom I would have 
been willing to bet won the second round by the 
liberal margin of 4 and 3, did not restore my good- 
humour. The afternoon’s sport had been spoilt for 
me by encountering Honoria Wilmott, who seemed 
to combine many of the worst qualities of the modern 
American girl. 

I was in a thoughtful mood as I drove back to “‘ The 
Green Dragon”’. One question I kept asking my- 
self: what purpose could that girl have in inviting me 
to her home? Was it merely because I was a fellow 
American? Perhaps. The Yankee abroad is very 
gregarious, as I had once found to my cost in Paris. 

But if her father was anything like the daughter, 
I had no desire to meet him. In fact, I wished him 
the three thousand miles of Atlantic Ocean away. I 
had come to Minster Deane intent on burying myself 
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in English atmosphere, and the unexpected appearance 
of this girk was not only startling, but annoying. She 
was a blot on the landscape; she did not fit in with 
Minster Deane—still a dream-village in spite of the 
horror which subtly pervaded it. 

Back in New York she would have been called a 
“fast worker”, and “one hot baby”. There, she 
would have found her place, but in this quiet English 
countryside, she struck a discordant note. 

Now, had it been that other girl—she, I felt certain, 
would have fitted in not only with my mood, but with 
the scene. What a difference between these two? One 
all blare and stridency, and the other charmingly 
feminine. Which reminded me: I must make some 
discreet inquiries of the landlord: if my mystery-girl, 
as I was already calling her in my mind, lived any- 
where near Minster Deane, surely he would know her? 

I quickened the speed of my new ’bus at the 
thought, and very shortly afterwards drove in through 
the courtyard of the ancient Inn. The sight of Reuben 
Peppercorn, smiling a welcome from his front door, 
blew away the mists of annoyance by which I had 
been besieged since leaving Coombe Head, and a 
couple of minutes later 1 was engulfed in the comfort 
and good cheer of “ The Dragon”. 

“Enjoyed yourself, Mr. Lorne?” asked my host. 

“Very much. A lovely day, and some splendid 

olf.” 
. “I do hear that golf gets a wonderful hold on a 
man—once he takes it up,” rejoined Peppercorn; “ but 
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now, you'll be thinking of something to eat and drink, 
no doubt? ” 

“Drink first,” I said; “let me have a pint of that 
old ale,” I threw back over my shoulder as I walked 
towards the snuggery. 

Peppercorn himself carried the tray, and, at my 
solicitation, joined me in the mead. 

‘* What’s my friend been doing? ”’ I asked, laying 
down the glass after the first hearty dip. 

‘“T haven’t seen him all day, sir.” 

‘““Didn’t he come back to lunch? ” 

‘““No. But there’s some beautiful country around 
here; perhaps he was so taken with his walk that he 
kept on.” 

“No doubt,” I said. It was impossible for me to 
dilate upon Rope’s eccentricities. He had been up to 
something, without a doubt, and, equally without a 
doubt, I should hear just as much as he was inclined 
to tell me over the dinner-table. 

I considered asking Peppercorn about the mystery- 
girl, but decided against it. Somehow, even with this 
honest fellow, I didn’t like making her a topic of con- 
versation. I was already beginning to feel that if Fate 
meant us to meet again, we would—and that, per- 
haps, before long. 

What I did ask the landlord, however, was some 
details about the Manor House—which, so far, I had 
merely seen from the road. 

““A mighty fine building, Mr. Lorne—a real gem 
of a Queen Anne house. And not too big. A place 
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that would suit any gentleman, no matter how particu- 
lar he might be. Now, what about you, sir? If you 
were thinking of settling in this part of the world, 
why, there’s a beauty of a home! ” 

I laughed. 

“What's the good of a bachelor taking a house, 
Peppercorn? ” 

He laughed in turn. 

“There’s some very attractive young ladies in 
Dorset, Mr. Lorne; perhaps you saw some of them 
this afternoon? ” 

“T did.” 

“Now, tell me,” he went on, his eyes twinkling, 
“didn’t any one of them strike your fancy? ” 

“I didn’t look at them long enough. Besides, one 
requires introductions.” 

“* That could easily be managed—oh,”’ breaking off, 
“here you are, then, sir.” 

The greeting was passed to Rope, who entered the 
snuggery at that moment. 

““ Had a good day?” he flung at me. 

““Fine—and your ” 

“It was not without its interest.” 

This characteristic remark caused me to look at the 
speaker. Rope was behaving curiously: through a 
hole in the crown of his soft felt hat, he had passed 
a forefinger and was twirling the headgear about, 
using this finger as a pivot. 

‘See you at dinner,” he announced, turning away. 

The words acted as a goad to the landlord. 
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“That reminds me,” he remarked, rising, “1 must 
go and look to things.” 


When Rope joined me at the dinner-table, he 
appeared particularly cheerful. 

“Now, let’s hear what you’ve done,” he said. 

“Well,” I replied, “I’ve had a day in the fresh 
air, a plenitude of good beer, an excellent lunch— 
and I have met the daughter of the man who lives in 
Skairfe Castle.” 

“The devil you have!” was his comment; and his 
expression seemed to change. 

“ How did you come to make her acquaintance, and 
what did she have to say?” he continued. 

I explained the circumstances, and proceeded to 
relate as much of the conversation as 1 could remem- 
ber. 

The conclusion of my tale was greeted with a non- 
committal ‘‘ H’mph!” 

“Are you accepting the invitation? ’’ then asked 
Rope. 

“You're the Commander-in-Chief,” I replied; 
“ what’s your advice? ”’ 

“I'd like you to go,” he said, “ providing 
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‘Providing you can take me.” 

“Up till now you’re not included—much as I 
should like you to have been: But I don’t see any 
reason why you shouldn’t come along with me all 
the same.” 
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“We'll see what she says in her letter. Now, 
describe the girl.” 

I outlined Honoria Wilmott’s salient characteristics 
to the best of my ability. 

“‘ A man-eater, evidently,” was Rope’s succinct com- 
ment; “she must feel marooned down here; her 
Proper, Place is a Piccadilly Night-Club. Curious. 


' * What’ S curious? "I inquired. 

“This case,” he went on; “it gets more peculiar 
every way I turn.” 

I poured him some Burgundy. 

“T’ve done all the talking up tll now,” I said; 
““Jet’s hear what happened to you.” 

He speared a brussel-sprout with his fork and put 
the vegetable into his mouth hke a man who is absent- 
minded. 

“ Let’s eat first,” he replied—and not another word 
could I get out of him unul the meal was over. 

But when we had settled ourselves in the snuggery, 
and both our pipes were going freely, Rope proved 
willing enough to talk. 

“You're an American, Lorne,” he said; “tell me 
what you know about Julian Cortez.” 

“Julian Cortez?”’ Isearched my memory. Some 
how, the name was vaguely familiar. Now, in what 
connection?—an actor? I seemed to associate the man 
with newspaper headlines. Then, I had it. 

“You mean the American gangster? ”’ 

“Yes. Ever met him?” 
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“Of course not! I don’t mix with that scum.” 

“* Well, I have.” Rope was once again surprising. 
““Spent a whole night with him once in a beer-hall 
in Chicago. Interesting fellow.” 

“Yes. But what’s the point?” 

Rope levelled the stem of his pipe as though he 
were threatening me with a revolver. 

“The point is that Julian Cortez is in Minster 
Deane,” he said. 

I thought at first that he must be pulling my leg. 
An American gangster in Minster Deane! This was 
an even more incongruous surprise than the girl with 
whom I had talked so unwillingly that afternoon. 

‘* What's he doing here? ’’ I inquired. 

‘** That remains to be seen,” was the answer; “ first 
of all, however,” he went on in that aggravating 
evasiveness of his, “I should like to supplement your 
evident scanty knowledge of Julian Cortez. He was, 
as you know, an American gangster. He ruled the 
Underworld of one of the biggest cities in America 
with an iron hand. He was reported to be a merci- 
less tyrant in ‘business’, and utterly without pity or 
scruple. At the time I spent that night with him, he 
had something like seven hundred gun-men obeying 
his slightest word. He must then have been worth 
a very great deal of money. 

“*T got an introduction to him through an American 
journalist, and, curious to say, that American journa- 
list was an Englishman—Hector Waynefleete, the 
younger son of the Earl of Dainsford. After getting 
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into one or two scrapes here, he cut loose and went 
to the States. There, astonishingly enough, he made 
good as a reporter, and is still doing very well as a 
special descriptive writer on The New York Bulletin. 
He and I and poor Ferring ””»—the speaker stopped 
at the mention of the murdered man—“ were all 
pals together as schoolboys, and when I went across 
to the States, I, naturally enough, looked up Wayne- 
fleete. 

“He had become more American than any Ameri- 
can. 

‘““* The whole town’s yours!’ he exclaimed; ‘ tell 
me what you want to do, and who you want to 
meet.’ 

“I told him that the one person more than any 
other in America that I would like to encounter was 
Julian Cortez, the famous gangster. 

‘“**'You'll have to go to Chicago to see him,’ he 
said; ‘but, as it happens, I’ve got an assignment there 
for to-morrow, and if you care to come, I'll fix it.’ 

“And fix it he did. Cortez was gracious enough 
to give me a split-second smile—he could afford to 
do that because there were no fewer than four of his 
personal bodyguard standing about at the time, no 
doubt covering me with their revolvers—and when 
I said I would like to make a tour of the night resorts, 
he offered to act as my host. The esteem with which 
he treated me may be judged by the fact that in one 
of the places we went, I was asked by the bar-man 
to pay for my drink. What happened was amazing: 
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Cortez hit this fellow such a blow on the side of the 
jaw that he was knocked senseless. 

“** This is my friend,’ he said, pointing to me; ‘ he 
can have what he wants, and there’s no question of 
his paying for it.’” 

I tapped my pipe out against the bars of the grate. 

“All this is very interesting, Rope, but where’s it 
leading? ” 

‘Patience, my respected employer; I may be 
devious, but I’m very sure. I am coming to the point 
now. 

“If, as a student of affairs, you had read your news- 
papers as zealously as you should, you would have 
known that some months ago, Cortez disappeared 
from the public prints. In other words, he faded 
away. Now, this in itself was remarkable, for the 
gangster’s code is that the only way out for him is 
Death. Only one prominent American gangster has 
ever retired with his life, and he had to go as far 
away as Italy from the scene of his former operations. 
To say to his fellows: ‘ Boys, I’ve had enough; I’m 
letting things slide from now on,’ isn’t done in 
gangster circles. These fellows aren’t allowed to 
retire. They have to keep in the business until the 
end—the end being either a normal death, or a rival’s 
bullet. 

“T’m telling you this because it was popularly sup- 
posed at the time that Julian Cortez, tremendous figure 
as he was, had been mysteriously murdered by some 
of his enemies. Over-night, as it were, he became a 
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memory in the city that he had formerly ruled like a 
Czar. Men speculated what had become of him, 
where he had gone, why he had disappeared without 
leaving a sign; and the majority view was that he had 
been bumped off on the river-front and ‘ sunk without 
trace.’ 

“And yet to-day,” the speaker wound up drama- 
tically, “walking through that wood where you 
found the body of Lord Ferring, who should | 
encounter but the gangster himself! ” 

“Are you sure it was the man? ” 

“Sure? I am positive! Cortez has spent thou- 
sands of pounds on facial surgeons trying to get rid 
of that irregular scar which runs from his right eye 
down to the upper lip. A bullet had seared that livid 
path, and no medical man could ever give Cortez a 
normal right side of his face again. . . . But he 
had lived, even if he had never been so near Death 
as when he stepped out of that Broadway flower-shop, 
gardenia in his button-hole, to receive the scar of 
gangdom.” 

“And you met him in the—wood? ” 

Rope nodded. 

“I wanted to have a good look round that quarter. 
And I took advantage of you being away to do it. I 
was better on my own; you see, I’m practically a 
stranger here, whilst you must be a bit of a celebrity. 
It wasn’t very far, I should say, from the spot where 
you found poor Ferring’s body, that I saw Cortez. 
There was no mistaking him, no two fellows in the 
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world could be so much alike as the man I ran across 
and the Cortez I remember in Chicago. Everything 
corresponded— including the scar on the right cheek.” 

I whistled. 

“But this beats the band. What on earth can a 
person like Julian Cortez be doing here? ” 

“We shall find out in good time,” was Rope’s 
reply; ““in the meantime, please let me continue my 

arn. 

“I don’t know if he recognized me, but that he 
was curious was proved by the fact that he stopped 
and asked me for a match. Oh, yes, he had a cigar 
all ready in his hand. . . . I’m not exactly a 
coward, Lorne,” went on Rope, “but I don’t mind 
admitting that the look in that fellow’s eyes was abso- 
lutely baleful. They were like the eyes of a snake: 
cold, merciless, uncanny; they drilled through me.” 

‘Did you give yourself away? ”’ 

“T hope not. We got into a kind of conversation, 
just passing commonplaces about the weather and so 
on.” 

“You say you don’t know if he recognized you? ” 

“If he did, there was no sign of it. His face was 
absolutely expressionless—apart from his eyes.” 

“And didn’t you read anything in them? ”’ 

“Not very much. I imagine that Cortez would 
Jook at any man in that way; it would be his method 
of weighing him up. I remember that frightening 
glare of his in Chicago.” 

“How long were you with him?” 
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“Just a few minutes. Then, having thanked me 
for the match, he walked on.’ 

“In which direction? ”’ 

“Towards Minster Deane.” 

“And where did you go? ” 

“Well, I didn’t go anywhere for a few moments. 
Meeting him had made me put on the brake. It forced 
me to do some thinking, too; but, realizing that it 
would look strange if the fellow glanced back, I con- 
tinued with my walk.” 

“Anything happen after that? ” I asked. 

“Just a trifle. Ten minutes or so later, my hat 
suddenly fell off.” 

“The wind? ” 

““No—a revolver bullet.” 

I was beginning now to rely upon Rope to give me 
a shock at more or less regular periods. 

“What the devil do you mean, a revolver bullet? ” 
I asked. 

“Exactly what I say. My hat fell off, as I have 
told you, and when I picked it up, there was a hole 
made by a revolver bullet on both sides of the crown. 
Wait.” He left the room, to return with the head- 
gear 1n question. 

Sure enough, there was a neat hole drilled in both 
sides of the crown! 

“Sort of warning to keep off the grass, or tres- 
passers will be prosecuted,’ he commented, when I 
had handed it back. 

“Who did it—Cortez? ” 
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“In the language of your former illustrious country, 
search me! That is one more problem we have to 
solve: did Julian Cortez, or did he not, discharge 
his pop-gun at me? I should like to know—and I 
shall know, sooner or later.” 

I momentarily forgot myself. 

“But this is damned serious, Rope,” I said. “‘ The 
Police——”” 

I was not allowed to complete the sentence. He 
turned on me in a suppressed fury. 

“The Police! ’’ he repeated in a voice of scorn, 
“what the hell are you talking about? The Police! 
This has become a personal matter now, and I’m 
going to see it through myself. 1 don’t know what 
your views are.” 

‘ That’s enough,” I returned, as angry as himself; 
“T didn’t realize what I was saying for the moment.” 

The storm went from his face, which creased it- 
self into the old familiar lines of joviality. 

‘* Laddie, I was too hasty. I will buy you balm in 
the shape of beer. And enough business for one day; 
there’s a billiards-table close by crying out for a game. 
Ever played English billiards? ” 

“* Of course.” 

“All right. I'll give you 50 in a 100 up and play 
you for a quart of ale.” 

Gravity, like a mask, had fallen away from him. 
He had become the boisterous-mannered comedian | 
had met in London. Reuben Peppercorn, who had 
come into the room to watch the game, was kept in 
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a state of constant explosion: in Burns’ words, “ the 
Landlord’s laugh was ready chorus” to my com- 
panion’s stream of witticisms. 

But I myself was not deceived; I knew that, behind 
Rope’s buffoonery, was a deadly seriousness merely 
cloaked for the moment. 

It was with that thought uppermost in my mind 
that I went to bed. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH I WAKE FROM A NIGHTMARE TO 
FIND ANOTHER WARNING: TALK WITH IN- 

1 5 SPECTOR DIDDLEY, AND INVITE HIM TO 
DINNER: BECOME ALARMED AT HIS ABSENCE, 


AND FIND A HORROR IN THE HEDGE. ... 


For the second night, I slept soundly, but that, in 
view of my day in the open air, was scarcely to be 
wondered at. I had always possessed this enviable gift 
—and even the startling news which Rope had brought 
home that night failed to upset my usual routine. 

But, although I slept, I dreamed. And it was not 
a pleasant dream: the vision that came to me was of a 
girl. Her face was distorted, but even so, I was able to 
recognize my new acquaintance—Honoria Wilmott. 
A strangely disturbing dream, it was, too, because this 
girl, as I saw her, had coiled round her neck a hissing 
serpent and in her right hand was a long knife. Her 
eyes blazed with a maniacal light. 

Then I awoke, my face wet with sweat and my 
body trembling. My eyes blinked, for, after I had re- 
adjusted myself, I found that one half of the room 
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was ablaze with light. Had I turned on the switch over 
the bed? If so, it must have been an unconscious act 
during the time I had been gripped by that nightmare. 

The rustling of the curtains at the window caused 
me to revise that first impression. A lover of fresh- 
air, it was my invariable practice to leave the window 
of whichever room I slept in open a few inches at the 
top. 1 remembered doing this before undressing that 
night. But the few inches had now increased to a 
matter of a couple of feet—and, instead of being at 
the top, the aperture was at the bottom of the window. 
There was only one conclusion to be drawn: I had 
had a visitor that night. It was his hand which had 
not only opened the window, but had switched on 
the light. 

No matter how good a man’s nerves may be—and 
mine did not require the services of a doctor—it 1s 
not a pleasant thought to know that he has been 
scrutinized, and, perhaps, pawed over whilst asleep. 
There is something about the idea which is both re- 
pugnant and offensive; and I blazed with rage. 

Then, taking up a slipper, I banged on the wall. 
The night before, I remembered making this promise 
in a spirit of jocularity, but now I was in earnest. 

In spite of his admission that he snored, Rope 
proved himself a light sleeper, for a reply came almost 
instantly to my clamour. 

“Just a minute,” I heard him say. 

In less than this time, my henchman was in the 
doorway, looking curiously around him. 
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“ You do want me to hold your hand, then, Lorne,” 
he said; but the silliness of the words was cloaked by 
the expression on his face; “‘ what’s happened? ”’ 

I countered this question by one of my own. 

“Did you expect anything to happen? ”’ I asked. 

“T shouldn’t have been surprised,” was the reply; 
‘’ Now, come on, out with it—what has happened? ” 

“‘Someone got in here during the night.” 

His eyes went at once to the window. Then, with- 
out making any comment, he walked across the room. 

““There’s a ladder against this wall,” he stated; 
“well, what did your visitor come for? ” 

“I don’t know. I had a pretty horrible dream, and 
woke up to find the light turned on and the window 
open.” 

It was the mention of the light, no doubt, that made 
my companion glance towards the bed. Instantly, he 
became still more alert. 

“ He seems to have left you some kind of message,” 
he said. 

‘Message? ’’ I repeated stupidly. 

“* Yes—on the pillow.” 

Following the direction of his pointing finger, I 
saw that Rope had spoken the truth: pinned on the 
right hand side of the pillow was a piece of paper. 

I bent down and looked at it. 


Go back to America. You won't be warned 
again. 
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“This crowd seem keen on warnings,” remarked 
Rope, after he had read the typewritten words him- 
self: “I wonder why they’re so punctilious over 
your” 

I ran my fingers through my hair. 

“The whole thing appears too crazy for anything,” 
I replied; ‘it doesn’t hang together. If they thought 
I] was in the way, why in the hell didn’t that fellow 
stick a knife into me when I was asleep to-night? 
Why bother with this apple-sauce? ” pointing to the 
typewritten message. 

‘I must get my pipe,” stated Rope. 

When he returned from his own room next door, 
he was wearing boots, a thick dressing-gown, and was 
pulling hard at a big briar. 

“What about having a look round?” he asked; 
“we need not disturb anyone else—that ladder will 
serve.” 

‘All right,” I said; but I was not anticipating much 
reward. And so it proved: half an hour’s investiga- 
tion outside the Inn showed nothing but what we 
already knew—namely, that a man had climbed into 
my room up that ladder, and, ignoring the chance to 
put me out of the way permanently, had contented 
himself by pinning the note of warning on to my 
pillow. 


There was a further surprise awaiting me the 
following morning. Shortly after breakfast, a visitor 
was announced, and who should walk in but Detec- 
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tive-Inspector Diddley. The Scotland Yard man wore 
the same expression I had so disliked when I had 
met him previously at the Headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Police. 

I was, as usual, in the snuggery—a room which I 
had made peculiarly my own. Rope was not present; 
he had asked to be excused a quarter of an hour before, 
murmuring something about “letters ”°—although I 
had never heard him mention a relative and believed 
that, like myself, he was practically without kith or kin. 

Sull, the main point was that he was absent. I 
was glad. For two reasons. The first was that Rope 
would have been extremely displeased to encounter a 
Scotland Yard man face to face, judging, that was, 
from his previous remarks on the subject; and 
secondly, because I felt certain that he would become 
more antagonized to this unexpected visitor than I 
was myself. Diddley was the reverse of an ingratiating 

pe. 
What Diddley was doing in Minster Deane was a 
matter of conjecture, but I had a very shrewd sus- 
picion that he had come down there to keep an eye on 
me. This meant that I must have been shadowed— 
an unpleasant thought, even though my conscience 
was clear. Diddley had expressed himself as being 
very dissatished with the statement I had made at 
Scotland Yard, and it was only natural, perhaps, that 
he should translate his suspicions into action. Any- 
way, there he was in the flesh, looking at me in a 
manner of which I strongly disapproved. 
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But it was no good upsetting the fellow, and I 
greeted him with a smile. 

“Good morning, Mr. Diddley.” 

“‘Good morning, Mr. Lorne.”’ My smile met no 
answer in kind. 

I tried again. 

‘A pleasant surprise to see you down here.” 

“Ts ite” 

“Well, I said so.” 

“T heard you.” 

There threatened to be something of an smpasse, but 
I persevered, because it seemed likely that he had some 
information which would prove valuable. If I kept 
on long enough, some of this might be disclosed. 

“ Taking a holiday, Mr. Diddley? ”’ 

“Just looking round.” He evaded the question as 
I had expected he would. 

It required some stamina to keep pace with so much 
discouragement, and so I let the next move come from 
him, merely contenting myself with offering him hos- 
pitality. 

“* Have a drink? ” 

“ Thanks—no.” 

Another silence. 

Then: 

“I want you to come for a little walk with me, 
Mr. Lorne.” 

“What, so soon after breakfast? ” 

“‘ This is a serious matter,” he said, “‘and jokes are 
out of place.” 
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“ What’s a serious matter?” 

“My talk with you.” 

“Well, fire ahead, man; I promise to listen.” 

Diddley shifted his weight on to another foot. 

“I prefer to talk where there can’t be any listeners,” 
he stated. 

“ There’s no danger of anything you say being 
overheard in this place.” 

But he was not convinced. 

“‘T want you to come for that walk with me, Mr. 
Lorne,” he persisted. 

“Well, since you insist I stifled a yawn, 
got up, knocked out my pipe, and walked towards the 
door. ‘“ My hat and coat are in the hall,” I concluded. 

We left the Inn together, passing Peppercorn in 
his cubby-hole of an office. I told the landlord I 
should not be long, and then Diddley and I crossed 
the road. He led the way down the street, opened a 
gate which gave on to a meadow, and we started to 
walk along a meandering path. 

It was not until he had reached a stile at least half 
a mile from the Inn that Diddley got down to business. 

“We'll stop here,’’ he said. 

I felt very much like a schoolboy being taken to task 
by a rather overbearing master, but waited patiently 
for further developments. 

These were not long in coming. 

“I’m not at all satished about you, Mr. Lorne,” 
the Detective-Inspector said; “and I’m making no 
bones about telling you.” 
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“So I hear. Now, get it off your chest—what’s 
worrying your ” 

“ This,” he said, looking me straight in the face; 
“you may have been able to bamboozle the Chief 
Constable the other day, but you couldn’t bamboozle 
me. You know why I’m down here.” 

“Do IP” 

‘““Of course you do. I’m here investigating these 
mutilation murders—you told only half the story at 
the Yard, and I want to know why.” 

‘1 answered your questions.” 

He nodded like one appreciating a grim jest. 

““'Yes—but you didn’t say anything about that dis- 
covery you made in the wood near Minster Deane. 
And you didn’t say anything about Booge, the land- 
lord of ‘The Leather Bottle’. If you’re an honest 
man, Mr. Lorne, you will take this second opportunity 
of enlarging that statement of yours. And I should 
advise you to do so.” 

“Yes?” I queried; “‘ why? ” 

“Because you are in very grave danger, my dear 
sir, of something awkward happening to you. If you 
don’t know the English law, I will enlighten you. 
Any person knowing more than they are prepared to 
tell the Police about such a serious crime as murder, 1s 
liable to be arrested under suspicion of being an 
accessory after the fact.”’ 

“ You’re taking a lot for granted, Mr. Diddley.” 

He eyed me sourly. 

‘*T know what I’m talking about,” he replied; “I’m 
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dealing with facts. If you want to know where I got 
certain information, I can tell you—from a woman 
named Booge. You stayed at her Inn, I understand, 
one night.” 

“Part of the night,” I corrected, and spent the 
time occupied in filling and lighting my pipe in doing 
some necessary reflection. 

From Rope’s point of view, I was behaving some 
thing like a traitor. Nonsensical as it might have 
sounded to the ordinary person, I ought not to have 
been with this man—looking at it again from Rope’s 
point of view. That distinguished crime-investigator- 
to-be, H. Emp, would have told me, abruptly, no 
doubt, that there was no necessity for the Police to be 
butting in at all; given a little more time, he would be 
able to solve this mystery entirely on his own. 

It was in order to relieve the tension, which had 
become intense, that I went off on another tack. 

“Look here, Inspector,” I said; “I admit I 
didn’t tell you everything I knew when I paid that 
visit to Scotland Yard, but there was a very good 
reason.” 

“Yes?” 

““T mentioned that I had come back from America 
in order to buy the village of Minster Deane.” 

“ T remember that.” 

“Good. Well, now, as I intended to make this 
place my home, and as I wished to live on good terms 
with my neighbours, was it likely that I wanted to 
bruit this scandal abroad? ” 
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“It was your duty to tell us everything you knew 
about this murder.” 

“Looked at from your point of view, I agree; but, 
surely, you're not suspecting that I had anything to 
do with it?” 

‘“‘T’m not here to answer questions, but to ask 
them,” was the uncompromising reply; “and I say 
once again, Mr. Lorne, that you are playing 
a very dangerous game. By withholding that 
information, you place yourself in a very serious posi- 
tion.” 

I was getting rather tired of his gloomy prognostica- 
tions, and intimated so by branching off in yet another 
direction. 

“ How long are you going to stay down here, Mr. 
Diddley? ” 

“Until this business is finished.” 

Again I reflected. I thought of Rope, and what 
he would say when I reported to him—as report [ was 
bound to do—this interview. He would flare up and 
go off the deep end, without a doubt. But, on the 
other hand, I was certainly playing with fire. I had 
to ask myself this question: could Rope and | afford 
to flout Scotland Yard? Indeed, to go further, ought 
I not to unburden myself completely and tell Diddley 
that my own life was threatened? 

In this dilemma, the Detective-Inspector himself 
helped me out. 

““T have told you what is in my mind,” he said; 
“I have told you how we regard you officially. Now, 
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I will leave you to think over what I have said. You 
have the whole of the day to come to a decision.” 

“A decision about what? ” 

“A decision to tell us everything you know about 
this murder. I will call on you again to-night for 
your answer. If I may make a suggestion, Mr. Lorne, 
I should like to point out the difference between the 
Law in your country and in England. In America, 
I can imagine a man acting on his own in a case like 
this, especially when he has sufficient money to com- 
mand outside help—but that sort of thing is a risky 
procedure over here. The Police are the recognized 
custodians of law and order, and when a crime is com- 
mitted, it is the duty of every citizen to go to them 
with information and, if necessary,” looking at me 
keenly, “for help and protection. I’m not going to 
ask you now how you stand in this business, but it 
seems to me that, everything considered, you are quite 
likely to attract the attention of these people yourself. 
However, I will be seeing you again to-night.” 

The man, whilst scarcely likeable, did certainly seem 
to improve on acquaintance, and, without troubling to 
think before speaking, I made him a suggestion. 

“You'd better dine with me to-night. Come along 
about half-past seven, and we'll have another chat.” 
It was only after I had extended the invitation that | 
remembered I had more or less promised to go to 
Skairfe Castle. But if that girl did write, I would 
put her off. 

The detective took his time in replying. Finally: 
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“All nght; I will.” 

We parted then, Diddley going off in the direction 
of Minster Deane, whilst 1 slowly sauntered back to 
the Inn. 

To be perfectly honest, I did not relish meeting 
Rope. He had set his heart upon clearing up this 
dreadful business without the aid of the Police, and it 
would be, I knew, a sad blow to his pride to realize 
that he was likely to be stymied before he had really 
got down to work. However, it was none of my 
doing that Diddley had shown up, and I could not be 
blamed for the talk which had ensued. In the cir- 
cumstances, it would have been an act of folly to have 
refused to have gone for that walk. 

Rope, after glowering during the course of my 
opening sentences, was sensible enough to appreciate 
the situation by the time I was half way through the 
story. 

“No, it wasn’t your fault, my respected employer,” 
he commented at the end. “I know Diddley, but I 
don’t suppose he would remember me. In any case, 
I’m your private secretary, don’t forget.” 

“Yes; but how much are we going to tell him? ” 
I inquired; “what about the affair last night, for 
instance? ” 

“We must be guided by circumstances,’ was my 
companion’s reply; ‘‘ you leave the main business of 
talking to me. I will get all he knows from the fellow 
somehow.” 

And so it was left. 
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After Junch, we had another subject to discuss. For 
want of something better to do, Rope and I were play- 
ing a hundred up at billiards, when Peppercorn 
entered with a letter. 

“This has just been left for you, Mr. Lorne,” he 
stated. 

As I took the heavily-scented envelope, there was a 
twinkle in the landlord’s eyes. No doubt, he was re- 
calling the conversation he and I had had together the 
previous evening. 

Rope, glancing over my shoulder, sniffed with dis- 
gust. 
“That’s from the houri,” he said; “the stink’s 
enough, let alone the handwriting.” 

I looked at the scrawling address, and nodded. 
Then, opening the envelope, I brought out the sheet 
of paper that was inside. 


Dear Mr. Lorne, 
l am keeping my promise, you see; | want 

you to dine with me here at 8.0 to-morrow night. 

Don’t fail! Pop is looking forward to meeting 
you—but not nearly so much as 

Yours very sincerely, 
Honoria Wilmott. 

PS: 

I wanted you to come to-night, but it 1s not quite 
convenient. Do you mind? 


H.W. 
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‘* Well? ” Rope asked. 

“*] think I shall go.” 

‘‘] agree my company’s pretty dud.” 

I punched him playfully in the chest. 

“It’s not that, you fool! ” 

“ Then, why? ” 

‘ Because | feel that there’s something at the back 
of that girl, and I want to find out what it is. And 
I’ve got another hunch, too.” 

“Oh, yes? ” 

‘T shouldn’t be surprised—but it’s too far-fetched,” 
I broke off lamely. 

‘“In any case, you'd better take me along with you, 
as I said before,” suggested my companion. 

“To hold my hand?” I mocked. 

‘You may be damned glad to have me around, let 
me tell you.” 

With that, we dropped the topic for the time 
being. 


Rope would have been amused at my thoughts, | 
reflected, as we sat in the snuggery awaiting our guest. 
For the truth was that I was looking forward to this 
meeting. Still disliking Diddley, I was anticipating 
what he might have to tell us. There was no question 
of casting deubt on the man | had engaged as a private 
sleuth, but I could not forget that Diddley was a 
trained and proved investigator of crime. He would 
not have reached his present rank unless his record was 
good. 
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How much had he discovered on his own? That 
was the question that kept recurring. 

My companion must have imagined he was able to 
read some of my thoughts, for, as he raised his glass 
of dry sherry, which he had ordered as an appetiser, 
he looked across at me with a quizzical expression. 

“Expecting the whole Book of Revelations, eh? ” 

I flushed. 

“Don’t be an ass,”’ I said; “ you know yourself that 
you're looking forward to hearing what this fellow 
may have to tell us.” 

“* May have to tell us’ is right; you don’t imagine 
he is going to enlighten us as to all he knows, do 
your His purpose in coming here is to get something 
—not to give it.” 

Reuben Peppercorn, coming in at that moment, 
brought our minds back to the meal. 

“Dinner is ready, gentlemen,” he announced. 

“ Give us another few minutes, Peppercorn. Our 
guest has not arrived yet.” 

After another ten minutes—ten minutes which 
seemed as Jong as an hour—Rope got up. 

““Tt’s my opinion he isn’t coming,” he said. 

“Well, if he isn’t here by a quarter to eight, we'll 
start.” 

But still the man we were expecting did not 
materialize. 

My companion now changed his tone. 

“1 don’t like it, Lorne,” he stated; and his voice 
was very serious. “* Where’s this fellow staying? ”’ 
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“He didn’t say—in the village, I suppose.” 

“I don’t like it,” repeated Rope; “let’s go out and 
have a look for him.” 

There was an expression in his face which made me 
forget the fact that an excellent dinner was waiting to 
be served. After making an apology to Peppercorn, 
we set out on a walk of investigation. Personally, I 
had no faith that we should find any explanation of 
Diddley’s non-appearance, but I was content to go on 
Rope’s judgment. 

My guide walked purposefully ahead. He carried 
an electric torch in his right hand, and this source of 
illumination was necessary, for the night was so dark 
that you could scarcely see your hand in front of your 
face. 

Stumbling behind Rope, I suddenly heard him make 
an exclamation. 

‘What is it? ” I asked, coming abreast of him. 

“There! ” he said in a tense whisper. 

I followed the direction of the ray of light. 
Huddled by the side of the hedge was a dark shape. 
A man—with his face bent over his breast. 

“TIsn’t that Diddley? *’ asked Rope. 

I took the torch from his hand and examined the 
body more closely. Yes, it was the Scotland Yard 
Detective-Inspector right enough. 

And he was dead. 

Horribly dead. The whole of the upper part of his 
body was soaked with blood, and when I turned back 
the face, I saw the cause. 
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A great gaping wound showed in the throat. 
As though—the thought came instantly to me—a 
beast had torn the flesh with its fangs. 
“ God!” exclaimed Rope. 
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Ir was the most dreadful moment of my life. The 
earth swam beneath my feet, and I felt I was going to 
be sick. I did actually have one moment of nausea. 

‘* Steady, boy,” said a voice, and I glanced up to see 
Rope’s face. He was white to the lips and looked 
ghastly. 

I felt some measure of reassurance coming to me 
from his firm touch on my shoulder. 

“God!” I said, repeating his word. 

‘Steady, boy,” he admonished again; “we must 
keep our nerve.” 

“* What did it?” I asked. My voice sounded reedy 
and cracked. 

‘“ Never mind that now,” Rope went on, as though 
talking to himself. “ He was on his way to us when 
but even he could get no further: his mind 
must have revolted at the sequence of his thoughts. 

I could not face It any longer, and turned 
my back. I shall never forget that moment. Neither 
of us could speak. There was an utter silence, broken 
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only by the sound of the wind, which brought—or so 
it seemed to me—a fearsome whisper. 

“1 bring Murder!” it said; “I carry Death!” 

Suddenly, the tenseness snapped. 

“What was that? ” Rope said sharply, and held up 
his hand. 

A sound that I can only describe as a hoarse, menac- 
ing, throaty rattle, came from the field on our left. 
It was indescribably bestial—and devilish. 

“‘T must see what it is,” he said. 

A peculiar scuttling noise followed. 

“Rope! ”’ I cried, hanging on to his coat; “ leave 
it—it’s gone.” 

He turned, glowering. 

“ What was it? ”’ he asked. 

“An animal of some sort,” I replied. 

“IT wonder ” and then: “ We must do some- 
thing, Lorne—do you hear me?—we must do some- 
thing!” 

Because I could not find any words to answer him, | 
started to gesture with my hands. It was then that I 
noticed they were covered with blood. 

I shuddered, feeling sick to the very marrow in 
my bones. 

“ One of us must go back to the Inn and see Pepper- 
corn. He will get into touch with the local constable.” 

“ The Police? ” I replied, waveringly. 

“Of course! We can’t avoid it. Don’t you realize 
what has happened? Diddley was an important man 
at Scotland Yard. There'll be red hell to pay over 
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this. They will search the country to find his mur- 
derer. You run along, Lorne.” I could see he was 
looking at my stained hands. “Go and wash them, 
laddie,’’ he went on. 

“What about your” Even in my eagerness to be 
away, I had to think of him. “TI don’t like leaving 
you here.” 

I will tell the truth, and confess that I was scared 
stiff. It seemed to me that unseen Eyes were watching 
us. Somewhere near lurked a Monster, its foul shape 
hidden by the murk of the night. What it was, I 
could not tell, but the malignity of its presence had 
communicated itself, gripping my soul. This was 
beyond physical courage; it had nothing to do with 
cowardice; it was elemental: something of the senses; 
something that went back to the beginning of time; 
something that was of the very foundation and essence 
of Fear. 

““There’s something still here,” I whispered. 

It was good to hear Rope’s steady voice. 

“ That’s just imagination,” he told me; “ you cut 
along now; I shall be all right.”” With the words, he 
pulled out a revolver. ‘‘ There’s nothing in living 
shape that can stand up against these six bullets,” 
he said; “so don’t you be afraid. Get back to 
the Inn and tell Peppercorn. He won't let us 
down.” 

He gave me a push, and I took at once to my 
heels. Haven't I already told you I was scared stiff, 
frozen to my bones with fear? These mounting 
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horrors, culminating in that blood-soaked corpse. 
. . . Iran so fast that my feet scarcely seemed to 
touch the earth. 

It was only when the friendly lights of ‘‘ The Green 
Dragon ” showed themselves round the corner that I 
slackened speed. It cost me an effort, because my 
limbs had got beyond control. They were twitching 
as though I suffered from a palsy. 

‘Pull yourself together,” I told myself; ‘“‘ don’t be 
a fool.” 

After a short time, I was able to catch my terror 
by the throat and reduce it into some kind of im- 
potency. When I walked into the Inn, my hands 
were in my pocket—to show those ghastly emblems 
was impossible. 

The old waiter looked at me with concern. 

“Your dinner, Mr. Lorne? ”’ 

The strain broke. Something in me cracked. I 
laughed discordantly. 

The poor old chap stared at me. 

‘“ Mr. Lorne ” 

“It’s all right, Bagshaw,” I said; “I’ve just had 
a shock—but don’t say anything about it. I want 
you to get hold of Mr. Peppercorn and tell him to 
come up to my room immediately.” 

Yes, sir.” 

Even when I was alone, I could not release my 
hands, and it was with my shoulder that I pushed 
open the door. 

It was not until I had washed them clean that I 
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felt able to switch on the light, and by this time 
the landlord was in the doorway. 

“Come in, Peppercorn,” I said. 

He could tell by my manner that something had 
happened—and the character of the man was demon- 
strated instantly. 

*“ You’re in trouble, Mr. Lorne? ” 

I nodded. 

“Yes,” I replied, “ I have just had a terrible shock. 
My friend and I went out in search of Mr. Diddley.” 

“The guest that was coming to dinner to-night? ” 

“Yes. We found him some little distance up the 
road—dead.”’ 

Peppercorn stared his amazement. 

“ Dead?” he repeated. 

“Yes. He had his throat torn. . . . It made 
me teel sick; it was such a dreadful sight.” 

“I can well believe it, Mr. Lorne. But—his throat 
torn. . . . What had happened to him?” 

‘I don’t know any more than you, Peppercorn. 
Look here,” I asked, crossing to him and putting my 
hand on his shoulder, “is there any truth in that story 
you told us the other night? ” 

“What story, Mr. Lorne? ” 

“Why, the legend about the Black Dog of 
Skairfe? ” 

I saw comprehension dawning in his eyes. 

“His throat torn . . .” he whispered. 

“Is there any truth in it? ’’ I demanded. 

“A lot of the villagers believe in it, Mr. Lorne; 
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that’s all ¥ can tell you. Throat torn,” he repeated, 
as though the words—as well they might—had burned 
themselves into his memory. 

“T was sent back to ask you to get into touch with 
the local Police,” I said, getting down to practical 
affairs. ‘‘Mr. Diddley was a Detective-Inspector of 
Scotland Yard, and there'll be a terrible fuss made 
over his death. How can we get hold of this con- 
stable fellow? ”’ 

“T’ll send the boot-boy, Joe, on his bicycle.” His 
eyes went from me to the wash-bowl of stained water. 

“My hands were covered with blood,” I explained. 

The healthy colour went out of his face, to leave it 
greyish in tint. 

“But this is unbelievable, Mr. Lorne; unbeliev- 
able! ” 

““] must get back to my friend,” | said, cutting 
short his lamentations. 

You left him there?” 

“'Yes—with the body. He had a revolver.” 

Peppercorn’s rotund frame shook. 

“Tl come with you,” he said, although the 
Prospect was evidently the reverse from pleasing. 
““But we’re not going back there in the dark—I'll 
get some lanterns.” 

Two or three minutes later, each carrying a 
storm lantern, which lit up a comfortable section of 
the path before us, we walked up the road towards 
Minster Deane. 

It was plain that Rope was glad to be relieved of 
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the strain; but when | asked him if anything fresh 
had happened, he shook his head. 

‘* Did you hear that rattle again? ” 

“* Rattle? ” repeated Peppercorn; “* you didn’t men- 
tion anything to me about a rattle.” 

Rope supplied the explanation. 

‘* Shortly after we found the body, we heard a most 
mysterious noise, coming from over there,” pointing 
to the left of the hedge; “‘ we both thought that it was 
made by an animal ‘* 

“The Animal that did that? ”’ put in the landlord. 

“Until a highly qualified medical man has made 
his examination, we can’t tell whether that poor fellow 
did die from the attack of a beast,” replied Rope, who 
went on quickly: ‘‘ As I was saying, both Lorne and 
I thought it must be made by an animal, but nothing 
could be seen, and my small electric torch was not 
powerful enough to carry very far. Then, there was a 
scuttling sound as though the thing was getting away.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Peppercorn; “I can’t stand 
much more of this!’ He took out a handkerchief, 
and, pushing back his hat, wiped his forehead. ‘‘ And 
neither of you have had a bite of food,” he said, pro- 
fessional interest rising to the surface. 

That vigil was memorable. It seemed an hour 
before we saw in the distance two faint gleams com- 
ing nearer and nearer. 

“ That'll be Joe with the Police Constable,” an- 
nounced the landlord. 

Sure enough, it was P.C. Biggs. Recognition of 
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each other was instantaneous, and he immediately 
became flustered. 

We allowed Peppercorn to take command. 

‘* A terrible thing has happened here, Biggs, and I 
sent for you at once. You'd better ring up the Police 
at Dawling, I think. You can use my telephone.” 
The speaker moved aside, and Biggs, taking a lantern 
from his hand, stepped forward. 

His examination, crude as it was, did not take long. 
I thought, after he had looked at the mangled throat 
of the dead man that he would collapse, for his knees 
shook beneath him, and he reeled back. 

“Come, come, Biggs; that’s no way to conduct 
yourself,” remonstrated Peppercorn; “ you must get 
through to your superiors at once. The dead man was 
a Detective-Inspector from Scotland Yard.” 

‘Scotland Yard, sir?” 

“Scotland Yard. Now, hurry up, man, and get on 
to Dawling. Wait, I'll come with you.”” He turned 
to me. ‘‘ We can’t leave it here,” he whispered; “ it 
wouldn’t be decent. There’s a shed at the back of 
the Inn where it can be put until the proper Police 
people arrive.” 


Twenty minutes later, I had a chance to speak to 
Biggs alone. The man was still painfully distraught. 
“You needn’t be afraid of me, Biggs,’’ I said; “I 
want to help you, and not put difficulties in your way. 
Do you understand that? ”’ 
“Yes, sir.” But he still eyed me doubtfully. 
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I caught him by the arm and led him into the 
snuggery, where I took the precaution of locking the 
door. 

“You've got through to Dawling? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“And someone is coming over?” 

““ Yes, sir.” 

I told him to drink the glass of brandy which I had 
brought in with me. Although the rim chattered 
against his teeth, the spirit revived him. 

“‘ Later on,” I continued, “I shan’t have the oppor- 
tunity; I want to speak to you before the rest arrive.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

His bucolic brain could register only one thing— 
Fear. But there was something at the back of his 
stupid, but honest face which I had to know. 

“Do you remember the first time I saw you, 
Biggs? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“A man had been murdered that night.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘““And you were even more frightened then than 
you are now. Isn't that so? ” 

The heavy mouth opened, but no reply came. 

It was time to be stern, even cruel. 

‘“T’m not a Police Officer, Biggs, but 1 am the new 
owner of Minster Deane, and, therefore, a person of 
some consequence locally. It will pay you to tell me 
the truth—and I’m going to learn the truth at all 
costs. Why were you afraid that night? ” 
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The man slumped into a chair. 

“It was the Dog, sir,” he said chokingly. 

‘““The Dog? What Dog? ” 

“The Black Dog of Skairfe, sir. The story in the 
village was that it had been seen again. As big as a 
pony, itis, sir, . . 

I sat down myself. “Amidst the tangled mystery of 
this amazing business, one point had now become 
clear: this village policeman had not been engaged 
in any conspiracy with the unspeakable Booge, but 
had been controlled by a primitive terror caused by 
the local superstition. 

“ That was what made you unwilling to go back to 
the wood, then? ” I persisted. 

The constable fought with himself, but finally made 
the admission. 

“* That was it, sir.” 

‘““And what’s your theory about the murder to- 

tr 

“It’s the Dog again, sir; what else could have done 
that to the poor gen’l’man’s throat? ”’ 

“ Well, Biggs,” I said, rising, “it seems high time 
that this beast was put an end to.” 

““’Taint no good to talk like that, sir; no bullet 
ever fired by man will do it any ’arm. It’s lived for 
centuries, and it’s goin’ on livin’.” 

I left it at that. It was plain that the man was 
perfectly sincere in his belief, and that he held 
strictly to the view that these two deaths had been 
caused by supernatural instead of human agency. 
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Rope was non-committal when I told him the 
result of my conversation with Biggs. 

“It will be interesting to see what Scotland Yard 
have to say about it,” was all he remarked. 

It was a busy night. First of all, we had the visit 
from the Dawling Police Inspector. 

He scoffed openly at Biggs’ theory. 

“Oh, yes,” he said; “I’ve heard all about this 
Black Dog of Skairfe; but I want to see it before I’m 
convinced. And I’ll bet that’s Scotland Yard’s view, 
too—I’ve ‘phoned them from Dawling, and two men 
are coming down immediately.” 

It was getting on towards midnight when the 
visitors from London arrived. The man in charge 
was a slightly-built, jockeyish-looking person, who 
announced himself as Detective-Inspector Bartlett. 
He was deeply moved—and proclaimed as much, 
swearing an oath which, in the circumstances was 
peculiarly impressive, that nothing in Heaven or 
earth should stop him from finding the murderer of his 
old friend Diddley, and bringing him to the gallows. 

Both Rope and I underwent a very severe cross- 
examination from Bartlett. We had prepared a joint 
story beforehand and we stuck to this without varia- 
tion. The main facts are already known, but what I 
told Bartlett was that, meeting Diddley in the Inn, | 
had invited him to dinner. I said nothing about 
Diddley’s charge against me of not telling all I knew. 

I want to make my position quite clear on this 
point: although Diddley had not been by any means 
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a friend of mine, I regarded his death as a personal 
matter. Was he not on his way to be my guest when 
he met with that awful end? What was more, I was 
intimately concerned in these ghastly outrages, for had 
I not been the recipient of three separate warnings— 
two from the same person? And, come to that, Scot- 
land Yard had sufficient evidence to work on, Heaven 
knew. 

It was at the close of our joint cross-examination 
that I heard a sudden hubbub in the road. There was 
a confused medley of voices. 

Detective-Inspector Bartlett sprang towards the door, 
and we followed quickly after. 

It was a strange scene we encountered. The few 
yards of space illumined by the outside lamp of the 
Inn was now occupied by half a dozen people. In the 
midst of them was a fiercely-gesticulating man. He 
was a pitiable object, and looked as though he had 
been wandering around the countryside for days. He 
was hatless, his hair was dishevelled, his clothes torn 
and dirty, and his face was smeared with grime. 

“Who is it, Peppercorn? ” I asked; whilst Bartlett 
pressed forward into the crowd. 

“It’s a stranger a couple of villagers from Minster 
Deane found wandering a quarter of a mile away. 
Poor devil, he seems to be mad. Listen to what he’s 
saying.” 

A hoarse voice was shouting in what seemed 
delirium : 

“He's loose . « « I tell you, he’s loosel” 
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Heavy breathing sounded behind me. 

“"E’s seen the Dog—it’s the Dog ’e’s seen! ” 

I turned to watch sweat pouring off the face of P.C. 
Biggs. 

I walked down the steps of the Inn. I had to 
make sure. One quick glance—and I was certain. 

Moving away to look for Rope, I found him by my 
side. 

“Yes?” he said, reading my face. 

I drew him into the shadow. 

“ That man ”* T started. And could not go on 
for the moment, because the shock of surprise was so 
great. 

“Well?” persisted Rope; “ you know him? ” 

“Yes; he was the fellow who bargained for my 
body with Booge!” 

Rope whistled. 

‘* We seem to be in a particularly choice bit of hell,” 
he remarked. 
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THE next minute Rope had gripped my arm tightly. 
““'We can’t talk here—let’s get inside,” he said. 
In the excitement which still prevailed, we were 

able to return to the Inn unnoticed—or, at least, un- 

hindered. 
“In my room,” said Rope, leading the way up the 
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stairs. It was not until the door was locked behind 
us that he continued the talk. 

‘* What you've just told me, laddie,” he started, “I 
consider of vital importance. But first of all, tell me 
once again what actually happened that night at ‘ The 
Leather Bottle *.” 

There was no need to dig down into my memory; 
every incident of that astonishing event was as fresh 
and clear in my mind as though it had occurred only 
an hour before. 

When I had come to an end, Rope put some ques- 
tions. 

‘You say that Booge was talking to a man when 
you first entered the place? ” 

“Yes.” 

“And it was this same man who was bargaining 
with Booge when you crept down the stairs? ”” 

“The same man.” 

“ The fellow who is outside there now, kicking up 
that row—be sure now?” 

“IT could swear to him, Rope.” 

My companion banged one fist into the palm of his 
other hand, as though pleased. He smiled like one 
who has achieved a minor triumph. 

“Let’s go over that bargaining bit again, laddie,” 
he said; “and don’t think I’m asking out of mere 
curiosity. It’s vitally important, as I’ve told you 
before.” 

Although the subject was the reverse of pleasant, I 
complied with the request. 
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“The man offered ten pounds, but Booge wanted 
fifty. This was too stiff a figure for the other party, 
and I remember I heard the sound of his chair being 
pushed back. ‘It’s unreasonable,’ I heard him say; 
‘you'll get your picking without any extra from us 
—and what a certain party would say a 

“** A certain party,’””’ repeated Rope; “ yes, it’s all 
beginning to fit in.” 

“What's beginning to fit in? ” 

“Don’t interrupt the brain when it’s working! 
Carry on with your story.” 

“Well, at the mention of that ‘certain party’, 
Booge became afraid. I remember him crying out: 
“Stop that!’ And then the other went on to advise 
him to be reasonable, and not put obstacles in the way. 
There would be no suspicion attached to him—they’d 
see to that, he said. And, after all, I was a stranger 
with no friends in this country. He ended up by 
offering to make it twenty pounds down.” 

“* What did Booge say to that? ” put in Rope. 

“He told the other man that he mustn’t think he 
was afraid of ‘ Aim ’—although who the ‘ 41m’ was, | 
couldn’t guess, of course.” 

“ But the other man must have known, because he 
warned Booge not to go any further; isn’t that so?” 

“It would be the finish of Booge, he said, if he 
became difficult.” 

‘““And then, I believe you told me that Booge 
cowered and agreed after all to take ten pounds for 
your body? ” 
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“ That’s right.” 

Rope permitted himself a little grim humour. 

‘“ A bargain-price,” he commented. But instantly 
he was serious again. “I wonder if you’ve noticed 
one significant fact, laddie,”’ he said, “and that is, 
the difference between the statements of that Police 
Constable Biggs, and this second fellow—the man 
shouting his head off outside.” 

“I’ve noticed one thing, certainly,” I replied; 
“Biggs, obviously thinking of the Black Dog of 
Skairfe, refers to ‘it’, but - 

I was not allowed to continue. 

“Exactly,” cried Rope, doing his fist thumping 
again; “this fellow outside said, if you remember: 
‘He’s loose . . . I tell you, he’s loose!’ Not it’s 
loose, you note.”’ 

“Probably referring to the same thing, though,” I 
rejoined; “‘after all, the average person speaks of a 
dog as ‘ he’, and the poor wretch’s state of terror may 
have been caused by his being chased by the damned 
thing.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” agreed Rope—but I could 
see that I had not convinced him. 

I pressed on. 

“Were you imagining, by any chance, Rope, that 
"And then I pulled myself up. 

Rope leaned towards me. 

“ You were telling me just now about a ‘him’ to 
whom that man referred at ‘ The Leather Bottle’ in 
tones of the most awful respect. That person, 
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whoever he might have been, was certainly not 
the Black Dog of Skairfe—unless the creature’s 
passed through a reincarnation and taken human 
shape.” 

“Even that, in view of what we've seen, doesn’t 
sound too fantastic,” I said. “ Rope, tell me: have 
we touched the fringe of something beyond human 
understanding? Something so beastly and devilish 
that it outrages all common sense? ” 

His tone, as he replied, was impressive. 

“T think it’s possible,” he said. 

I questioned him further. 

“Whilst we've been here, Rope, you’ve been 
brooding over something. Isn’t it time you told me 
what opinion you’ve formed? ” 

He pursed his lips. 

“It’s too early for that, laddie; but I'll just put a 
hypothetical case—or, at least, part of a hypothetical 
case. Suppose this man outside had held a position 
of responsibility? Suppose he had been placed in 
guard of something—something that had escaped— 
had done murder, and was still at large? Suppose 
he had been sent by those over him in search of this 
something, and had failed to find it? Suppose that 
as a punishment, he had been promised something 
worse than ordinary death : 

““My God, Rope, what on earth are you imagin- 
ing?” 

“It’s almost too incredible for the mind to take in, 
I know, but id 
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A knocking on the door prevented him saying any 
more. 

“Yes?” he called. 

‘It’s me—Peppercorn,” said the landlord un- 
grammatically; ‘“ Detective-Inspector Bartlett is inquir- 
ing for you, gentlemen.” 

Rope and I looked at each other; each understood. 

Then my companion quietly unlocked the door. 

‘“All mght, Mr. Peppercorn, we'll come down 
straightaway; Mr. Lorne wasn’t feeling any too grand, 
so ] brought him up to my room.” 

“*T don’t wonder at it,”” commented the landlord; 
“and to think this should happen near my Inn! ” 

Rope clapped him on the shoulder. 

“Don’t you worry about that, laddie,” he said, 
addressing the man who was old enough to be his 
father; “this will put “The Green Dragon’ on the 
front page of every newspaper in Europe. You'll have 
to build extra bedrooms. 

Peppercorn looked at me as Rope led the way down 
the stairs, wondering, no doubt, what curious twist it 
was in my companion’s mentality that could allow 
him to jest at such a time. I could have told him, if 
I had had the time and the inclination, that with 
Rope the grotesque frequently bordered on the bizarre, 
and that the grimmest things brought a smile to his 
face to mask, as I believed, his real feelings. 

Detective-Inspector Bartlett looked up sourly as we 
entered the room where he was having a drink. 

“ Did you want us, Inspector? ” I asked. “I felt 
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rather queer,” supporting Rope’s half-lie, “‘ and went 
upstairs for a bit.” 

“I just wanted to know where you were—that’s 
all,” replied the Scotland Yard man; and whatever 
else he might have been going to say was interrupted 
by the sound of a motor-car outside the Inn. 

Bartlett sprang up. 

“That will be Smethurst,” he said. 

Rope, standing by my side, gave me a gentle nudge. 

“‘ The famous Home Office pathologist,” he stated; 
“now we shall know the truth.” 

Twenty minutes later, we heard it—and it was 
ghastly enough to make us both shudder. 

But I am a little before my story. Following the 
Scotland Yard Inspector out of the room, we were in 
time to see him greet a tall, extremely well-set-up 
man of late middle-age, whose classically severe 
features were arresting. 

“ Smethurst,” whispered Rope in my ear. 

I looked at the celebrated medical expert with con- 
siderable interest, for the fame of Sir Philip Smethurst 
had spread to America. We knew him in the States 
as one of the greatest living authorities on medical 
research in connection with crame—a man whose evi- 
dence had hung scores of murderers and whose word 
was accepted by the British legal authorities as 
authentic and indisputable. 

Here, one could have said, was Fate in human 
form. The handsome and aristocratic face was 
austere almost to the point of repellence: the scientist 
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and not the man ruled in the case of Smethurst; so 
much was obvious. 

A few sentences were exchanged between him and 
Detective-Inspector Bartlett, whose manner was ex- 
tremely deferential, and then an adjournment was 
made to the shed where the body of the unfortunate 
Diddley had been taken. 

But before an cxamination could be made of the 
corpse, Smethurst’s attention was drawn by Bartlett 
to the nameless man who had been found wandering 
in a distraught state that night near the scene of the 
crime. 

Quickly the pathologist came to his decision. 

‘‘He’s insane,” he said unemotionally; “take him 
to the nearest asylum. It’s impossible for me to get 
anything out of him at the moment.” 

Then, the far more unnerving task was undertaken. 
I shall never forget that scene. It was almost too 
much for even the hardened Police Officer, whilst 
several times I turned towards the door, wishing my- 
self gone, and remaining only through a sense of grim 
determination. The privilege which had been granted 
to Rope and myself—the only members of the 
ordinary public to be present—proved a mixed 
blessing. 

The examination of the body did not take long, 
although the ten minutes or so that sufficed for 
Smethurst to come to his decision seemed an eternity. 

“He was killed by an animal,” he pronounced; 
“ something with sharp fangs.” 
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I looked at Rope, but he said nothing until we were 
well away from that shed of horror. 

“The Black Dog? ” I suggested. 

“*T don’t know—now,” he replied; “in fact, ’m 
almost afraid to think. But at the same time, I’m not 
pinning much faith to that bogey of the bucolic mind. 
Until I see the Black Dog of Skairfe face to face, and 
try a revolver bullet on it, I shall be sceptic—yes, 
Lorne, sceptic. You know the saying you have in 
America. Well, I’m like that man from Missouri: 
you've got to show me. Besides, no ghost, whether 
animal or human, could rip a man’s throat open—it 
isn’t sense.” 


If ever a fellow wanted to get to his bed, I did, 
but that relief was not to be gained yet. A message 
was brought by Peppercorn to the effect that Detective- 
Inspector Bartlett wished to see me—*“ and you're to 
come alone, Mr. Lorne,” he added. 

I found the jockey-like looking man poring over a 
sheaf of notes. He glanced up at my entry and 
motioned me to a chair. 

‘“‘[’m sorry to trouble you again, Mr. Lorne,” he 
said, “ but I find it necessary.” 

I was instantly on my guard, but I replied conven- 
tionally enough. - 

“‘ That’s all right, Inspector.” 

Bartlett got down at once to business. 

“This is the second crime of a somewhat similar 
character that you’ve discovered, Mr. Lorne?,” 
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“ That is so.” 

He turned in his chair. 

“Doesn't it strike you as being a curious coinci- 
dence? ”” 

“* Well—it does, rather.” 

“‘ Have you formed any theory on the subject? ” 

Here was danger—unless, that was, I made this man 
my complete confidant. There was a certain tempta- 
tion to do so, but I resisted it. Something that seemed 
outside myself forced me to keep the information from 
him—lI can’t put it any clearer than that. 

“Beyond the fact that, as you say, Inspector, it’s a 
very curious coincidence—no.” Believe me when I 
say I hated the lie. 

“H’m!” He paused. “ Poor Diddley was com- 
ing to dine with you here to-night, you told me earlier 
in the evening.” 

“Yes.” 

This time, he tilted his chair backwards. 

“* And a couple of hundred yards away, he is found, 
foully murdered. It seems to me, Mr. Lorne, that 
you have an unhealthy attraction.” 

“T hope not.” 

“Well, doesn’t it strike you that way? Hasn't it 
occurred to you that someone may possibly have 
desired that Diddley should not keep his appointment 
with you to-night? ” 

“T think I can see your line of reasoning, In- 
spector; but do you mind if I say that it sounds 
fallacious.” 
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“ Fallacious? ”’ 

Horrible as the subject was, I felt tremendously 
interested in this argument. 

“Yes, Mr. Bartlett,” I replied; “aren’t you for- 
getting what your own medical expert said—that 
Detective-Inspector Diddley was killed by an animal,” 

He exploded a bomb. 

“That may be,” he said; “but the other murder 
which you discovered was the work of a man. 
Smethurst reports that Lord Ferring, poor devil, met 
his death through poison before the mutilation of his 
face took place.” 

“Then do you connect the two?” I asked. 

He waited a full minute before replying. 

““T connect the two cases, Mr. Lorne, inasmuch 
as both seem to me to be the work of some sinister 
power, organization,~ gang, brotherhood, _ secret 
society—I don’t know which,” he added in a quick 
note of irritation. “ What I do know is that this 
series of murders is causing more terror and fear in 
the country than has been known since the days of 
Jack the Ripper. And it’s got to stop,” he concluded, 
banging his fist on the arm of his chair. His manner 
was that of a man issuing a challenge. 

“* Of course it’s got to be stopped,” I said; “I didn’t 
come all the way from America to buy a village which 
seems, as my secretary said only a short time ago, to 
be a particularly juicy bit of hell! I’m expecting 
Scotland Yard to clean this thing up, Inspector,” I 
went on, feeling that the safest way to avert any 
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further awkward questions would be to take up the 
attack myself. 

But he was too old a bird to accept this bait. 

““T think you can help me, Mr. Lorne.” 

“Tf you will explain.” 

He grunted. 

“Tam going to talk plainly to you, Mr. Lorne. 
It strikes me very forcibly, as I hinted just now, that 
you are linked up—unconsciously, it may be—with 
this series of murders. Have you any enemies? ” 

‘Not that I know of. I haven’t been in the 
country long enough to make any.” 

“Do you know anyone who resents you coming 
to this part of the country? English villagers are 
often prejudiced against strangers—and in their eyes, 
you'd be practically a foreigner.” 

“Why should I have any enemies? I've come 
here to do the place good; to put my money into the 
village and to maintain it as the prettiest hamlet in 
England.” 

The Detective-Inspector shook his head. He was 
puzzled—and being puzzled made him angry. 

‘T told you I was going to speak plainly just now,” 
he said at length; “if you’re a sensible man, Mr. 
Lorne, you'll place yourself under the protection of 
Scotland Yard at once.” 

“Why should I do that?” 

‘* Because it seems to me that you are quite likely 
to be the next victim in this series of outrages.” 

I pretended to be startled at the news, but the 
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reason for my keeping silent was because I was weigh- 
ing up once again the two sides of a problem. The 
ordinary person—the ordinary sensible person, that 
was—would have hesitated no longer: he would have 
given a full recital of every known fact to this repre- 
sentative of the British Law, and would have left the 
issue with him. After all, that was his job—to track 
down murderers. 

That is what the ordinary sensible person would 
have done, I repeat—but I suppose I could not be 
placed under that category, because I maintained my 
previous attitude. 

My reasons—if anyone is sufficiently interested to 
learn them—could have been summed up in the fol- 
lowing order: 


(1) I had to stand by Rope; 

(2) Diddley’s death made this affair seem more 
than ever a personal affair; and I was going to see 
it through myself; 

(3) Preposterous as it might have sounded, even 
to Rope, I felt that my visit to Skairfe Castle on 
the following night might give me some clue. 
Why this idea should have come into my mind, it 
was impossible to say, except that I definitely asso- 
ciated that remarkable girl, Honoria Wilmott, with 
evil; 

(4) I could not clear my brain of the conviction 
that my mystery-girl was near at hand, and that 
shortly I should see her again. 
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Madness, no doubt many will say. But that was 
the position I had taken up, and I was determined to 
stand by it. Of course, it is quite possible that, owing 
to the extraordinary chain of events through which 
I had recently passed, I was not entirely normal; yet I 
know that at the ume I felt fit in body and clear in 
mind; I felt, in fact, braced for any adventure, no 
matter how perilous. Which only shows how quickly 
one can re-act to circumstances; a few minutes 
before, I had been tired and dejected, longing only for 
bed. 

‘“‘ And what is more,” went on the Scotland Yard 
man; “I think I should clear out of this country 
altogether if I were you.” 

Whether he was throwing out a bait at which he 
imagined I might snatch, I did not know, but I gave 
him the answer which my new-found mood of reso- 
lution prompted. 

“I’m afraid that’s impossible, Inspector; I came to 
Minster Deane to settle, and I’m going to stick here,” 
I stated. 

“You know best, perhaps.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“That's all for the present, Mr. Lorne.” There 
was a hint of—could it be menace?—in his voice 
which, half an hour before, might have given me 
apprehension. Now, I brushed it aside and walked 
to the door. 


Up in his room, Rope was waiting to hear what 
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had transpired. I gave him a succinct synopsis of my 
recent talk. 

“He didn’t mention me, by any chance? ” 

“No; but he thinks I’ve got what he calls an un- 
healthy attraction for Monsieur, The Mutilator. Any- 
way, although he talked about me leaving the country, 
I don’t imagine that he will let me out of his sight for 
some little while.” 

“What about your visit to the Castle to-morrow 
night? ” 

““T'm going, of course,”’ I said. 

“We'll talk about it in the morning,” replied 
Rope. 

I took the hint and went to my own room. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH | MEET THE MYSTERY GIRL: AP- 

PROACH THE HEART OF THE MYSTERY: DEFY 
1 8S WILMOTT AND HIS CREATURE: BUT, IN 
THE MOMENT OF TRIUMPH. AM OUTWITTED. 


Tue news of the tragedy had spread throughout the 
countryside during the night by the usual mysterious 
means, and, by breakfast-time, we found a horde of 
reporters invading the Inn. They were a persistent 
crowd, belonging to the same indomitable brother- 
hood as their American confréres, anc I had the devil’s 
own job to get away from them. Coming after 
“The Piccadilly Sensation’’, as it had been called, 
this murder of a well-known Scotland Yard Detective- 
Inspector was an event of outstanding importance. 
It was in order to be free of the journalists that 
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Rope and I went for a long walk. It was during this 
tramp that Rope resumed the topic of my visit to 
Skairfe Castle that night. 

“IT still think you ought to take me with you, 
laddie.”’ 

“What are you suggesting?’ I inquired. 

“I’m suggesting nothing,” he said; “ but, as things 
are at the moment, I shan’t feel easy until you are 
safely back in the Inn. Asa matter of fact, I’m com- 
ing so far as the Castle with you. We can’t take any 
chances, my worthy employer.” 

It was useless for me to pretend that I did not 
know what he was getting at, and, if I had been en- 
tirely honest with him, I should have opened my 
heart to the extent of stating that I was visiting 
Skairfe Castle that night with the deliberate inten- 
tion of endeavouring to find some clue to the mystery. 
Why I did not admit this much was because I knew 
Rope would try to dissuade me. 

To get this clue, however, I was prepared to go to 
any length—even to the extent of making love to 
that abominable girl. For, even in the broad day- 
light, when common sense should have prevailed and 
delusions been swept away, I still persisted in the 
notion that Honoria Wilmott was tainted by some 
evil influence. 

Arriving back at “ The Green Dragon ” for lunch, 
I found a letter awaiting me. Rope, looking over my 
shoulder, recognized the sprawling hand wniting as 
quickly as myself. 
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“It’s from the Wilmott girl,” he said; “ open it.” 
I did so, and we both read: 


Dear Mr. Lorne, 

Just a line to remind you that Pop and 1 
are looking forward very much to seeing you 
to-night. Will you come at a quarter to eight?— 
we dine at eight. 

With kindest regards, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Honorta Wilmott. 


“No mention of last night,” commented Rope. 

“Why should there be? ” 

“You bet they've heard about it.” 

“ Still, I don’t quite see why reference to a horrible 
murder should be included in a dinner invitation! ” 

‘ Perhaps not,” he conceded, enigmatically; ‘* well, 
let’s eat, anyway.” 

The old pleasant ways at “‘ The Green Dragon ”’ 
were gone; the place was absolutely packed with news- 
papermen, who overflowed everywhere. To get us 
away from further questioning, Peppercorn, like the 
good sort he was, invited us to have our meals in his 
own private quarters. The relief was considerable, 
and I, personally, was thankful to place myself under 
this fresh obligation to the landlord. 

I had the uneasy impression that one of Bartlett’s 
men was keeping a very keen eye on me, and so, 
when the Detective-Inspector returned to the Inn that 
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night, ready, so he declared, for his dinner, I went up 
to him. 

‘‘]T should just like to know the position, Inspector,” 
I started. 

He looked at me queerly. 

‘‘What do you mean—the position? ” 

‘Well, to put it bluntly: am I, or am I not, under 
observation? ”” 

‘““] don’t quite follow you, Mr. Lorne.” 

‘““Oh, yes, you do, Inspector,’ I said, smiling; 
‘bless you, I don’t particularly mind; but I have a 
dinner appointment to-night, and it just occurred to 
me that | might require your permission to go.” 

‘““You’re a free agent so far as I am concerned, 
Mr. Lorne.” 

“Thank you, Inspector.” 

I was half way to the door when he asked the ques- 
tion I had expected. 

“Going far, Mr. Lorne? ” 

‘ Skairfe Castle.” 

“Oh, yes. Well, I hope you don’t see the Black 
Dog,” he added, with a smile that was more grim 
than pleasant. 

“I hope not myself! Good night, Inspector.” 

“Good night, Mr. Lorne.” 


Rope kept to his promise, accompanying me to 
the very gateway of the Castle. 
“T still think I ought to come in with you,” he 
said, as I turned to the door. 
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“ You're a persistent blighter, Rope, but your job 
is to keep watch and ward over that XXXX ale, and 
see those reporters don’t snaffle the lot! ” 

“Look after yourself,” he said, getting back into 
the car. “ By the way, what time shall I come back 
for your ” 

““Oh, about tennish, I should think.” 

“ Right you are! Good luck.” 

I could see he was worried over something, but | 
was not going to give him any fresh grounds for 
uneasiness. After all, what could possibly happen to 
mer—I was merely fulfilling a dinner engagement, 
and even if my hostess was of the hussy type, I was 
not exactly a babe-in-arms. 

A somewhat slatternly-looking maid answered my 
ring, and I was conducted along a wide passage and 
up a flight of stairs into what was evidently a living- 
room. A girl rose from a chair and rushed towards 
me. 

“This is awfully kind of you, Mr. Lorne.” 

“ Not at all,” I replied, keeping her hand in mine 
for the briefest period that courtesy demanded; “ on 
the contrary, it is very kind of you to take so much 
pity on a stranger.” 

She pouted. 

“Not a stranger, my dear man; a fellow citizen of 
the greatest country in the world.” 

I had difficulty in not smiling. This Babbitish 
“grand old U.S. stuff’, which always nauseated me, 
was being piled on rather too thickly. However, | 
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had come to make myself agreeable, and I set out to 
do it. 

“Where’s your father, Miss Wilmott? I’ve been 
looking forward very much to meeting him.” 

‘Pop? Oh, he won't be a minute.”” And as she 
spoke, a tall, round-shouldered mza of perhaps fifty 
came into the room. 

One cannot help one’s feelings, and I must admit 
straightaway that my first impression of Benjamin 
Wilmott was far from being satisfactory. He 
belonged to the shifty, evasive type; one had difficulty 
in placing him definitely, except to realize that he 
had probably lived on his wits rather than his brains 
for the better part of his life. He was sallow-faced, 
had a twitching mouth, and looked as though he 
might be a secret drinker or drug taker. 

This much I was able to take in at a glance, and 
the second impression I had was that the man was in 
a high state of tension through some reason or other. 
He had “ nerves ’’ badly. 

“ This is a great pleasure, Mr. Lorne,” he said 
shakily. 

“ You can leave the other compliments until we 
sit down, Pop,” broke in his daughter; “I think 
dinner is ready.” 

She led the way into an adjoining room, where a 
table was laid with three places. 

It was a strange meal—strange, not because the 
food was of poor quality, or that it was badly cooked, 
although, after the excellence of “The Green 
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Dragon” kitchen, it left a great many things to be 
desired. No, the strangeness was caused by the 
behaviour of my two companions. Whilst the man’s 
Nervousness increased to an extent which made me 
feel personally uncomfortable, his daughter’s de- 
meanour was that of a person trying in vain to sup- 
press an unhealthy excitement. Several times, she 
appeared to be on the border of hysterics. 

I did the best I could in the circumstances, but 
conversation was disjointed and halting until we were 
half way through the meal. Then, a question which 
I had been anticipating ever since my arrrival, was 
put by Wilmott. 

“ Has the sensation over last night’s terrible affair 
died down yet, Mr. Lorne? ” 

““T’m afraid it won’t until the murderer is found,”’ 
I replied. 

The girl supplied her quota. 

“ But I heard in the village this morning the most 
dreadful story—that the poor man had been attacked 
by—_” 

" Honoria,” cut in her father, “this is hardly a 
subject for a young girl to discuss. I apologize 
for bringing the matter up,” he said, turning to 
me. 

It was a small table, and Wilmott was a tall man. 
He might easily have kicked his daughter on the shin, 
unseen by me. How else was that slight squeal 
uttered by the girl to be accounted for? 

I sat silent. For I was thinking hard. It did not 
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require a surplus of imagination to realize that the 
atmosphere in that room was electric.. Wilmott 
seemed unable to keep still in his chair—he might 
have been a puppet on wires—whilst every additional 
minute I spent in his daughter’s company increased 
the feeling of expecting something sensational to 
happen. That the girl was abnormal, I felt certain, and 
I was equally sure that this abnormality might at any 
moment assume active life. 

It was whilst that unnerving atmosphere of suspense 
gripped me that a knock sounded on the door. 

I heard it distinctly myself, but it could not have 
reached the ears of the Wilmotts, for they paid no 
attention. Each seemed so occupied with their own 
private thoughts as to prevent anything extraneous 
from intruding. 

‘““There’s someone outside,” I said. 

With that, the door opened. 

Instantly, I sprang from my chair. 

“You!” cried a voice. 

I stood transfixed, so great was my surprise. For 
the speaker was the mystery-girl—she who had risked 
so much, I felt certain, in order to warn me against 
an unseen but very real danger—a danger which, per- 
haps, might already be encircling me. 

Quickly, I realized the situation: this girl who, 
dressed in nurse’s costume, looked so charming, must 
be the attendant to the invalid Mrs. Wilmott. Why 
hadn’t I thought of that before ?, 

“ Miss Dunn! ” 
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It was Honoria Wilmott speaking. Her face was 
livid, her eyes frightening, so alive were they with 
menace. 

It was a tremendously tense scene. The girl who 
had so unexpectedly made her appearance was in 
peril—I sensed that instantly: and walking the few 
steps necessary, I placed myself by her side. 

“ Miss Dunn, why did you come into this roomP.” 
went on Honoria. 

“T knocked.” 

“It’s a lie! ” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Wilmott,” I put in, “ I heard the 
knock distinctly.” 

It was on the tip of her tongue to tell me to mind 
my own business, I could tell, but, after flashing me 
one angry glance, she turned again to the girl. 

“You will leave the room at once,” she said; “‘I 
will speak to you later.” 

The command was not obeyed. The girl ignored 
the speaker and looked at me. 

‘““Why have you come?” she asked in a low, 
vibrant whisper; and then, before I could answer: 
“You must get away!” 

I pretended to treat the words as though they were 
entirely conventional. 

“Don’t worry,” I replied, “I shall soon be off.” 
But even before the reassurance had left my lips, I 
had resolved that when I did quit Skairfe Castle, this 
girl should accompany me. That she was caught up 
in some devilish situation which made her powerless, 
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perhaps, to act in her own defence, was as certain to 
me as the fact that, by taking her part that night, my 
own doom had been settled. 

My re-action to this normally disturbing thought 
was singular: instead of being depressed, I felt a 
weight lifted off my mind. The explanation was, of 
course, that I was ceasing to grope: I was emerging 
from the darkness into the light. I was beginning to 
realize actually where I stood. 

Danger was there—great danger, without a doubt 
—but the knowledge made me feel almost light- 
hearted. Was this caused by my thoughts going from 
myself to someone else? Anyway, this girl was jolly 
well worth looking after. 

I gave her a reassuring touch on the arm. 

“Don’t worry,” I said again; “everything is all 
right.” 

What the Wilmotts thought of these remarks, | 
could not tell, and I had no time to ascertain, for 
Honoria now burst past me, caught hold of the girl 
by the arm and hustled her from the room. As she 
passed through the doorway, the nurse sent me a back- 
ward glance. I smiled at her in further encourage- 
ment, and then the two were gone. 

My first inclination was to follow. But that, I 
realized, would be such a flagrant outrage of decent 
manners that I abandoned the idea. There remained 
the father—and he was going to give me an explana- 
tion. Closing the door, I faced him. 

Benjamin Wilmott coughed. It was the action of 
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an extremely nervous man. Then, picking up with a 
shaking hand the decanter of burgundy, he poured 
himself out a glassful of the wine and drank it at a 


““Er—lI dare say, Mr. Lorne, that you are wonder- 
ing what all this means? Admit it, now.” He was 
looking at me in what I can only describe as a leery 
manner, and, disliking him before, I now experienced 
a personal loathing for the man. 

I had to be careful at this early stage how far I 
went, and so I contented myself with the mere state- 
ment: “ Well, Mr. Wilmott, it isn’t my business, of 
course———”” 

“Exactly. But, at the same time, I feel that it is up 
to me to give you an explanation. Do sit down, my 
dear fellow.” He sprawled himself in an easy chair 
by the fireplace, disregarding the unfinished meal, 
and invited me to take the chair on the other side 
of the hearth. 

“THat young lady who behaved so strangely a 
moment ago,”’ he continued, “ was engaged by me in 
New York as a personal attendant on Mrs. Wilmott. 
My poor wife, I should explain, is a hopeless invalid— 
crippled by rheumatoid arthritis. It was in order to 
consult Sir Aubrey Davenport, who is said to be the 
greatest living authority on this terrible disease, that I 
brought her to England. Nurse Dunn came to me 
with the highest qualifications, and for the first few 
weeks, she discharged her duties with the most com- 
mendable efficiency. Since arriving in England, 
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however, a change has come over the girl. She has 
developed vaguely disturbing symptoms of what I am 
afraid may point to incipient mental unbalance.” He 
looked at me searchingly, but I kept my face expres- 
sionless. 

“ That’s very sad, Mr. Wilmott,” I replied, “ especi- 
ally as she appears such an attractive girl.” 

“She is attractive, my dear fellow—very attrac- 
tive; and, until quite recently, as I have said, her con- 
duct and behaviour left nothing to be desired. Mrs. 
Wilmott has been devoted to her—but now, I fear 
I shall be forced, however unwillingly, to dispense 
with Miss Dunn’s services. I cannot have my poor 
wife’s suffering increased.” 

“She seemed frightened,” I commented. Not 
believing a word the man had been saying, I desired 
to look further into his mind. 

“ That may be the trouble,” was the quick response 
—the speaker was like an actor seizing on a cue; “as 
perhaps you are aware, Mr. Lorne, some very curious 
happenings have been occurring in this neighbourhood 
lately, and it is extremely likely, I think, that Miss 
Dunn has allowed herself to be unduly influenced by 
them.” 

“Your daughter appears unaffected.” 

He lifted his hand. 

‘‘ Honoria is a different type, of course—self-reliant 
to a remarkable degree, she represents the modern 
American girl in what I like to consider her highest 
qualities . . . I do apologize most sincerely, Mr. 
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Lorne, for this unseemly interruption. Shall we re- 
sume our dinner? ” 

“But your daugher? ” 

“‘Honoria will be back soon, no doubt.” 

To endeavour to avert any further suspicion, I re- 
seated myself at the table. 

“I guessed that the nurse was suffering from some 
severe shock and that she was not entirely responsible,” 
I told him; “ that was why I tried in my clumsy way 
to reassure her.”’ 

“But I do not think it was clumsy,’ he replied, 
rising to the bait; “I consider, in the circumstances, 
Mr. Lorne, that you acted with the most remarkable 
quick-wittedness.”” 

Across the table I could see his eyes searching my 
face again. Had I been too glib? 

He endeavoured to play the attentive host, and 
became so solicitous about my needs that it was only 
with the greatest difficulty that I was able to keep 
calm. All the while I was wondering what had hap- 
pened to the girl—and condemning myself for not 
having taken some kind of action. Of course, I had 
been forced to exercise discretion, but this suspense 
was proving intolerable. For one thing, Honoria 
Wilmott did not return. That, in itself, seemed signi- 
ficant. 

Each moment increased my uneasiness. A great 
many things were still misty, but one fact emerged 
clear enough in my mind: that the Wilmotts must, 
in some way, be connected with this embroglio of 
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terrible crime. If not actual participants, they both 
were possessed of knowledge. 

The remainder of the meal seemed interminable, 
but the end came at last. When Wilmott suggested 
coffee, I shook my head. 

“Tf you don’t mind,” I said, “I think I'll be going 
along.” My real purpose was to get hold of Rope 
and, with his aid, search this place until we found 
the girl. After what had happened that night, to 
leave her in the power of these people was unthink- 
able. Even now . . . But I dared not allow my 
mind to dwell on that contingency, possible as I felt it 
to be. 

Instantly, my host overwhelmed me with polite 
protest. 

“But, my dear Mr. Lorne, you can’t go yet; I 
wanted such a long talk with you about New York. 
Surely oe 

I remained firm. 

““T feel that I have come at an awkward time,’ I 
told him. 

“Nothing of the sort! If you’re thinking of that 
nurse-person, dismiss it from your mind. My 
daughter, when she returns, will relieve us of any 
further anxiety, I have no possible doubt.” 

A snake! 

I saw Wilmott now not as a man, but asa venomous 
thing crawling on its stomach. God knows to what 
depths of infamy this creature had sunk. A fitting 
sire to that loathsome girl, who—— 
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Something snapped in my brain. I threw over- 
board my former caution. 

“I must insist upon going, Mr. Wilmott,” I said, 
“but before I leave, I should like to see Miss Dunn 
again.” 

He looked at me from beneath lowered lids. 

“For what purpose? ”’ he asked. 

Further pretence was impossible. 

“T don’t think she is happy here,” I replied, “ and 
I intend to take her away.” 

With his right foot, he described a circle on the 
carpet. 

“Take her away?” he repeated; “‘but I don’t 
understand ! ” 

“T think you do, Mr. Wilmott,” I said crisply; “1 
think you understand perfectly. And I want you to 
realize this, also: that I am thoroughly determined in 
what I say. If you will kindly give the necessary in- 
struction ‘ 

He shrugged his shoulders, as though I, too, was 
suffering from incipient madness. 

His voice, when he spoke, sounded breathless. 

“ This is very strange behaviour for a guest, but if 
you wish to see Miss Dunn, of course you shall do so. 
But, as for you taking her away, that is naturally out 
of the question. My wife is entirely dependent on her 
and until I can get someone else, the nurse must re- 
main here.” 

‘Even though you suspect her of being insane? ”’ I 
questioned. 
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Once again, he shrugged his ungainly round 
shoulders. 

““] did not use the term ‘insane’, Mr. Lorne; I 
merely said that she showed signs of becoming un- 
balanced.” 

I was tired of this fencing. 

‘* Anyway,’ I said, “I want to see her.” My tone 
was rude, as I meant it to be, but he ignored its 
offensiveness, and walked to a bell by the side of the 
fireplace. 

“Very well,” he said, “1 will ring for her.” He 
pressed the bell. 

I cannot say that during the minute that followed, 
I felt exactly comfortable. Although I knew I was 
acting nightly, yet I had burned my boats with a 
vengeance. I had revealed myself as an enemy to this 
man—and therefore to all those who worked with 
him. Apart from that predominant factor, he was not 
likely to forgive me for springing such a surprise. 
No man likes to be considered a fool. However, as 
my hand brushed the outside of my right coat pocket, 
I became reassured. 

‘The door opened quietly. 

I] had expected to see either the slatternly maid or 
Honora Wilmott appear. Instead, a man entered 
the room. 

He was not a pleasant-looking person. Tall and 
broad-shouldered, he gave me the impression of hav- 
ing been once a heavy-weight pugilist, for his face 
bore the battered look peculiar to prize-fighters. His 
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nose had teceived particular punishment, having at 
one time and another been smashed almost into pulp. 
It now lay practically flat against the rest of his 
brutish face. 

Whilst I scowled, Wilmott greeted this apparition 
with a smile. 

“Cecil,” he said pleasantly, “my friend, Mr. 
Lorne, wishes to see Miss Dunn.” 

“In this room,” I interjected. 

The servant—if that was his station—spoke. It 
was like the bark of a dog. 

“Am I to fetch her? ” 

“Certainly not! I can’t have a person like you 
going to Miss Dunn’s room! ”’ Wilmott was actually 
smiling. He must have been pretty sure of himself, 
I concluded. And to call this brute “Cecil”... | 
His sense of humour was giving him sufficient courage 
to come out into the open. A surprising change. 

Very well. It was time for action. 

“This will convince you, I think, that I am 
serious,’ I said, pulling from my coat pocket the 
revolver which Rope had passed to me at the Castle 
gate. 

“My dear Mr. Lorne a 

But I was not to be diverted. “Cecil” was my 
pigeon; he was the one to keep an eye on; and so I 
disregarded Wilmott’s exclamation. 

“Miss Dunn—dquickly! ”’ I said to the brute. 

He glanced over to his master. A_ gorilla-like 
creature, with his long arms and bow legs. I was 
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thankful I had a gun; and I was determined to keep 
him at a distance: he looked powerful enough to crush 
the life out of a man’s body. 

“You heard what I said.” 

In order not to be outwitted, I backed to the 
panelled wall. 

““T think you had better tell Miss Dunn, Cecil.” 

The man looked balefully at me out of his slits of 
eyes, and then shuffled towards the door. 

I had won! 

At least, so I imagined—but even whilst this sense 
of satisfaction gave my pride a boost, I heard the 
faintest of sounds behind. 

The next moment, I felt my neck seized in a ruth- 
less grasp. 

I was powerless. The air was being squeezed from 
my throat. The room swam before my eyes, but in 
that phantasmagoria I was able to see Wilmott smiling 
like a fiend. 

Then blackness came. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH MARY DUNN RESUMES HER STORY: 
HOW MY LIFE AT THE CASTLE BECAME MORE 

1 9 DIFFICULT: THE CURIOUS BEHAVIOUR OF THE 
WILMOTTS ON A NIGHT OF PERPLEXITY: |! 


HEAR OF A FRESH TRAGEDY: ANO MEET 
MARTIN LORNE AGAIN: | BECOME THE VICTIM 
OF AN ASTONISHING SEQUEL. . . 2. « « « © 


THE time has come for me to continue my story. It 
gets stranger as it proceeds, and even as I write, it 1s 


difficult to believe that these things have actually hap- 
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pened. However, I will set down the events as simply 
and plainly as possible. 

The atmosphere in the Wilmott household after my 
return from London became hourly more tense. I 
felt that a storm was gathering, and dared not con- 
jecture what might be on the way. That there was 
something pending, I felt certain—just as certain that 
this fresh happening would prove yet another link in 
the long chain of mystery. 

My life at Skairfe Castle grew more difficult. For 
one thing, the girl Honoria no longer made any pre- 
tence to hide the dislike she had always had for me. 
What had happened to bring her out into the open, 
I could not tell, but her personal hostility was now 
most marked. 

It was not long after my return from London that 
she sent for me. I had to obey the request, but I 
went most unwillingly, for I conjectured that an un- 
pleasant scene might result. Up till now, I had kept 
my temper so well subdued that I often wondered at 
my patience. But how long I should be able to exer- 
cise this self-control, I did not know. I am a very 
human person in some respects, and I felt that the 
explosion which was inevitable between us might take 
place that very afternoon. 

I found her in the sitting-room, lying indolently 
on a divan, and smoking a cigarette through a long 
jade holder. 

“So you're back, Miss Dunn,”’ she started. 

“Yes, Miss Wilmott.” 
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“Have a good time? ” 

What purpose was behind this conventional, 
although contemptuously-uttered question was puzzl- 
ing, but I answered normally enough. 

“Dr. Harrison was very kind. He took me to a 
theatre last night.” 

‘Did you have adjoining rooms at the hotel? ” 

Here was insult, direct and flagrant, and the blood 
rushed into my cheeks. 

‘Do you expect me to take that question seriously, 
Miss Wilmott? ”’ 

The iciness of my tone must have pierced even her 
hard hide, for she showed anger. 

‘Don’t be a fool,” she said; “I was only joking. 
And what else did you do in Town? ” 

I gave her a very brief resumé, omitting, of course, 
any reference to Mr. Martin Lorne. 

‘I’m afraid you will find it very dull down here, 
after the excitements of London,” was her comment 
at the end. 

I could not understand what was at the back of her 
mind, and could only conclude that she had not 
agreed with her father in my having this brief holiday. 
Either that, or she was purposely endeavouring to 
provoke me into creating a scene. 

This I was determined not to do, if only to defeat 
her purpose, and so, to the further three or four 
questions which were put to me, I made markedly 
placid replies. 

Not that I was placid inside, by any means; nothing 
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would have given me so much pleasure as to have 
slapped her face first and given her a good shaking 
afterwards. But, although I had received every pos- 
sible cause for handing in my notice to these people, I 
was determined to keep true to my original resolve 
not to leave my patient so long as she was alive. 

The affection which Mrs. Wilmott showed me was 
almost sufficient recompense for my distrust of the 
other two members of the family; and, conquering 
my hatred—it had grown into this by now—of her 
strangely different daughter, I settled back into my 
former routine. 

There was not much left in poor Mrs. Wilmott’s 
life, but she did enjoy my reading the daily papers 
to her. She liked to look at the pictures, too, and a 
few mornings after my return, whilst I was turning 
the pages, I heard her make an exclamation. 

“What a nice man! ”’ she said. 

I imagined someone was outside the room, and this 
accounted for my face being turned away; but when 
I looked at the photograph to which she referred, I 
wonder I did not give myself away. For the features 
depicted were those of Mr. Martin Lorne. 

“Yes, that’s what I call a real man’s face,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Wilmott, still looking at the photograph 
and going on to read the caption: “ Mr. Martin Lorne 
—a nice name, too. What a pity it is that he should 
have become mixed up with that awful affair in 
London! There, I can’t read any more—it upsets 
me.” 
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I took the paper away. What a situation it was! 
How ironic life could become! Although I had no 
definite proof, I felt certain that the husband and 
daughter of this unfortunate woman were connected 
in some way with a dreadful criminal conspiracy. I 
could not forget the conversation I had overheard 
through the door that led into the supposed haunted 
part of the Castle. Those words had never ceased to 
repeat themselves in my brain. 

Later that day, when I had half an hour to myself, 
I carefully read the report of the inquest on the body 
of the man whose half-naked corpse had been found 
outside Grigg’s Hotel in Piccadilly. Although big 
headlines had been placed to the article, there was 
not very much to study, as the proceedings had been 
comparatively brief. The inquiry had been formally 
opened by the Coroner, and then adjourned for the 
Police to pursue what they called “ further inquiries.” 

What interested me most was the evidence given 
by Mr. Lorne. It was he, apparently, who had first 
made the discovery of the mutilated body of the dead 
man upon returning to his Hotel in the early hours 
of the morning. 

From the news section of the paper, I turned to 
the front page. Here, occupying a quarter of the 
entire space, was an excellent photograph, snapped as 
he entered the Coroner’s Court, of this witness. 

I had never been stupidly sentimental, and I was 
not now, but it was some minutes before I was able 
to put the paper aside. As Mrs. Wilmott had said, 
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this man had a most attractive face—he was good- 
looking and yet manly: a rare enough combination 
nowadays. 

I felt myself shuddering at the possibility of that 
face being . . . How glad I was I had warned 
him—but would he keep away from Minster Deane? 
Perhaps—how disturbing the thought was—I had 
been the very means of provoking his further curiosity. 
The warning I had given him may have acted as a 
challenge. He looked the type who would be un- 
afraid, who would meet danger with a smile, and 
personal peril with a jest. 

I turned back to the report of the inquest again. 
Why had he not mentioned the discovery he had made 
in the wood? Did this mean that, in spite of my 
visit, he was resolved to endeavour to solve the mystery 
himself instead of giving the information to the 
Police? 

Even after I had re-started my duties, I found it 
impossible to free my mind of this terrible subject. 
One question kept cropping up: was the corpse which 
had been identified as that of Lord Ferring the same 
victim of The Mutilator as I had found in the wood 
near the Castle? Unless caught and placed in prison, 
this sadistic monster would go on repeating his 
ghastly crimes. Martin Lorne, strikingly good-look- 
ing as he was, might be the next on the list. . . . 
The vision was too overpowering. I hurried back to 
the sick-room, and, in order to free my mind, started 
reading a chapter out of a novel to my patient. 
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After a short while, the lines became blurred; and 
I knew my voice was unsteady. 

““Won’t you have a little rest, dear? ” asked Mrs. 
Wilmott. 

I realized then how much I had been affected. I 
must not be so foolish again. With a determined 
effort, I resumed reading—this time in what I hoped 
was a normal voice. 


I come now to the night which precipitated all my 
suspicions into one gigantic Fear. It is difficult to 
write coherently of what happened, but I will do my 
best. 

I was in my patient’s room, seeing to Mrs. Wil- 
mott’s final meal of the day. It was her husband’s 
practice to come up just before eight o’clock—he 
dined at eight—and wish her good night. This was 
always a more or less perfunctory proceeding on his 
part—I had never been able to ascertain if Mrs. Wil- 
mott retained any love for him, because this was one 
important subject on which she had never given me 
her confidence—but on this night, he certainly seemed 
to have a little more consideration than usual. 

He was just about to stoop down to kiss her on the 
forehead, when the door opened quickly, and _ his 
daughter burst tempestuously into the room. She was 
like a mad creature, so wildly excited that she seemed 
to have lost control. 

“Here, you! ” she cried. 

Have I mentioned before how disrespectful to her 
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father Honoria Wilmott was when they were alone? 
This was yet another of the many disagreeable traits 
the girl possessed. 

My patient had closed her eyes. As was the case 
with her husband, Mrs. Wilmott never discussed 
Honoria with me. It was as though the girl did not 
exist. Perhaps the knowledge she had brought her 
into the world caused such mental pain that she could 
not allow herself to mention her name. 

Benjamin Wilmott turned. 

“What is it, Honoria? ” 

He was endeavouring to cover up the girl’s shock- 
ing manners, and the additional rudeness of her im- 
petuous entry into the room. 

But she paid no attention to this attempted check. 

“It’s happened!” she cried. 

The words must have conveyed something tre- 
mendously disturbing to her father, for his naturally 
sallow face took on the colour of putty. 

“What? ” he replied; and then, as though forget- 
ful of both his wife and myself: “ Are you sure? ” 

“Sure!” she shot back; “of course I’m sure, you 
fool! Cortez told me! ” 

Almost before she had finished speaking, he was 
by her side. The two then rushed from the room. 

I went to close the door which they had left open. 

“My dear,” asked Mrs. Wilmott, “whatever can 
this mean? What has happened? ” 

““Oh, nothing very much; I’m quite certain of 
that,” I lied, in order to reassure her; but I was almost 
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sick with apprehension. 1 was able to read Honoria 
Wilmott’s character too well to know that she would 
not have so far forgotten herself as to behave in that 
manner unless something had occurred to uproot her 
entirely. 

The question was—what? 

And who was Cortez? Was he the man I had 
heard talking to Wilmott on the night that I had first 
begun to have definite suspicion? But whatever else 
might be hidden, one thing was clear: not only Wil- 
mott, but his daughter, a far less impressionable 
person, was deeply affected by the news which this 
man had communicated to her. 

Neither returned to the sick-room, and it was much 
later than usual when I left my patient. Mrs. Wil- 
mott, although she did her brave best to hide the 
fact, had been seriously perturbed by the recent scene. 

But, finally, I felt able to leave her and went down- 
stairs for my evening meal. This was usually served 
to me in the dining-room after the Wilmotts had 
finished, but to my surprise this evening, I found that 
they had not even started. In fact, according to Mrs. 
Chidzey, who came wheezing up from her own 
quarters, both had unaccountably disappeared ! 

“T can’t understand what’s ‘appened at all, miss,” 
she said; “they ‘aven’t touched a bite. And what I’m 
to do with the chicken, I don’t know—it will be all 
burnt to a cinder. And after me takin’ the trouble 
to make a special apple-tart. . , . But you'll eat 
something, won't your ” 
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“Yes, Mrs. Chidzey, I certainly will—I feel 
hungry,” I replied. 

Something mollified, the gvod woman was about 
to hurry away when I made a suggestion. 

“Look here, Mrs. Chidzey,’”’ 1 said, “don’t you 
trouble to climb up all those stairs; let me come down 
to the kitchen.” 

“But would that be right, nurse? ” 

“Perfectly right.” What a relief it was to look 
into her homely, seamed face, that so closely resembled 
a russet apple, after encountering the hateful features 
of Honoria Wilmott and her father! This woman 
might be simple, but at least she was honest and 
thoroughly dependable. 

The kitchen was cosy and comfortable, and I 
enjoyed my dinner that night more than any meal | 
had eaten in the Castle. Mrs. Chidzey took a delight 
in giving me as many tit-bits as possible, whilst she 
regaled me at the same time with items of her family 
history. The Chidzeys had lived in Minster Deane 
since she was a child. 

How tempted I was to endeavour to draw her out 
about that fearsome local legend, the Black Dog of 
Skairfe! But I resisted the inclination. Good soul as 
she was, Mrs. Chidzey was an inveterate gossip, and I 
did not want her repeating to the Wilmotts what I 
had said. 

At nine o'clock, there was an unexpected visitor to 
the kitchen. This was Elsie, the maid, who entered 
looking as though she had just seen the Ghost itself. 
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“Why, Elsie!” exclaimed the housekeeper, “it’s 
only half past nine! . . . What’s the matter, 
girl?” she asked, as the maid practically fell into a 
chair. 

“ Matter enough,” was the astonishing reply; ‘‘ you 
know ‘ The Green Dragon ’? ” 

“Of course I know “The Green Dragon ’.” 

“‘ Well, there’s a man found outside there with his 
throat all torn about.” 

I was in the act of lifting a cup of coffee, but 
the girl’s words caused my fingers to become nerve- 
less, and the cup fell from my hands to the stone 
floor. 

“Nurse!” exclaimed Mrs. Chidzey. 

I put my hand to my breast in the vain attempt to 
stop the wild beating of my heart. 

“T’m sorry; it was very stupid of me,” I murmured. 

Another murder! Was it Martin Lorne? That 
was the thought I had. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Elsie Jones, 
coming in here and kicking up that fuss,’’ admonished 
the housekeeper; “can’t you see how you've upset 
nurse? ”” 

“Don’t worry her, Mrs. Chidzey,” I said; ‘I ought 
to have been more careful.” I added this in order 
to give the girl some kind of reassurance, for she 
appeared to me to be on the verge of collapse. And 
when I heard her further story, this could scarcely be 
wondered at. 

She had taken advantage of her evening off on this 
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occasion, it seemed, to visit her grandmother, who 
lived in an isolated cottage not far from “ The Green 
Dragon.” 

It was whilst she had been talking to the old lady 
that her uncle had entered with the news that a dead 
man had been found a few hundred yards away from 
the famous Inn, and that it looked, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ as though the Black Dog of Skairfe ’ad been 
at ‘un—for ‘is throat be all torn and mangled!” 

The news had sent her grandmother off into a fit 
of hysterics, and it was some time before she could be 
brought round. Her uncle, with the unthinking 
nature of man, had slipped out of the cottage to get 
further details, and the girl, as she confessed herself, 
became a prey to terrible panic. 

It was in this condition she had to return home—- 
and alone; for her uncle, who should have accom- 
panied her, had improved the occasion by drinking 
more beer than was probably good for him in the tap- 
room of “ The Dragon.” 

All the while that she was telling us this, I was 
asking myself once again one question—and one 
question only: was the victim Martin Lorne? 

I know how this statement will be greeted by certain 
people. They will smile, nod their heads, and re- 
mark: ‘‘ Oh, she’s fallen in love with him!’ That 
is the purest nonsense: my interest—if that is the 
right word—in Martin Lorne was caused by several 
facts, but not one of these was connected in any way 
with a sense of personal affection. To begin with, I 
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felt that he was a likely prospective victim for the 
Thing which was behind this series of mutilations. 
Then, there was the question of his right to come to 
Minster Deane: he had crossed from America with 
the intention of buying the village from whence his 
forefathers had sprung. Whether he had actually 
done so or not, I did not know, of course, but the 
fact had stirred my sentimental side. Why should 
these unknown enemies endeavour to thwart his pur- 
pose? And, thirdly, I don’t mind confessing that his 
youthfulness and obvious joy of life had made a deep 
impression on me. To think that such a man, with 
all the world before him, should be murdered—and 
in so ghastly a fashion—made every nerve in my body 
revolt. I feel that it is necessary I should make this 
full explanation. 

Waiting as patiently as possible for Elsie to come to 
the end of her narrative, 1 asked the all-important 
question : 

“Did you hear your uncle give any description of 
this poor man? ” I asked. 

Having an audience, however small, hanging on to 
her words, had done more to restore Elsie’s nerve 
than even the strong sip of brandy which the house- 
keeper had given her. 

‘No, miss,” she replied; “but I heard what he 
was.” 

“Yes?” 

““ He was a policeman.” 

“You don’t mean Joe Biggs? ” put in Mrs. Chidzey. 
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“Joe Biggs—no! A proper policeman—one ot 
them from that big place in London.” 

“Do you mean Scotland Yard, Elsie? ” 

“Yes, miss; Scotland Yard. There won’t ’arf be a 
row about this! My uncle “ 

An interruption came. Honoria Wilmott burst 
into the kitchen in much the same manner as she had 
rushed into her mother’s bedroom over an hour before, 
and eyed us all like an avenging fury. 

‘‘What’s the meaning of this? Nurse, what are 
you doing here? Why aren't you with your patient? ” 

I did not reply for a moment. I was wondering 
if she, too, had been near the scene of the tragedy. 
Did that explain the strange disappearance of her 
father and herself? 

Mrs. Chidzey brought a matter-of-fact element into 
the heated atmosphere. 

“What about your dinner, Miss Wilmott? It'll be 
all spoilt.” 

The girl turned on her as though contemplating a 
violent personal assault: then, with a blistering oath 
that made the housekeeper put her hands to her ears, 
she flung herself out of the room. 





I was not worried by Honoria Wilmott again that 
night. Probably she and her father had too much to 
think about to bother with me; but, in any case, | 
was allowed to remain in peace. 

Peace, that was, from the point of view of being 
left alone—but there was no peace in the recognized 
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term for me. I could not sleep. Although Elsie’s 
information about the victim had relieved my anxiety 
concerning Martin Lorne—how strange it is that we 
can be indifferent to one person and yet so anxious 
about another—I still had much cause for uneasiness. 
Why had this Scotland Yard detective been murdered? 
And who had killed him? 

This brought back the crudely-revolting words 
of Elsie’s uncle: “. is throat be all torn 
and mangled!” But a man could not have done 
this. 

Important as these questions were, one other rose 
predominant: “It’s happened!”’ As the words re- 
turned, I could see again Honoria Wilmott’s livid face, 
her blazing eyes, her wide-open mouth from which 
the words had scorched. Wat had happened? And 
why should it have made her afraid? 


As I moved restlessly in bed that night, hearing the 
different hours strike by the clock on the mantelpiece, 
I had to call upon all my courage. Although the door 
was locked on the inside, yet I felt that at any ume 
an attack might be made. For the Wilmotts, father 
and daughter, were the victims themselves of panic, 
and they might turn on me, I felt certain, at any 
moment. Common sense—or what seemed common 
sense in the early hours of the morning—told me I 
was a fool to remain in that place; I had every reason 
to go. But I knew I should not: directly I saw my 
patient again, I was certain that, however terrible 
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would be the climax to these events which seemed to 
be rushing headlong now to a yet more terrifying 
dénouement, I should remain. 

At last the morning came, and I never greeted a 
dawn more gratefully. 

When I went down to breakfast, I found the tur- 
moil of the night before had somewhat subsided. 
Neither of the Wilmotts paid any attention to me, 
and, eating the meal quickly, I was thankful to return 
to the sick-room. 

I remained there for the better part of the day, even 
sacrificing my usual two hours’ walk in the open air, 
because I felt a deep repugnance to meeting either my 
employer or his daughter. When Mrs. Wilmott 
remonstrated with me, I told her simply that I had 
no inclination for my walk that day, and, in any 
case, I preferred to remain with her. Poor soul, she 
was duly grateful, and although I ached to feel the 
wind on my face again, although I longed desperately 
to be absolutely alone, yet I would not take the risk 
of meeting either of the Wilmotts. I had the feeling 
that, so long as I stayed in the sick-room, I was safe 
from their scrutiny. 

So it proved; neither came near my patient that 
day. But this self-imposed isolation could not con- 
tinue: about half-past eight that night, Mrs. Wilmott 
made a surprising request. 

““Dear, would you do something for me?”’ she 
asked. 

“ Of course,” I said; “ anything.” 
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“Would you mind going down and asking Mr. 
Wilmott to come up and see me? ” 

“* Certainly.” 

Impossible as it was to refuse, of course, it was not 
a task to which I looked forward. 

On my way down to the dining-room, I encountered 
Elsie. 

“They're at dinner, miss—and there’s a gentleman 
with them.” 

I did not pay much attention to the information, 
but when, after knocking, I entered the room, I had 
such a shock that I seemed temporarily paralyzed. 

For there, only a few feet away, was Martin Lorne! 

At the sight of him, I ignored all caution—I forgot 
everything but the one fear that was like a sword in 
my breast. 

I don’t know the exact words I used, but, facing 
him as he rose to meet me, I told him first, that he 
should not be there, and secondly, that he must get 
away. 

He seemed to understand, although there was that 
same semi-quizzical smile playing round his lips as | 
remembered from our meeting in the Piccadilly Hotel. 
He said some words of reassurance, but what they 
were, I could not tell. 

Then the girl Honoria came. If ever a woman 
showed evil in her face, she did at that moment. 
She flung me an insult, but even that I cannot remem- 
ber; and then, not content, she caught me furiously 
by the arm and hurried me through the door. Her 
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strength was so great that I could not resist it. My last 
memory was of Martin Lorne sending me a look of 
comprehension as he stood watching, apparently calm- 
eyed and serene, this extraordinary behaviour of his 
hostess. 

I recovered myself somewhat when we reached the 
corridor outside the room, but before I could free my- 
self from the girl, a big brute of a man whom I had 
not seen before materialized from somewhere. With- 
out a word, he thrust a gag reeking of chloroform 
over my mouth, and then, as strength rapidly went, 
picked me up and carried me away. 


When consciousness returned—how long after | 
could not tell—I found myself in what might have 
been a prison cell. That it was underground seemed 
certain, for the air smelt dank and mouldy. 

The only illumination came from what proved to 
be a barred window. As I went towards this to 
examine it, a man’s face peered in at me. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH I (MARTIN LORNE) CONTINUE THE 
NARRATIVE: MY ASTONISHING TALK WITH 
) 2O JULIAN CORTEZ: THE GANGSTER SHOWS ME 
* PITY”: 1 HEAR THE THROATY RATTLE AGAIN. 


AND BECOME BEDEWED WITH SWEAT... . 


BLACKNEss had given way to light—not a very good 
light, it was true—but it was sufficient to enable me 
to recognize the man who stood opposite. 
Cortez ! 
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For once, a criminal really looked the part; there 
was a cold, inhuman expression in the pale blue eyes, 
and, to complete the identity, there was that jagged, 
irregular scar running from the night eye down to the 
mouth. 

““Good evening, Mr. Cortez,’’ I said. 

How to describe the feeling I do not know, but it 
seemed the deeper I plunged into danger, the more 
light-hearted became my mood. Perhaps it was (as 
Rope suggested long afterwards) that I was finding 
my real self in this mad tumult of peril. 

“You know me? ” 

The voice was a thin American drawl, completely 
expressionless, the words escaping from immovable 
lips. The effect was uncanny, coupled with those 
unwavering eyes. 

I went on with my verbal romp. 

“I haven’t had the pleasure of meeting you before, 
of course, but I’ve heard about you, Mr. Cortez. Ran 
a gang in America, didn’t you? You'll find condi- 
tions somewhat different over here, I’m afraid.” It 
was asking for trouble, I knew, but I really had the 
feeling that sooner or later I was going to hold the 
aces in this desperate game—that, instead of being, as 
I was now, a helpless prisoner, with both my arms 
and legs bound, I should be the one to issue com- 
mands and to inspire respect. Damned silly, of course 
—but there it was: and you would not believe what 
a sustaining power the feeling gave me! 

“What is more, Cortez,” I resumed, “you were 
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recognized not so long ago by a friend of mine. You 
were taking a walk in a wood near here, and you shot 
a hole through his hat. Why? Do tell me because 
that is one of the reasons why ! came here to-night. 
I felt I had to get an answer.” 

I was bluffing, of course, but I “called” him suc- 
cessfully for there actually appeared in the gangster’s 
poker-face a little quiver of interest. 

“You're quite a good talker, Mr. Lorne,” came 
the thin drawl; “now perhaps you'll let me have 
something to say.” 

“Do,” I urged; “I should love to hear it.” 

‘You tell me you came here to-night to try to find 
out why I put a bullet through your friend’s hat. 
Well, 1 will tell you: I knew that he recognized me; 
and it was not my game to be recognized as Julian 
Cortez. I’m just a simple American gentleman over 
in this country for a little holiday.” 

“Is that so?” I replied; “‘ but you do a little busi- 
ness on the side? A little business, Cortez, which 
involves men’s throats being torn about? Nothing so 
sweet and clean as machine-gun play now, eh?” 

I had the satisfaction of seeing him lean slightly 
forward in his chair. 

“Say, how much do you knowr ” he inquired. 

I bluffed him again. 

“‘ Enough to send you to the English hangman for 
attention, Cortez. This country is rather sensitive on 
murders—didn’t you know that? They get their 
policemen to work like hell hunting killers down, 
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and, when they catch them, they swing them high. 

. . It’s all over in a minute; just a little crick of 
the neck—but it’s the beforehand that causes the 
trouble. They keep them three weeks or so reflecting 
on their sins in the Death House—they don’t call it 
the Death House; they say the ‘condemned cell ’— 
but it’s the same thing. That’s where you'll be, 
Cortez, very soon.” 

Fine, brave words, and, for a few moments after 
I had uttered them, I glowed with pride. But then 
a sober mood came. I realized that I was there all 
alone—and helpless. I realized, too, that I should 
have brought Rope with me, or, at least, have had 
him hanging round the premises. I had practically 
committed suicide venturing into this place on my 
own. I might have known that the Wilmotts would 
have others at the back of them, hidden away. 

And then, there was the girl. It was my job, of 
course, to be up and doing—to get her away from 
here, where she was, without a doubt, in great danger. 
Perhaps, already . . 

It was the thought of the girl that made me look 
round this evil-smelling hole to which I had been 
brought. In years gone by it must have been a real 
dungeon. The walls were of stone, draped now by 
fungus caused by damp—a horrible crib, the air of 
which was filled with a mouldy corruption. 

The man no doubt read my thoughts. 

“T must apologize,” he drawled, “for the accom- 
modation; but you asked for it.” 
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“In what way?” I queried. “It is always useful 
to acquire knowledge, and I really should like to 
know, Cortez, the reason why I have incurred your 
attention.” 

“You brought the Police down here.” 

“You will excuse me, but I had nothing to do 
with the Police. It was that little Piccadilly effort of 
yours that caused them to send a detective-inspector 
down. Somehow or other—and don’t think I told 
them, because I didn’t—they seem to connect that 
business with me—absurd, of course, as you know. 
I merely came to Minster Deane to buy the village— 
not to do any killings; I shouldn’t think of encroach- 
ing on your preserves for a moment. By the way, 
how is your friend, The Mutilator? ” 

Would the thrust go home? ‘Would he give any 
sign? 

He grinned—mirthlessly. 

“You would like to meet that 

‘“ Maniac,” I prompted. 

He grinned again, as though the description pleased 
him. 

“Well, who knows? Perhaps you shall,” he said; 
then, he added some words which, in spite of my 
valiant attempt to be self-possessed, struck clean 
through my armour and became a straight stab at the 
heart. 

‘““You ought to be good-looking enough.” 

But I found some words. 

“Splendid! I always like to give satisfaction.” 
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Deep down in his throat came the rumbling of a 
laugh—or what passed for a laugh with Julian Cortez. 

‘You'll have a bit of a surprise, Mr. Lorne.” 

“No doubt. My only fear is that the Police may 
get him before we actually meet. Didn't I tell you 
that the place was surrounded by Police? Oh,” I 
went on quickly, “I’m not responsible; but these 
stupid fellows would persist in imagining that I was 
in league with The Mutilator, and so, when I told 
them I was coming to the Castle to-night to dine with 
those charming people, the Wilmotts, they actually 
had the audacity to follow. They are encamped out- 
side now. . . . Seems such a waste of time on 
your part, Cortez, to have bound me up like this,” 
looking at my arms and legs. 

“You’re a sweet kid,” he said, “‘ with some swell 
talk; but now, I'll give you an earful in return. | 
know all about the Police, and I’ve got ready for them. 
If they come nosing round here, they'll get more 
than they bargained for. I’ve got my men all posted. 
You won’t know a thing about it, kid, until it’s all 
over, or until ’’—how hellish were his eyes now— 
“what you call The Mutilator comes in. He won't 
say much—as a matter of fact, he can’t—just a little 
infirmity, you understand; but he’s got such a taking 
way with him: he takes what he wants. And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if he doesn’t have a real fancy 
for you.” 

‘You can’t frighten me, Cortez.” 

He leaned still further forward. 
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“You don’t know what you’re saying,” he replied; 
“‘when you see——” He broke off, without com- 
pleting the sentence. 

“I’m real sorry for you, kid,” he went on in a 
slight change of tone; “but as I’ve said before, you’ve 
only got yourself to blame for being here. You had 
your warnings. Why didn’t you keep out of it?” 

“T’ll tell you,” I returned. “I came over from 
New York with the intention of buying this hamlet 
of Minster Deane. The newspapers called it a dream- 
village—but when I arrived I found it a place of hell. 
Why, in the very first Inn I put up, I heard two men, 
one of them the landlord, and the other a member of 
your gang, no doubt, bargaining for my body.” 

“Yes, you’re very good-looking,” he commented. 
Calm and judicial was his tone, as though he were 
passing a criticism on a new revolver, or a piece of 
jewellery which had taken his fancy. 

“That was a mistake,” he added indifferently; 
““my man didn’t know who you really were—you 
were just a handsome stranger to him.” 

“That was after I had found the mutilated corpse 
in the wood near here,” I continued. “Do you think 
after that I was going to keep out of it?” 

“Well, kid, you had your chance; I sent you one 
note to the Piccadilly Hotel, and another to ‘The 
Green Dragon’. No,” he continued, shaking his 
head, “you can’t say you haven’t had your chance. 

“And it was because I knew your father, kid, that 
I gave you that chance. I remember your old man. 
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Twenty years ago, I was selling New York Worlds 
in Times Square. It was a freezing night, and I only 
had a thin shirt on. Your old man passed, and what 
do you think he said?” 

‘Do you mean my father?” I inquired. 

“Yeah. Your old man—didn’t I say so? I offered 
him an Evening World, and when he pulled his 
hand out of his pocket, instead of a nickel, there was 
a hundred dollar bill in his fist. 

“Take that, my boy, and go and buy yourself a 
warm shirt,’ he said.” 

“How did you know it was my father? ” 

‘Because the next guy who came up told me his 
name. ‘See that guy,’ he said; ‘that’s David Lorne, 
the millionaire.’ That hundred dollar bill stopped 
me selling papers in Times Square, kid. Set me up 
in business, as you might say. I bought myself a 
couple of guns, and went in with the Pim Five gang. 
After that—well, I never really looked back. 

Say, I’m sorry, but you just can’t live; you know too 
much.” 

“I don’t know anything,” I replied heatedly; 
“only this: if, as I think, you're in the pay of a 
murderous maniac, you’re worse than human scum, 
Cortez. Far better if you’d stayed in America and 
carried on with your rackets.” 

I expected an explosion of anger, but beyond fixing 
his unwavering eyes once more on me, there was no 
demonstration. 

“I don’t want you to get me wrong, kid,” he said 
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after a pause; “not that I care a damn for you per- 
sonally; it’s your old man I’m thinking of. I’ll tell 
you a story,’ he continued, “or, at least, you can 
think it a story, if you like. I was made a good offer, 
see, just about the time that Benno Pitzler got hold 
of most of my gang, the dirty rats, and turned them 
on me. I could have stayed, of course, but this offer 
came, and it was worth considering. Oh, yes, it was 
worth considering. It meant just about as much dough 
in one year as I used to make in five—and that’s 
saying some! ”’ 

“Can you tell me what the offer was, Cortez.” 
Damn it all, I was interested—no, interest is too mild 
a term—fascinated. I felt that a disclosure staggering 
and horrific was about to be made. And I wanted to 
hear it. In my excitement, I forgot everything except 
the desire to get right into the heart of this mystery 
and wrench out the foul secret. 

He shook his head. 

“No; I'd better not tell you that, kid; it would 
frighten you too much.” 

“ Rubbish ! ” 

“No, kid, it’s not rubbish, believe me. You haven’t 
much longer to live, and you might as well be reason- 
ably happy while you’re here. Gee, if I told you 

. if you knew everything. ™. . . But I'll put 
it this way.” The tale went on. “ This offer was 
made me by a very rich man—of course you guessed 
that. He had some peculiar ideas, and he wanted a 
hard-boiled guy like me to carry them out for him.” 
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“You're referring to the maniac? ” 

“Call him ‘ maniac’ if you like; in a way- 

He broke off irritatingly once again. ‘‘ Better let me 
continue, kid, because there isn’t much more time. 

- “ He wanted to leave the States, this rich guy—had 
to, if you want the truth—and so, with four or five 
other boys I knew I could trust, we slipped out from 
Philadelphia one night. A private yacht. This guy 
wanted to see England. From what I could make 
out, he had already bought a place over here-———” 

“This very Castle,” I put in. 

‘Say, kid, you know a lot, don’t you? All right, 
have it your own way: yes, Skairfe Castle.” 

“And, shortly after, these murders started,” I said. 
‘““What was your job, Cortez?—to provide the 
victims? ” 

My voice must have risen in hysteria, for he 
endeavoured to calm me. 

“Listen, boy, if he didn’t know you were already 
here, I wouldn’t allow him to get you. God’s truth, 
I wouldn’t! And, after all, perhaps . . .” 

A hand went into the side coat pocket, and came 
away with a revolver. 

“For your old man’s sake, I guess I ought to do it.” 

He raised the weapon. 

‘Sorry, kid—it’s the best way.” 

This was incredible. The man was going to shoot 
me in cold blood. This could not be my finish—to 
be butchered on English soil by an American 
gangster | 
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“What the hell are you doing, Cortez? Would 
you like my father to know that you put me on the 
spot like this? Give me a sporting chance, for God’s 
sake |” 

My voice, I was glad to note, held far more anger 
than pleading. In fact, my chief feeling was one of 
annoyance. 

He lowered his weapon, and evidently gave the 
matter further consideration. 

Then came that monotonous chant again: 

“Sorry, kid; I’m doing it for the best—it’s what 
your old man would have decided.” And he brought 
the weapon up to the level of my heart once more. 

What was he getting at? What did he mean? My 
father would have decided that this was the best death 
for me! Preposterous! Or was he doing it in order 
to save me from The Mutilator? Yes, that must be 
it; that accounted for his hint of kindness. 

Any moment now. . 

I felt myself wondering what death would be like 
—yjust a fleeting pain, so swift as to be practically 
unfelt, I supposed, and then 

But Cortez was weakening: he hadn’t the guts to 
carry it out. I saw his revolver hand shake. 

What was that noise? I had heard it before some- 
where—that indescribably loathsome sound, such as 
might have been made by a Denizen of the Pit—that 
hoarse, menacing, throaty rattle . . . It was 
coming nearer . . . it was outside the door... . 

Cortez had heard it, too—and, although one could 
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not associate fear in any form with this man, he was 
affected. 

“T must go, kid,” he said, in a voice that was just 
above a whisper; “I’ll do what I can.” 

The next thing I saw was him rushing to the door. 
He opened it only just wide enough for his big body 
to pass through, and then closed it with a clang. 

I felt myself dripping—it was just as though I had 
plunged into a bath. Moisture ran down my cheeks 
and forehead. Although I was in excellent condi- 
tion, I knew that my underclothes would be wet with 
this sweat of Fear. 

And no wonder. The creature that had killed 
Diddley was outside: it was that same throaty rattle 
that Rope and I had heard when we came across the 
body of the Inspector. It had come, if you remember, 
from behind the hedge, and when Rope had wanted 
to climb up, there had followed a queer, scuttling 
sound. 

And Cortez had gone to talk to this Thing—he 
had gone to try to save me from it—to bargain, per- 
haps. . . . I strained at my bonds, but they would 
not yield. 

Once, twice, I heard that rattle again. 

Then, the now familiar scuttling sound. . . . And 
after that, Silence. 

I slumped back and everything went round. 
Round and round. . . . 
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CHAPTER IN WHICH | AM BLACKMAILED BY HONORIA 
WILMOTT: HEAR A SCREAM: ESCAPE FROM 
21 MY PRISON: MEET THE MUTILATOR: AND 
COME TO THE DREAD SECRET AT LAST... 


I must have Jost consciousness. At least, everything for 
a time became a blank—I remember that distinctly, 
just as distinctly as some time subsequent to Cortez 
leaving the cellar, seeing another person come in. 

Honoria Wilmott. 

It may seem difficult to credit, but, helpless as I 
was, I regarded this girl with more misgiving than | 
had the gangster. Cortez’s mind had been easy to 
read—he was a criminal pure and simple, a man 
without mercy or conscience. But he ended there. 
Honoria Wilmott, on the other hand, was not to be 
plumbed; at least, up till now I had been unable to 
read her fully. All I knew was that she was to be 
mistrusted as completely as a rattlesnake. 

She came in, closing the door quietly behind her. 
I noticed that in her right hand was a revolver. Was 
she to be my executioner? 

No, that did not seem likely after what Cortez had 
hinted. It was improbable that the Horror—what- 
ever this might be—would be robbed of its prey, even 
though this girl might be working in alliance. 

After a quick glance at me, Honoria drew up the 
chair on which my former jailer had been seated. 

‘“‘T have come to make you a proposition,” she said, 
without parley; “‘and let me tell you it’s your only 
chance.” 
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This vile Delilah—for that she had been used as a 
decoy to lure me to the Castle was now quite clear— 
spoke in an unruffled tone. She appeared completely 
mistress of herself. Surrounded by criminals, whose 
overlord, from all conjectures, was a nightmarish 
goblin, a Creature at which the imagination baulked, 
she was as much at her ease as though she had been 
seated upstairs in her drawing-room. Astonishing 
minx | 

“IT haven’t much time, Lorne,” (she omitted the 
“*Mr.”’), “ and so I’m going to put what I have to say 
into a nutshell. You are helpless here, and the only 
possible friend you have is myself. Don’t snarl,” she 
went on, “it isn’t gentlemanly, and it destroys the 
classic beauty of your features! I repeat that the only 
chance you have of being saved from a particularly 
horrible death (Cortez, no doubt, has told you a few 
things already) is to listen intently to my proposition. 

“I suppose you think,” she went on, “that my job 
to-night was to get you here at all costs? Well, in a 
way, you're right. Like the film vamp, I was sup- 
posed to exercise my wiles and lead you up the garden 
path. But now you're here, I’m thinking out a little 
business profit for myself. This place is getting rather 
too hot for me, and it’s time, I think, that I made my 
getaway. Yes,” reflecting, “high time. 

“But I’m not going without doing myself a bit 
of good. This situation won't occur again, and I can’t 
afford to pass it up. Now,” with a quick backward 
look towards the door, “this is a straight question. 
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And, for your own sake, tell me the truth. Would 
a cheque for fifty thousand pounds signed by you be 
honoured? ” 

I took my time in replying. What was this— 
blackmail? Or was I being held to ransom ?—which 
amounted, of course, to practically the same thing? 
Was this incredible girl intending to defy her asso- 
ciates?—her father, Cortez, and, above all, THAT? 

““What’s your idea?” I returned. 

“* This,” she came back without a pause: “I’ve 
already told you I’m going to clear out of this outfit; 
but I must have money. There’s my proposition, 
Lorne: fifty thousand pounds and your life—or 
you'll be in a particularly nasty jam within the next 
few minutes. Even now it may be too late. If it 
wasn’t that a certain party was fully occupied in trying 
to beat off the Police—oh, you needn’t think that 
they’ve got a dog’s chance to get inside the Castle— 
because they haven’t! And let me tell you this, too,” 
she went on; “every minute, this certain party is 
getting into an even nastier temper. By the time 
he’s ready for you .’ She snapped her 
fingers. 

“I haven’t a cheque.”” Even in the grim position 
in which I found myself, it morbidly fascinated me 
to study this girl’s mind. 

“T’ve thought of that.” She came nearer, opening 
her bag as she did so. 

“Here’s a fountain pen, a plain piece of paper, 
and a twopenny stamp,” she said. “I know the Law 
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—if you wnite according to my dictation, that piece 
of paper will be as valid as any cheque ever presented. 
Now, I'll give you just thirty seconds to decide. Life 
or Death—and a hell of a death, too, let me tell you. 
Which is it to ber” 

I looked her straight in the face. 

“You will excuse me being unchivalrous, Miss Wil- 
mott, if I mention that your conduct up till now has 
scarcely justified me in putting a great deal of faith 
in you. In other words, what guarantee have I got 
that you will keep to your bargain? ” 

This thing was a trap—lI felt certain of it. It was 
utterly preposterous to assume that the girl, acting on 
her own, armed as she was, would take such an 
appalling risk. 

“You can trust me, Lorne,” she replied; and her 
tone was that of one man speaking to another. “I'll 
cut your bonds before you write.” 

Still, I was not satisfied. 

“But what about yourself? How can you get 
away?” 

“T’ve made all my plans. There is a secret way 
out of this place—the one I’m going to show you, if 
you re reasonable—and at the other end, there’s a car 
waiting. Within a couple of hours, I can be at 
Southampton, catching a boat. You can come with 
me, if you like.” 

Astonishingly enough, my opinion changed. I 
believed her. The same audacity with which she had 
flouted convention and defied all laws of decency, was 
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now prompting her to play ducks and drakes with 
her own life. 

“ But quick, you fool! ” 

“ Cut me free,” I replied; “there’s a knife in my 
pocket.” 

She did not wait to plunge her hand into my coat; 
from out of her bag she brought a sharp-bladed 
stiletto. . . . In a few moments, I stood up— 
free. 

“* Now, write that cheque! If you don’t, I'll shoot 
you dead!” 

She stood by the door, menacing me with her re- 
volver. 

I picked up the pen. 

““What’s your Bank? ” she inquired. 

“The Strand Branch of the Westminster.” 

“All right. Now, then!” And she dictated: 


To the Strand Branch of the Westminster Bank. 
Please pay bearer the sum of fifty thousand 
pounds. 


She broke off. 

“Stick the stamp on and sign your name over 
it.” 

I am going to be entirely truthful. I had intended 
to keep to my part of the bargain. What was fifty 
thousand pounds compared with the chance of rescu- 
ing my mystery-girl from that hell? I call her “ my” 
miystery-girl because by this time I felt that she 
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belonged in some measure to me—or, at least, that we 
were the only two people in the place who belonged 
to the same class. 

I had lowered the pen again to the paper, and 
was about to sign my name, when faint, far-off, 
but unmistakable, there came the sound of a 
scream—the cry of a girl gripped by the uttermost 
terror. 

I knew from whose throat that cry had come: 
Nurse Dunn! 

Instantly, everything else went overboard. | 
became tensed, strung up, a person myself without 
scruple or mercy. 

I did not wait to ask any questions, but as Honoria 
Wilmott turned, startled herself, no doubt, I rushed 
head-long at her. She had ceased to become a possible 
saviour, she was now an enemy who had to be dealt 
with. 

I was on her before she could turn, knocking up 
her revolver arm in my rush. She cursed—I may 
have broken her wrist; I did not know, and I did not 
care: my sole endeavour was to pass her and to get 
to the girl whose cry had wrung my heart. 

Honoria saw my purpose, and tried to stop me. 
But I threw her away and heard the sound of her 
head knocking on the stone floor. Not one iota of 
pity did I have: she was an enemy, and that was all 
that mattered. 

That scream ... | 

Outside the door which I had flung open was a 
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cold, damp, crypt-like passage. It smelt unclean, as 
though it were used for things secret and obscene. A 
naked electric bulb burned overhead, but that was all 
the illumination. Staring, I saw that the passage 
wound its way round to the left. 

I started to run, my heart beating as though it had 
got out of control. In moments like this, a man has 
a sort of second-sight, I think—and I knew two im- 
portant facts: The first that at the end of that wind- 
ing passage, I should come upon the awful truth, and 
secondly, that in some mysterious way, Fate had inter- 
twined the destinies of three people: the girl, The 
Mutilator, and myself. And within a few minutes, 
the issue would be joined and the End would come. 
Was it any wonder that my heart beat like a wild 
thing, and that I felt the veins in my forehead throb- 
bing madly? 

The wide, stone-flagged passage was dappled—first 
brilliance, and then gloom. Gloom where the light 
from the electric bulbs (which were placed at a 
distance of about thirty yards apart) fciled to shine; 
brilliance in brief spasms. One emerged from the 
shadows, saw clearly for a moment or so, and then 
dipped into the darkness again. 

Sull running, I turned the second corner of the 
passage and saw what looked like the top of a spiral 
staircase. The next second, I knew I had come to the 
end of my quest. For a girl in nurse’s costume was 
lying prone on the floor, and over her crouched a 
man. 
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The upper part of the latter was in shadow, but I 
could see that he was in full evening-kit—tails, 
braided dress trousers, and patent leather shoes. 

The girl was the first to see me. And she gave a 
low. cry which was unintelligible, for I could not tell 
from it what her prevailing emotion was. 

Then the man turned. 

Indomitable as was my purpose, I first stopped, 
and then rocked on my heels. Like a blinding flash, 
the revelation now came. Here, face to face with me, 
was The Mutlator. 

From his throat came that low, menacing, throaty 
rattle. 

Cutting the vibrating air, came an exhortation from 
the girl. 

“Mr. Lorne . . . save yourself . . . save 
yourself!” 

Shameful admittance though it is, my fear at that 
moment was such that I actually contemplated flight 
—yes, I must confess it. For I was faced with some- 
thing so unnerving, so revolting, as to eclipse con- 
ception: the impossible had become linked with the 
possible; the preposterous with the actual. The brain 
reeled. 

I had no longer any time to think, for The Mut- 
lator—I knew it was none other—had rushed at me, 
had got his arms about me, and, with a strength that 
was entirely abnormal, was endeavouring to crush the 
life out of my body. 

I was at a disadvantage from the start, because, pre- 
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pared as I had been for something startling, horror 
had sent me into a state of semi-paralysis. It was only 
when I realized that I was actually on the brink of 
Death, and that the girl I had come to defend was a 
witness to my helplessness, that I started to put forth 
a battle. 

I had to keep my eyes averted, otherwise the sight 
would have given me fresh terror; but, as what seemed 
the last gasp of air was forced from my body, I caught 
my foe by the legs, and together we crashed in a noisy 
tumult to the stone floor. 

But he was quicker than I—as quick as a creature 
of the wilds—which, in one particular at least, he so 
closely resembled—and before I could recover from 
the shock, he had wriggled clear and was snapping 
at my throat. So close were the cruel fangs, dripping 
with moisture, that I could smell the sickening reek 
of the breath that came smoking hot from the 
cavernous throat. Another second . . 

I swerved aside, as the teeth clashed together with 
a fierceness that would have torn my throat out. 
Thoughts of Diddley came rushing through my mind, 
and then, perhaps, my own jaws snapped, because |] 
know that I then went as primitive as this beast whose 
very life was the cruellest thing that God had ever 
permitted. 

In that wild, killing plunge, he had flung himself 
sprawling upon the floor, and he was still there when 
I turned on him. Now, I could look into that horrific 
thing which was his face, plunge my hands into the 
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hair at its throat, and squeeze, and squeeze. God, 
how I squeezed . .. | 

I must have been mad for at least five minutes— 
mad with the fury of an avenger—for when at last I 
rose and knew that what Jay at my feet was dead, I 
gave a wild, hysterical cry like a man whose brain is 
turned. 

It was at that moment that I felt strong arms round 
me, and a voice I remembered: 


‘* Steady, laddie; steady! ” said Rope. 


CHAPTER IN WHICH THIS AMAZING NARRATIVE Is 
WOUND UP: THE STORY THAT ROPE TOLD: 

22 TOGETHER WITH A POSTSCRIPT IN WHICH 
| ANTICIPATE HAPPINESS. ......... 


“Yes,” said Rope; “ he was a monster—a man born 
with a wolf’s head. There are such cases. 

I lift my chapeau to you, laddie; to come upon a Thing 
like that and to put up the fight you did—well 

I felt his hand upon my shoulder as I leaned back 
in the chair. 

“Too much for you?” my friend asked. 

I shook my head. 

“No, old boy; go on.” 

The local doctor had told me I was to see no one 
for forty-eight hours, but half that stipulated time was 
enough for me. At twenty-seven, one is resilient, 
thank Heaven, and the nightmare had now passed— 
I believed for ever. Anyway, I wanted to hear the 
final chapter of this amazing story. 
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“To begin with,” resumed Rope, “I suppose you 
want to know how I arrived on the spot just like the 
God-darned fool of a hero in some detective story? 
Well, it was simple enough—in a way. You see, 
laddie, I never went back to ‘ The Green Dragon ’— 
I was thinking too much of the safety of my respected 
employer for that. So, after a while, I turned the car 
round and nosed about outside the Castle. 

“ After frightening the life out of a maid, I slipped 
her a couple of quid, and she let me into the place. 
A few judicious inquiries, and I got to know about 
those supposedly haunted passages. ‘That was my 
meat; I never really believed in that Black Dog of 
Skairfe idea: it was a damned good alibi for The 
Mutilator, but nothing more. 

“To cut a long story short, I eventually found my- 
self in a hell of a forsaken passage kind of place, along 
which were a number of what I presumed to be old- 
time dungeons. In one of these, I saw a girl—a 
remarkably pretty girl, dressed most becomingly in 
nurse’s costume. 

“There was only one way to get her out of that 
hole, and that was to break the bars of the alleged 
window and drag her through. But just as I had 
managed her escape, a couple of Cortez’s gangsters 
came round the corner, and—zooie! There was some 
scrap, boy! And when I emerged from the dust of 
the conflict, the girl Fid vanished. 

“She told me afterwards that she had rushed away 
to try to get some kind of help—although where help 
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was coming from in that hell’s kitchen I don’t know. 
The truth was, of course, that she completely lost her 
head—and who can wonder at it? 

‘““In her subsequent travels, she must have mun 
across the trail of The Mutilator. Now, T.M. was 
in a fix; he could not talk: the only utterance he 
could make was that throaty rattle. He could write— 
more about that anon—but he could not speak. So, 
you see, he was in a bit of a jam. And in a hell of a 
temper, too. For the past quarter-of-an-hour, accord- 
ing to my reckoning, he had been beating off the 
attack of the Scotland Yard men—no, laddie, you 
couldn’t hear the shots because you were too far under- 
ground. But although he certainly had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the enemy had retired (ap- 
parently—more of that also anon), his surrender was 
only a question of time; and, in spite of his deformity, 
he had a very clear-thinking, human brain. 

‘““He was in this state, therefore, when he came 
across Mary Dunn. He wanted to know what had 
happened, but being unable to talk, and having none 
of his gang near, he could not get any information out 
of the girl. Besides, she must have been stricken 
practically dumb with terror. 

“It was at that point you arrived. I dropped along 
myself just when you had put ‘ paid’ to a particularly 
nasty account. The rest you know.” 

For the second time, I shook my head. 

“ That’s only a bit, Rope,” I said; “‘ who was the 
Monster; and what was his story? ” 
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“Oh, I was keeping that for another time,” he 
resumed; “but you might as well hear it now. See 
this,” he went on, pulling what looked like a diary 
out of his pocket; “ here’s the personally written 
record of the strangest creature that perhaps ever 
lived on this earth—a man three-quarters human, a 
quarter beast and more than a little mad. ; 
Wait a minute. I want a drink and some tobacco.” 

Wiping his forehead with a huge coloured handker- 
chief, he rang the bell and ordered two pints of 
XXXX ale. 

Reuben Peppercorn looked at me curiously as he 
came in; but I was too occupied with Rope to pay 
him any attention just then. 

“You're not strong enough yet to drink any of 
this,” said the narrator, as, disposing of one pint, 
he put his lips to the other pewter pot; ‘ happy 
days! ” 

It was not until he had downed the second flagon 
that he continued his story. 

“It’s all here,” he said, tapping the cover of the 
small book which he had placed on the table before 
him. ‘‘ What the newspapers would give for this, I 
don’t know—anyway, it would make me a rich man 
if I let them have it. But I shan’t,” he went on 
quickly; “the thing will either be burnt or locked 
up in my private safe. 

‘““The Monster’s name was George Bellamy 
Pheiffer. He was born thirty years ago, the son of 
an American multimillionaire. In the ordinary way, 
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he would have been destroyed at birth, as it is an 
unwritten Jaw amongst medical men _ that all 
human abnormalities of this kind are painlessly des- 
troyed, the mother being told that the child was still- 
born. 

‘But this monstrosity was allowed to live; why, 
the record here, which, incidentally, I found in a 
drawer of the Monster’s private room at the Castle, 
does not say. Hus father, who was one of the three 
richest men in the United States, spent many of his 
millions keeping the fact secret. He had what 
amounted to an underground residence built beneath 
his Florida mansion, and it was here, guarded by a 
number of servants in whom he had complete trust, 
that his son—his only son (an irony, that, laddie) 
lived. 

“ Shortly before his father’s death, he managed to 
elude his warders—for they were nothing else—one 
night, and broke loose. Meeting a woman in a lane, 
he frightened her into a state that brought on death. 
There was an outcry, which resulted in his father’s 
own demise, and the Monster was left on his own. 
Didn’t you ever read anything about it? ” 

“I never looked at the American sensational Press,”’ 
1 said. “‘ Go on.”’ 

“Imagine the situation: the master of untold 
wealth, and with that face and head. . . 

‘* As I have said, he had a human brain, (I verified 
this from Cortez, who is now being looked after by 
the Scotland Yard laddies), and after the public out- 
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cry against him in Florida, the Monster conceived a 
violent dislike for his country. 

“It was about this time too that a kind of madness 
came to crown his other terrible misfortune. Realiz- 
ing what he was, he began to hate mankind— 
especially—mark this—good-looking mankind. Men, 
I mean; women did not apparently enter into 
it. 

“*T’ll tell you the rest briefly, because it’s too horrible 
to go into details. 

“* Dismissing all but one of his former servants, he 
enlisted the service of a number of unscrupulous 
gangsters—this is where friend Cortez comes into the 
scene—and cleared out of the country. I should ex- 
plain that by some means or other, Cortez or one of 
the gang had previously got into touch with the fellow 
Wilmott. 

‘“ Now, Wilmott was no good—never had been 
any good. Lived off his wits and his wife’s money. 
Perhaps that’s the reason his daughter turned out 
such a wrong ‘un. Anyway, it was a pretty ingenious 
scheme: acting through Wilmott, the Horror, as we 
will call him, bought an old derelict Castle in Eng- 
land which had a very useful ‘ killer’ legend attached 
to it. Wilmott was the ostensible purchaser. After 
the alterations had been done—you heard about those 
from Peppercorn, including the fact that foreign 
labour was enlisted—the Horror was smuggled 
aboard a private yacht, and arrived some time after- 
wards in England. 
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‘‘ He takes up his residence in the unoccupied part 
of the Castle, including the underground section— 
remember, he’s used to living underground—and 
nothing is seen of him for this reason. So far as the 
people round about are concerned, the only persons 
living in Skairfe Castle are the Wilmotts—oh, and 
the very delectable nurse: fine girl, that, laddie! ” 

‘““Get on with the story,”’ I said. I could supply 
all the compliments I cared to hear about Mary Dunn 
myself. 

“If you hadn’t come across the evidence yourself, 
what I am going to say would appear so preposterous 
as to seem incredible,’’ continued Rope. “‘ But the 
hatred of the Horror for the mankind from whose 
society he was eternally cut off, grew as time went on. 
His gangsters—utterly unscrupulous, of course—were 
actually commissioned to go out and seek for good- 
looking men. Their living bodies were handed over 
to the Horror, who either killed them himself or had 
them killed. Afterwards, as we know, he mutilated 
their faces in a fury of sadistic madness. Here it 1s, 
laddie, all down in black and white,”’ went on Rope, 
patting the cover of the diary. 

“He seemed to find a savage satisfaction in using 
pen and ink to describe his feelings. Scotland Yard 
would give a good deal, I fancy, to include this volume 
in their Black Museum.” 

“ The Horror broke loose the night Diddley died!” 
I put in. 

“Bright boy! Yes, they couldn’t hold him that 
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night—he was more than usually mad—and, getting 
away, he came across poor Diddley and savaged him 
to death. That was the reason one of his guard—the 
fellow the villagers came across—went dippy: he was 
afraid what would happen to him when he got back 
and met Cortez.” 

I held up my hand. 

“Let’s change the subject for a minute,” I said. 
The recital of these terrible facts had made me feel 
sick. ‘‘ What’s happened to the man Wilmott? ” 

Rope became grave. 

““He’s done himself in. Got hopelessly drunk— 
wouldn’t have had the courage otherwise, I suppose— 
and put a bullet through his head.” 

“And the daughter? ” 

“She’s vanished. Got clean away somehow; | 
don’t suppose we shall ever hear of her again. A 
damned good job, too. She was a female hell-hound, 
dominating her father and forcing him to do what- 
ever she wanted. Cortez let that drop. By the way, 
it’s extraordinary how these tight-lipped gangsters 
come through when they find they’re right up 
against it.” 

“* And—the nurse? ”’ 

“Carrying on. A damned good type. She’s still 
in the Castle with her patient—what about that for 
pluck? By the way, she sent you a message.” 

“She did? ” 

Rope smiled—no doubt at the eagerness I showed. 

“She asked me to thank you—and, believe me, | 
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would rather have just a ‘ thank you’ from that girl 
than the Freedom of the House from any average 
female.” 

I felt myself thrilling to the words, and, in order 
to get back my former equilibrium, I began asking 
further questions. 

“What about Cortez? ” IT said. 

“Haven't you been listening? Bartlett got him, 
and he’s safe with Scotland Yard. The rest of the 
gang—apart from the fellow who was sent away to a 
mental honie—were also arrested. The whole 
thing’s cleaned up.” 

I had a sudden misgiving. 

“Does Bartlett know I killed as 

“He knows all right,” cut in Rope; “but you 
needn’t be afraid there'll be anything said about that. 
The whole affair is going to be hushed up—even the 
newspapers won't be told the whole truth. The best 
way, too.” 

I nodded in agreement. 

‘“So I was some use to the Police after all,” I re- 
flected. ‘‘ They used me as a decoy, apparently.” 

“And a damned good one.”’ With these words, 
Rope, soothing my self-respect, looked at the second 
empty tankard and sighed. 

““T want some more beer,” he remarked, “and a 
pint wouldn’t do you any harm now.” 

“Just a minute. There are stil] one or two things 
I'd like to be completely satished about. Cortez told 
me why he sent me the warnings, but J stil] can’t quite 
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follow why they wanted me so urgently out of the 
way.” 

“Can’t your Well, that’s easily explained. You 
being an American, Cortez was afraid you might have 
some previous knowledge about the Horror, and also 
he thought that your sentiment about buying Minster 
Deane was merely a blind.” 

“Yet I was invited to the Castle! ” 

“You knew too much by that time, laddie—or, 
at least, they imagined you did. Diddley’s death was 
the turning point: Cortez, much against his will, 
decided that you had to be put out of the way. Any- 
thing else? ” 

“Why did that Wilmott girl tell me about the 
Black Dog of Skairfer ” 

“Simple again: to pique your interest. She 
guessed that a big up-standing fellow like you would 
be glad of the opportunity to show your indifference 
to a mere bogey.” 

“‘T see. And why didn’t Booge want me to stay at 
the Inn that first night? ” 

Rope shrugged his gigantic shoulders. 

“In the lamentable absence of Booge, one can only 
hazard a guess,” he said; “ but I think it worked out 
something like this: Booge, of course, was an un- 
official member of The Mutilator’s gang. He was 
the crony of the man who went mad. It may be 
that poor Ferring was captured in that place—or, at 
least, had a drugged drink there. Anyway, some- 
thing connected with the Horror was going to take 
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place at the Inn that night—of that I feel certain. 
And, although your good looks may have appealed to 
Booge’s professional eye, he didn’t want anyone hang- 
ing around ‘ The Leather Bottle’ just then. It was 
only when you showed that bunch of money that 
cupidity won over his fear.”’ 

“ Where was Lord Ferring murdered? ” 

“Search me! You might as well ask why his 
body was left in the wood. I tried to tap Cortez 
about this, but he pretended not to know. Well,” 
rising, “ what about that beer? ” 

“*T promise this shall be the last question, Rope,” 
I said, making him turn to me again; “did you have 
a theory about this at all? ” 

“Pardon my blushes,” returned the Crime Investi- 
gator; “but I guessed at least half the truth for 
some considerable while—ever since, in fact, I read 
that detective story, ‘Who Hid The Missing Waist- 
coatr’”’ 

“Don’t be a fool,” I said, annoyed at his apparent 
flippancy. 

‘ Fool, laddie? I’m one of the Original Wise Men 
from W.1. Now, listen: in that story, the villain— 
the least suspicious character, of course, according to 
the technique of these geniuses—was found to have 
committed the murder because he had an obsession 
against men with beards. He hated men with beards; 
in fact, the very sight of a man with a beard made 
him so hot and bothered that he didn’t quite know 
what he was doing. On this particular night he 
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found himself with a revolver and a man with a 
beard—and there was one less mouth to feed.” 

I stared at him in astonishment. Was he pulling 
my legr 

Rope continued : 

“Don’t you see, laddie: we were up against a 
living creature who, through some horrible obsession, 
found satisfaction in mutilating the faces of good-look- 
ing men. Why? Because he obviously disliked good- 
looking men. In London I imagined he might be a 
new type of homicidal maniac—doctor gone potty— 
but when I heard the Black Dog of Skairfe yarn, I was 
really puzzled. That was why I did the broody hen 
stunt. Then I read that detective yarn and came back 
to my original theory—with a variation: here, I said, 
was a madman right enough—but a madman who 
killed through some queer and terrible sense of 
hatred. 

“And now ’’—smacking his lips—“ the beer.” 

When it came, I drank my pint. 


Postscript 


It was a week later. 

Mary Dunn and I stood in the sitting-room of the 
private suite I had taken at Grigg’s Hotel. Her right 
hand was in mine. She was wishing me good-bye. 

““ What are you going to do now? ”’ J asked. 

“1 don’t know.”’ There was an expression of in- 
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decision in the eyes which I thought so beautiful; “ my 
patient is dead; I suppose I must go back to Canada.” 

“Don’t you like England? ” 

A flush warmed her lovely cheeks. 

“What little bit I’ve seen of it—I love.” 

“In spite of what’s happened? ” 

The flush increased. 

“In spite of what’s happened.” 

“Then, why leave? ” 

“If I can get another job, perhaps I won’t.” 

I took her other hand. 

‘Mary Dunn,” I said, “I’ve got a job to offer you; 
I want you to take it on a month’s trial.” 

“* What is it?” 

“‘ Companion to a man named Martin Lorne.” 

Mirth bubbled into her eyes, only to be replaced 
the next moment by a serious expression. 

** You're joking,” she said. 

“I’m deadly serious. Listen, my dear: I am fond of 
you, and I know I could get fonder. But I want you 
to be entirely certain beforehand—and free to choose. 
Take this job on a month’s trial, and let me know 
what you think at the end. At the worst, you can tell 
me | don’t suit.” 

“* What are the duties? ”’ 

“Oh, to go to places, and see things with me. 
Remember, like yourself, I’m a stranger here.” 

‘I’m rather inexperienced at that sort of thing.” 

“You'll learn.”’ 
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So, on this note of expectancy, I close my strange 
chronicle. The future is hidden from every man, 
but somehow I have confidence that when I go down 
to the Manor House at Minster Deane I shan’t go 
alone. 
Anyway, I have sent the decorators in. 


THE END 


